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7, Thanks to Det Monte, you can now buy 
r canned fruits in sizes of cans to fit your needs 
a and purse—large, medium or small —fruit 

graded in sizes to fit the container, but all of 


the same Det Monte quality. 


In each size can there is a sufficient num- 
ber of pieces to make a practical, economical 
service — you to choose the size as economy 
or occasion dictates. 


All have the same splendid flavor, for all 
are Det Monte. Only tree-ripened fruit of 
highest quality goes under the Det Monte 
label — varying in dimension, but alike in fla- 
vor and quality —all packed in the same heavy 
syrup. 

Number 2': can —faney, Insist on Det Monte—a size to fit your 


selected large fruit — am- needs. (The cans reproduced here are actual 
ple for the average family . , 
even when guests drop in, ¥ yy. 4 size.) 
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On Our Road Officials 


Whereas the roads in this vicinity have been a source of expense and inconvenience, due 


to mud, dust and ruts; and | 
{ 
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Whereas these roads have been the cause of 

(1) high taxes to cover cost of frequent repairs ; 

(2) high cost of hauling due to added time required and necessity for carrying 
underweight loads ; 

(3) Joss of business to local merchants; 

(4) /oss of business to our farmers who cannot compete successfully with farmers 
in neighboring good-roads communities ; — 

(5) depreciation of property values; 

(6) inadequate schooling for children due to lack of good roads. 
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Cher efure We, the undersigned taxpayers, do hereby petition you to consider means of 
correcting the aforementioned conditions, by construction of good roads, and 





{ 
| We Recommend Tarvia Roads, because we have had an opportunity to observe the 
| economy and the benefits Tarvia Roads have brought to other communities. We 

are convinced that Tarvia is the quickest, surest and most economical way to all- 
j 


year-round roads, free from mud, dust and ruts, and proof against water and frost. 


( Signed ) ; ea 
(Signed) } : # we 
| 3 bClaeedy ti 


| 
| 
(Signed) _ atk aie | 
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Sign this petition (copy it if you wish)—get some of your 
neighbors to sign it, too—and send it to your Road Officials. 
‘They are anxious to serve you, but you must tell them what 
you need and want. A petition like this will bring results. 












‘Tarvia has given smooth, dustless, mudless, waterproof highways to 
thousands of communities. Your community can enjoy the same 
benefits —and w7//—if you start the movement for Tarvia Roads. 


Our Special Service Department will send you without charge 
booklets describing the various grades of 'Tarvia. Address nearest office 
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New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
Detrcit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Nashville 
Salt LakeCity Seattle Peoria Atlanta The Company Duluth Milwaukee Banger 
Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe 
Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore Omaha — Jacksonville Houston Denver 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B Halifax, N.S 
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SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Carpet Sweeper or Broom? 


IKE your carpet sweeper, P 44ND G The White Naphtha Soap 
becomes an everyday necessity and convenience, once you see 
how much it lightens every task requiring soap and water. 


Use it for all kinds of cleaning, scrubbing and washing. Dirt 
fairly flies under its quick-action suds. It combines the cleansing 
powers of the finest white laundry soap and dirt-moving naphtha soap. 
It saves your time, your strength, your hands and the things you clean. 


Phone your grocer for one of the big, white, long-lasting cakes. 
Let it start saving your time today! 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 
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‘ase of Dr Willson 


and Mr Wilson =—By Samuel G. Blythe 





FTER the war created the occasion - 
Woodrow Wilson's presidential! ; 
career is comparable in a world 7 
sense to a fast trip in an eleva- 
tor to the capsheaf of the tallest building, 
and an equally quick return. He went 
up so rapidly that everything was blurred 
before his mind save the exaltation of his 
ascent. He had a commanding position 
on the top of the world for a brief but 
imperial space, came down as swiftly as 
he went up, and was met at the bottom 
by a cold-eyed and cold-voiced people 
who said ‘‘This way out, please,” point- 
ing irrevocably to the exit on the left. 
His position and power as Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the United States had most to 
do with making him the supremely im- 
portant passenger on the up trip, for any 
other man happening to be President of 
this country at a similar time and in simi- 
lar circumstances would have had the 
same opportunity for the ride; but he 
ran the elevator himself on the way down. 
Now he is retiring to what we may hops 
will be a philosophic contemplation of it 
all, and to what he will eventually get: an 
equally philosophic contemplation by his- 
tory of himself in relation to it all. It 
will take Woodrow Wilson several years 
to adjust himself to history, but it will 
take history a generation and more to 
adjust itself to Woodrow Wilson. Neither 
Wilson nor history is in right perspective 
at present for the correct view. History 
requires that detachment that time alone 
supplies, and Wilson must attain a focus 
that is not dominated and directed by 
the ego. 





The Canny Strain 


OWEVER, when the ultimate and 

authoritative historian and biogra- 
pher of this extraordinary man, who has 
filled the eye of the world as few men 
have filled it in the past, comes to write 
his books he will do well if he begins his 
work with the first two sentences of the 


‘f 











official biography of Mr. Wilson as printed — 
in the Congressic Directory during 
the eight years of his presidency, which 
“Woodrow Wilson, President, was born at Staunton, Va., December 
28, 1856, and is a son of the Rev. Joseph R. Wilson and Jessie Woodrow Wilson, the 
former a distinguished scholar and clergyman of the Presbyterian Church of the South. 
His father was a native of Ohio and his mother of Scotland, and his ancestry on both 


TEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, FROM UNDERW 


} 
nai 


read as follows: 


sides is Scotch-Irish 

The ultimate and authoritative historian and biographer will do well if he begins with 
those sentences and uses them as the foundation for his explanations, interpretations 
and illuminations of the man, because in those bald statements may be found the basic 
psychology of him. He was born in the South. His father was a Presbyterian minister. 
His ancestry on both sides is Scotch-Irish. Working from these three facts, the explana- 
tion of about all the Wilsonian acts may be found—of his traits, characteristics, trends 
and dominating impulses at any rate, because most of the acts of Wilson as President 
must be examined first from the angle of the personality of the man, and afterward from 
the angles of his political and other necessities. 

He was born in the South, just before the Civil War, and grew to manhood in the 
South during the years after the war, when sectionalism, from the very nature of things, 
was even more bitter than during the war itself. His father was a Presbyterian 


®y wv »& 
President Wilson Driving Down the Champs Elysé¢es With Former President Poincare 
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Nothing happened publicly, nor in the way 





clergyman, and the early and formative 
influences of Wilson’s mind and faith were 
of that stern creed. His ancestry on both 
sides is Scotch-Irish. That accounts for 
the impelling characterist of his life 


which those who know him intimately 
concede—the characterist of not d 

associating self from consideration when 
formulating any line of public action; the 
characteristic of debating what the effect 
of any given policy will be on own 


historical fortune yn his future 
tions and recognitions, and how he may 
that war elf-intere 


train of 


enhance these 
that is the trait of th cant 


blood 


November Silence 


O HISTORICAL elucidation of 
4 Woodrow Wil on will be { nail unie 


the analyses of it are based primarily on 


these facts of birth and blood The reac 
tions of them appear in the high light 
The reflexes of them appear in the low 
lights. They explain and inform. They 


illuminate his reluctances over entering 





the war; his conduct of the war i 
practices during the peact Also, from 
his beginnings in 1 tic ntil } end 
they trace the fundamental actuating 
principle his subconsciou ectiona m, 
which at times was conscious enough, 
although it must be remembered that | 
party obligatior dictated much of it: 
his inherent Calvinism; and his high re 
gard for the persor il « juat » in all } 
acts When tl ! torical I ! Wil 
nowed from the chaff of the W on hy 
perbolists and the straw of the Wi 
hypercritics it w be gathered first in 
these three measur 

As the extent of the Democratic de 
feat developed in the early days of last 
November there devel pt 1 also na 
tional speculation and curiosity over the 
effect on President Wilson of what wa 
popularly interpreted as a colossal per 
sonal and political repudiation; ove 
what would happen, or had happened 
the White House: over } he W 


ian reactions would be 
of publicity, at the White I 


all probability nothing much privately. The President appears to have a 
situation calmly, and his only comment that has seeped out was his iro: I 
day of unending report of increasing and overwhelming Repu! triu “Wi 
I suppose I should write my Thanksgiving proclamation now.” 

The people expected, apparently, either a wail of distress or a | of « 
the President, forgetting that any man who suffered such a reverse as |} 
was stricken on his tour a year and a half ago and laid physi hel ple 


when all his pqwers were needed to carry on the work in which | 

Leased indispensable to the welfare not only « 
the world, and for the crux of his own achiev 
forgetting the character and temp 


the time, and < 


of a political reverse; 


ement, is most 


notwithstanding what has happened since, undoubtedly cor 

to be established and not:to be affected by displays of | 

policies or indignation at his performances, which displa t e | 
diagnoses as casual and not organic; forgetting these thing ! 


the further fact of most intimate bearing on his post-election attitude, whicl 











ical career did 


drow Wilson’s polit 
hold, on Tuesday, November 2, 1920, 
Election Day, and did come four month 


Friday, Jul >, 1920, when he wa 


earlier, on 
made certain that the 
Democrat National Convention at San Francisco had not 


motest intention of offering him a renomination for 


tatement that Mr 


There no implication in that 
a candidate for the nomination at 


un Frat o in the sense that Palmer was a candidate, 
( x was a candidate, or even in the left-handed man 
which McAdoo was a candidate, or the smaller fry; 
that he was pa vely a candidate with a passivity 
at ilked bigger than the Rocky Mountains before nu 
ere of t friends who were at the convention will be 
enteértainir et forth shall the time ever come when, let 
us say. the Hon. Bainbridge Colby, then Secretary of State, 
or the Hon. Homer Cummings, then Democratic National 
1irman, or the Hon. Joseph P. Tumulty, then secretary 
to the President, shall write his frank memoirs of those ten 
nteresting convention da or, indeed, when various 
others who conferred telegraphed te ephoned felt polit 
al pulses, analyzed trends, planned coups and, finally, 
ime to a realization of the fact hall tell what happened 
heir experier at the time 

No one may know what, exact was in the Wilson mind 
at the moment, or before because Mr. W on left what 
his mind to the conjecture of his friend He acted 
i t way, or did act, and pr ybably felt that cor 
rect interpretation i those act or that lack of action, 
} 1 be the guide f } friends, rather than direct 
mu itior He relied the at deduction and 
on } own sense of just desert He might have had a 
powerful influence in determining the candidate, « pecially 
iter the t ! ! ‘ it ng de sdiock, Dut Ne did 
not inte re iggest He ept his pul presidential, 
ider hand off Wherefore the inference was plain 
enough and logical enough, to those who knew him, that 
} pol in erference not only was a fair policy for 
thers but also fair for himself, because it did not put him 
the position f eliminating himself either b the indorse 

ment of some her or by his own refusal 


Apostle But Not Messiah 


Elgar just er passive—expectant, it may be 
awaiting the yntingency It not likely he confided 


lea expectat nao ense of what proper action would be 


to any man, for he had no intention of appearing to seek 
but all those who were in San 
Francisco and in such relation to Mr. Wilson that deduc- 
i 1 his mind was required of them, or 
eemingly required, felt that the White House view of the 
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Wilsonian enthusiasm of the convention as hails to the 
hero instead of what they really were—farewells; that he 
sat on the portico of the White House during those excited 
days, prepared to receive the summons, and deeming that 

immons deserved and warranted. That would have been 
a crowning triumph—to receive from his party the official 
recognition and admission and paramount indorsement 
of his policies and labors—to receive the proffer of a nomi- 
nation, at any rate, whatever his course might have been 
toward accepting it. He did not get it. It was plain on 
Friday, July second, last, that he could not get it. Thus 
he came to the climacteric of his political career. All that 
happened subsequently was post-climacteric. 

The bibliography of Woodrow Wilson during the next 
fifty years—the next century, indeed—will be extensive, 
because since he became President in fact, at noon on 
March 4, 1913, he has made a tremendous impress on a 
tremendous period. The clarification and explanation of 
him will struggle not only with a great mass of misinfor- 
mation but with a greater mass of malinformation, and 
with the antithetical character of the man. His rise to 
preéminence in world affairs was so rapid and so extraor- 
dinary that the misconceptions of him come, and will come, 
from that occurrence. A creature and a creation of cir- 
cumstance, a symbol of power rather than the power 
itself, a man with limitations instead of illimitable, he was 
hailed by the distressed peoples of the world as a messiah 
when he was but an apostle. Possibly his own conception 
of himself ran along with the popular conception. That 
would be neither unnatural nor extraordinary. In any 
event, what was proved was that though Mr. Wilson was 
sincere in his ideals he was deficient in his idealism—in the 
application of those ideals to the circumstances at hand 

There you have an outstanding characteristic of the 
man—the difference between many of his proposals and 
many of his performances under those proposals. No just 
person can deny the sincerity of his fourteen points, the 
sincerity of his advocacy of them, nor the quality of the 
spirit that proposed them. Yet he allowed two of those 
fourteen points as a contingent for an armistice to be 
wrecked and discarded by the English, the French and the 
Italians before there had been authoritative discussion of 
them, and when he had made the entire fourteen essential 
for a peace. He did not have to do that. He was in a posi- 
tion then when his word was the supreme law of the world. 
He had more power than Lloyd George, Clemenceau and 
Orlando combined, but he saw—or, because of his tem- 
peramental faculty of intensive self-consideration, thought 
he saw—a possible lessening of his own position through 
conflict with these men, and he first allowed them to dic- 
tate what amounted to the elimation of one-seventh of his 
gospel of essentials, and later saw the wreck of about all 
the rest of them. 
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The peace conference has been raked over extensively 
already, and will be raked and re-raked for years to come, 
and always the rakers will bring to light Wilsonian influ- 
ences or lack of them, Wilsonian policies, Wilsonian prel- 
udes and postulates, because he was the central figure of it 
always—an idealist under the stress of practicalities, and 
beset by practicalists under the stress of ideals. The metes 
and bounds of any ideal in its relation to human life, save 
its spiritual relation, are exactly the extent of the possible 
application of it to conditions as they exist, and no more. 
No present or future commentator on Mr. Wilson, who is 
at all just, can deny him the virtue of realizing that truth; 
but the just commentator will add that his error was not 
in admitting metes and bounds but in allowing others to 
lay down for him what those metes and bounds were. He 
was dictator of that phase of it in the early days of the con- 
ference, and could have continued dictator to the end had 
his temperament allowed. It grew to be the belief of those 
who watched the proceedings that Mr. Wilson’s idea 
became, eventually, that if he demanded what others—the 
practicalists—said was too much he would finish by getting 
far too little for his own requirements. 


Two Personalities in Conflict 


HAVE no doubt that the future, detached, unimpas- 

sioned analysts of the peace conference will set it down as 
their opinion that the bulk of Mr. Wilson's failures at the 
peace conference came from just that—the personal equa- 
tion—the consideration of himself in a historical sense, a 
consideration of easy application by his mind because he is 
a historian. The idealistic Wilson was in constant conflict 
with the politic Wilson because while ideals furnish sus- 
tenance to the spirit, politics gets results for the substance 
Just one example: Mr. Wilson started his presidential 
career with the announced policy of pitiless publicity, 
which is in the nature of an ideal governmental policy; but 
it soon developed that publicity was to be pitiless only for 
those he did not pity. Later he expressed that similar 
sentiment in “open covenants openly arrived at,’’ which 
he made vital in his program for peace. 

The vitality of that policy existed no longer than the 
first session. Perhaps it could not have existed longer 
than that. The point is that Mr. Wilson was in a position 
to keep vital that policy, and he did not do it. If he had 
insisted on open covenants openly arrived at in the begin- 
ning, when he was supreme, there would have been dissent, 
but not disobedience. He was dissuaded, if indeed he ever 
seriously pressed the matter. He did not make a fight on 
dt, nor exert his authority on it. He compromised that 
ideal, abandoned it; and why? It cannot be because he 
was not sincere in stating it, and must be because it was 
not politic to press it. So with much else. Mr. Wilson’s 
ambition was not 
only to make peace 





man the Democrat 

really should nomi ‘ 
nate, in all the « 

cumstances was the 

pr ipal tenant of 

the White House 

| hey may have 

been wrong Cer 

tainly, so far as car 


be learned, Mr 
Wilson never said to 
any of them that he 
would like to have 
the nomination, but 
he never said, either 
that he 
any other to have 


would like 


it, which reasonal 

ind as leader of } 

party he might have 
done after the dead 
lo had continued 
f everal day 
In any event, and 
pending the fran] 
memoirs of tt ‘ 
mentioned, und 
orme ithers, docu 
mented they 
mightand should be, 
there was sufficient 
exterior ground a 
the convention 
progressed to jus 
tify the statement 
now that the duti 
ful, logical ana po 
litical solution of 
the nomination 
problem as cor 

ceived by Mr. Wil 
son was the proffer 
of the nomination to 








but to be the peace- 
maker. That, his 
hereditary blood 
strain most likely 
assured him, was 
what was right- 
eously in it for him, 
and what did not 
coincide was subject 
to that criterion. 
Most men with 
minds that are 
more than rudi- 
mentary in their 
operations delude 
themselves about 
their mental quali- 
ties, but unfailingly 
discover their real 
mental qualities to 
the judicious of 
their observers. It 
is a fair enough as- 
sumption that Mr. 
Wilson considers 
the dominant 
quality of his mind 
to be the logical 
quality—the rea- 
soning quality—the 
quality of precision 
in correlating, ana- 
lyzing and setting 
forth the relations 
of causes and effects, 
of arriving at con- 
clusions that are 
justified only by 
relevant premises. 
At any rate, it 
would so seem. 








himself; that poss 
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bly he mistook the 
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President Wilson at His Paris Residexce With His Confreres of the Council of Four —Ortando, Lloyd George and Clemenceau 


(Continued on 
Page 120) 
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WO AND TWO 


By Alice MacGowan and Perry Newberry 


ILLUSTRATED 


N THE blank silence that followed my 
last 
room 

sound-softening rugs, Dy 


words, there in the big dignified 


with its Circassian 


walnut and 


keman, the oldest 
e had been 


But it can’t be! 


director, squalled out as though 
bitten: ‘‘ All there is to tell! 
It isn’t possib His voice cracked, split 
on the word, and the rest 
ized squeak: “A man can 
thin air!” 

““A man!”’ Knapp, 


suitcase 


came in an agon- 


t just vanish into 
the cashier, echoed. ‘A 
full of money—our money—can’t 
vanish into thin air in the of a few 
hours 

Feverish] 
phrase bacl 
ludicrous if it 
Well, money, when y« 


course 


the time-worn 


would have been 


y they passed 
c and forth; it 


hadn’t been so deadly serious. 


yu come to think of it, 


is its very existence to such an institution; 
it was not to be wondered at that the twelve 


in the directors’ 
Avenue Savings Bank 


fe-or-death matter. 


men round the jong table 
room of the Van Nes 
found this a li 

“How much 
voiced old Anson down a 


stuck and got 





”* began heavy-set, heavy- 
t the lower end, but 
no larther. 

on every face at 


There was a smitten look 





13 1 
the contemp 101 a suitcase could hold so 


expressed in term 





unguessably great a sum, 


of cash and securities. 
“We'll have the exact amount in a few 
moments; I’ve just set them to verifying.” 
President Whipple indicated with a slight 
backward nod the second and smaller table in 


the room, where two clerks 


delved, molelike, 
at piles of securities, at greenbacks and yellow 
backs bound round with paper collars, and 
stacks of coir 


+ 


The blinds were down, only the table lamps 





on, and a gooseneck ove where the men 
counted. It put the place all in shadow, and 
threw out into bolder relief the faces round 
that board, gray-white, denatured, all wit} 


the financier’s curiously 


inhuman look. The 
in sight was 


one fairly cheerful countenance 


that of A.G. Cummings, the bank’s attorney. 
For myself, 


results those 





waiting to hear what 
‘s would bring us. So far, 
Whipple had been quite noncommittal; the 
extraordinary state of the market—every- 
thing so upset that a bank couldn’t afford 
or irregularity 
hinting at som mind not evident 
to the rest of us. I was just rising to go round 
and ask him quietly if, having reported, | 
might not be excused to get on with the actual 
work, when the door opened. 


ng fellow who stood 


AS OF 





even the suspicion of a loss 





in his 
gi 








ed so foreign to the 
business in hand; perhaps the carriage of |} 


tall 


movements, the way he 


figure, the military abruptness of his 


swung the door back 
far against the wall and halted there, looking 
us over. But I do know that 
Worth Gilbert, } 


crossed the threshold, 


no sooner had 
from France, 
meeting Whipple’s outstretched 
to the others, than suddenly 
We were 


ome 





hand, nodding carelessly 

every man in the room seemed older, less a man. 

dead ones; he tl live wire in the place. 
“Boyne’’—the president turned quickly to me 


e or 
“would 
you mind going over for Captain Gilbert’s benefit what 
you've 1 
The 
join the circle at the 


just said?” 
newcomer had, so far, movement to 


, chin up, look- 


not made any 
He stood there 





ing straight at us all, but quite through us. At the back of 
the gaze was a something between weary and fierce that I 


have noticed in the eyes of so many of our boys home from 


what they’d witnessed and gone through over there, when 
forced to bri y 
of civil life Used 


war, they can hardly handle 


heir attention to the stale, 


bloodless affairs 
fortunes of 
themselyes when matters 





o the 


instant, conclusive 


hitch and halt upon customs and legalities; the only thing 


that appeals to them is the big chance, win or lose, and 


Sucl 


have it over 
the group that was t 


a man doesn’t speak the language of 
here gat he red 

him, old Dykeman rasped, without 
‘What’s Captain Gilbert got to do 


Just looking at 
further provocation, 


with the private concerns of this bank? 


Br JAMES mM. 








No Sooner Had Worth Gilbert, Lately Home From France, 
Crossed the Threshotd Than Suddenty Every Man in the 
Room Seemed Older, Less a Man 


At the words—and their tone—the young man, who had 
still shown no sign of an intention to come into the meeting 
at all, walked to the table, drew out a chair and sat dow: 

“Pardon me, Mr. Dykeman”’ 
wire edge on it—‘‘the Hanford block of stock in this bank 
has, as I think you very well know, passed fully into Gil- 
bert hands to-day 

“Thomas A. Gilbert.” Dykeman was sparing of words. 

“Capt. Worth Gilbert’s father.”” Whippk 
pacification. “‘Mr. Gilbert senior was with me till 1 
noon, closing up the transfer. 
After consultation Knapp and 
I got hold of Cummings. We wanted to get you gentle 
men here—have the capital of the bank represented, as 
nearly as we could—and found that Mr. Gilbert had 
taken the twelve-forty-five train for Santa Ysobel; so, a 


Cummings’ voice had a 


attempted 


arly 


discovered the shortage. 


He had hardly left when we 


PRESTON 


Captain 


if we got 


Gilbert was to be found, 
him it would be practically —er 


the same thi 


nt 
Worth Gilbert had il the chair he ‘ 
‘ lected, absolutely indifferent. It was only 
: when Dykeman, hanging to } po , spoke 
; again that I saw a quick gleam of blue fire 
' come into those hawk eye er the slant 


brow. 
He gave a 
Dy! eman 


sort of detached attention as 


puttered 


“Not the same thing at all! Sons can’t al- 
ways speak for fathers, any more than fathers 
can alway 3 speak [or sor In this case : 


He broke off with his ugly old mouth open. 
Worth Gilbert, the sor 
with a childhood that 


of divorced parents 
ided time be 


the Fast and 


if Aly 


tween a mother in i California 
father, 
nance leisurely after the crackling old 
was hushed, 


Finally he grunted inarticulate}, 


parchmentike counte 


voice 


I'msorr 


I can’t find a more imposing word for a re 
turned hero—and an wered all ol jection 
with, “I’m here now—and hereI stay, What’ 


the exciteme 
“T was just asking Mr 
Whipple came in smoothly 
No one else offered any objectior 


Boyne to tell you,” 


What 


I re pe ated, brie fly . amounted to thi 


Dire« tly 


after closing time to-day 





; was noon, as this wa Saturda Knapp, the 
the bani had discovered a heavy 

nd it was decided on a quick i 

that Edward Clayte, one of the 

lers, had walked out with the mons 
ist I was immediate called in on 
what appeared a wide-open trail, with me so 
close behind Clayte that you'd have said ther 
was nothing to it I followed hin ind the 
suitea to his apartment at the Dunstan, 
found he'd got there at twent ve minute 
to one, and I barely thre juarter fan ho 

after 

“How do you get the efact minute Clayte 


arrived?" Anson stopped me at this point 
cs And the positi @ KI viedge that he nat 


suitcase with him 





‘Clayte asked the time—from the elerk at 
the desk—as he came in. He put the suit 
case down while he set his watch. The clerk 
saw him pick it up and go into the elevator: 
Mrs. Grigg by, a woman at work mending 
‘ on the seventh floor, which is his, saw 
him come out of the elevator carrying it, and 
let himself into his roon There the trail 

‘Ends?” As m vice halted young Gil 
bert’s word came like a |} t he trail 
can’t end unless the man was there.” 

‘Or the suitcase,” little old bee quavered nd 


Worth Gilbert gave him a swift, half-humorous glance 


Bath and bedroom,” I sai 











vindows, seven stories above the ¢ 1. I found the 
ill locked—not mere latche the D i is burglar 
proof lock No disturbance in the roor eat. ir 
place, the door closed with the u | r ind J 
had to get Mrs. Griggsb o move nee she wv tacking 
carpet right at the threshold Everything was in that 
room that should have been there—except (¢ e and 
the suitcase 

The babel of complaint and sugge ke out as I 
finished, exact is it had d whe I got ‘ 
before *T he Cyr ysb woma ‘ to be kept t er 
irveillance The clerk. the } ‘ é int } t ‘ 
watched’’—and so on, and I ecu eit edy 
issurance that h routine 1 tter 1 het } 
and thoroughly attended to M ‘ ey, r 
I’m not so young I was. This } ed to | e of 
those grinding ca where the ‘ ru 
through the roll ? times t : 
lim in the ¢ whether t 

The only thing y that ! 
look at wa nat ent ing fk ‘ 
opening | t { ant ‘ 
rushing ir hem v he f ‘ | , 
for Whipple t ‘ ‘ ! 

ed} ‘ i t 
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what I was up against. What, exactly, had the Van Ness 
Avenue Bank lost? That, and not the 
key for my first moves. And at last a clerk crossed to our 
table, touched Whipple's 
paper 

‘I'll read the total, gentlemen.” The president stared at 
the sheet he held, moistened his lips, gulped, gasped 

*My ! I'd no idea it was so much!” and fin- 
ished in a changed voice: ‘‘ Four hundred and eighty-seven 
thousand two hundred and thirty-four dollars.” 

A deathlike hush. Dykeman’ 
the ambulance; Anson slumped in 
Sillsbee sat twisted away so that his face wa 
but the 
gripped the table toy 
the young voice that br 
the effect of scaring the others, 
lance, rather than reassuring them 

Worth Gilbert leaned forward and 
‘This is beginning to be intere 


anything else, was 


arm and presented a sheet of 


heavens 


mere look was a call for 

little old 
in shadow, 
showed white his hand 
None of them seemed able to speak; 


his chair; 


knuckles bone where 


oke startlingly on the stillness had 


with its tone of noncha 


l 


looked round in my 
direction with ting. What 
do the I olice say of it?” 

“We've not thought well to notify them yet.” 


cashier and he broke off 


Whipple’s 
Quietly 
Knapp 


returned 


eve consulted that of his 
the clerks got out with the last load of securitic 
closed the door carefully behind them, and as he 
to us Whipple repeated, “I had no idea it was so big,” his 
tone almost pleading as he looked from one to the other. 
“But I felt from the first that we'd better keep this thing 
We don’t want a run on the bank, and under 
, almost anything might start 


to ourselves 
present financial condition 
But 
He seemed unable to go on; 
table had anything to offer 
the outsider, who spoke again 
I suppose Clayte was bonded 
“Fifteen thousand dollars.” 
the information dully. The sum 
that which, we were to understand, had traveled out of the 


lion dollars!” 


one half ami 
none of the other men at the 
It was the silent youngster, 
" for what that’s worth?” 
Knapp, the cashier, gave 
sounded pitiful beside 
bank as currency and unregistered securities in Clayte’s 
suitcase 

“ Bonding hound him, 
Young Gilbert put it bluntly. “ Will the 
help you out?’’—in the tone of 


> 


won't they? 
Clearing House 


company will 


one discussing a lost 
umbrella 
“Not much chance 
“You know as well as I do that we are 
help from outside. I want you all to stand by me now 
keep this quiet 
“ Among ourselves!” 
leaks —we have a run 
“No, no 
to recover 
anyhow.’ 
Well,” said Anson 
How long is it going to take him 
I made no attempt to answer that fool question; Cum- 
a lawyer's opinion, straddling the 


Whipple’s face was sickly. 
going to get little 


now.” 


among ourselves.”’ 
rapped out Kirkpatrick. “Then it 
and where are you?” 


2 


Just long enough to give Boyne here a chance 


our money without publicity try it out 


ullenly, “that’s what he’s paid for, 


mings spoke for me, 
question, bringing up the arguments pro and con. 

“Your detective asks for publicity to assist his search. 
You refuse it. Then you've got to be indulgent with him 
in the matter of time. Understand me, you may be right; 
I’m not questioning the wisdom of secrecy, though as a 
lawyer I generally think the sooner you get to the police 
with a crime the better, You all can see how publicity and 
a sizable reward offered would give Mr. Boyne a hundred 
to help 


thousand assistants— conscious and unconscious 


nab Clayte.” 

“And we'd be a busted bank before you found him,” 
groaned Knapp. “We've got to keep this thing to our- 
selves. I agree with Whipple.” 

“It's all we can do,” the president repeated, 

“Suppose a state bank examiner walks in on you Mon- 
day?” demanded the attorney 

“We take that that serious chance,” 
Whipple solemnly 

Silence after that, again, till Cummings spoke 

“Gentlemen, there are here present twelve of the prin- 


chance replied 


He paused a moment to 
Speak- 
ing as your legal adviser, | am obliged to say that you 
should not let the bank take such a risk as Mr. Whipple 
suggests. You are threatened with a staggering loss, but, 
after all, a high per cent of money lost by defalcations is 


cipal stockholders of the bank.” 


estimate. “The capital is practically represented 


made good — wholly or in part 4 
“Half a million dollars!” 


" Cummings agreed hastily; “the 


recovered 
croaked old Sillsbee. 
“Yes, ves, of course 
larger amount’ 
such a theft are almost a 


The men who can engineer 
You've got 
use every weapon that's at hand 


against you 


strong as you are 
to make every edge cut 
And most of all, gentlemen, you've got to stand together 
a temporary expedient—to keep the 
“over and still allow Boyne the 
publicity he needs—-replace this money pro rata among 
yourselves. That wouldn't clean any of you. Announce a 
smal? defalcation, such as Clayte’s bond would cover, so 
you could use all the machinery of the 
police. Then when Clayte’s found, the money recovered, 
you reimburse yourselves.” 


No dissensions As 
bank sufficiently under 


collect there: 


“But if he’s never found? If it’s never recovered?” 
Knapp asked huskily; he was least able of any man in the 
room to stand the loss. 

“What do you say, Gilbert?” 

The attorney looked toward the young man, who all 
through the discussion had been staring straight ahead of 
him. He came round to the lawyer’s question like one 
roused from other thoughts, and agreed shortly, “Not a 
bad het.” 

“Well 
at a time. 

“It’s a peculiar case,” I began, then caught myself up 
with “All cases are peculiar. The big point here is to get 
our man before he can get rid of the money. We were close 
after Clayte; even that locked room in the St. Dunstan 
needn't have stopped us. If he wasn’t in it he was some- 
where not far outside it. He’d had no time to make a real 
get-away. All I needed to lay hands on him was a good 
description.” 

“ Description?’’ echoed Whipple. “Your agency’s got 
descriptions on file—thumb prints— photographs—of every 
employee of this bank.” 

“Every one of ’em but Clayte,” I said. “When I came 
to look up the files there wasn’t a thing on him. Don’t 
think I ever saw him—knowingly— myself.” 

A description of Edward Clayte? Every man at the 
table—even old Sillsbee—sat up and opened his mouth to 
give one, but Knapp beat them to it with: ‘“Clayte’s 
worked in this bank eight years. We all know him. You 
can get just as many good descriptions as there are people 
on our pay roll or directors in this room—and plenty more 
at the St. Dunstan, I'll be bound.” 

“You think so?” I said wearily. “I have not been idle, 
gentlemen; I have interviewed his associates. Listen to 
this; it is a composite of the best I’ve been able to get.” 
I read: “Edward Clayte; height, about five feet seven or 
eight; weight, between one hundred and forty and one 
hundred and fifty pounds; age, somewhere round forty; 
smooth face; medium complexion, fairish; brown hair; 
light eyes; apparently commonplace features; dressed 
neatly in blue business suit, black shoes, black derby 
hat ¥ 

“Wait a minute,’ 
they gave you at the St. Dunstan 
when he came in?” 

I nodded, 

“Well, I'd have said he had on tan shoes and a fedora. 
He did—or was that yesterday? But, aside from that, 
it’s a perfect description; brings the man right up before 
me,” 

I heard a chuckle from Worth Gilbert. 

“That description,” I said, “is gibberish; mere words. 
Would it bring Clayte up before anyone who had never 
seen him? Ask Captain Gilbert, who doesn’t know the 
man. I say that’s a list of the points at which he resembles 
every third office man you meet on the street. What I 
want is the points at which he'd differ. You have all known 
Clayte for years; forget his regularities, and tell me his 
peculiarities—looks, manners, dress or habits.” 

There was a long pause, broken finally by Whipple. 

“He never smoked,” said the bank president. 

“Occasionally he did,”’ contradicted Knapp; and the 
pause continued till I asked, “Any peculiarities of cloth- 
ing?” 

“Oh, yes,” 
serge.” 

“ But sometimes gray,” added Knapp heavily. And old 
Sillsbee piped in, “I’ve seen that feller wear pin-check; I 
know I have.” 

I was fed up on clothes. 

“How did he brush his hair?”’ I questioned. 

““Smoothed down from a part high on the left,’”” Knapp 
came back promptly. 

“On the right,”” boomed old Anson from the foot of the 
table. 

“Sometimes 
hesitantly. 

“Oh, well, then, what color was it? Maybe you can agree 
better on that.” 

“Sort of mousy color,” Knapp thought. 

“O Lord! Mousy colored!"’ groaned Dykeman under 
his breath. “Listen to "em!" 

“Well, isn’t it?” Knapp was a bit stung. 

“House mousy or field mousy?" Cummings wanted 
to know. 

“Knapp’s right enough,”” Whipple said with dignity. 
“The hair is a medium brown—indeterminate 
brown.” He glanced round the table at the heads of hair 
under the electric lights. ‘“‘Something the color of Mer- 
rill’s.”” And a director began stroking his hair nervously. 

“No, no; darker than Merrill's,” broke in Kirkpatrick. 
“Isn't it, Knapp?” 

“Why, I was going to say lighter, 
discouragedly. 

“Never mind,” I sighed. “Forget the hair. Come on— 
what color are his eyes?” 
“Blue,”’ said Whipple. 
“Gray,” said Knapp. 


Boyne ——” Whipple was giving way an inch 


interposed Knapp. “Is that what 
what he was wearing 


said Whipple. “Very neat. Usually blue 


I guess he did,”” Knapp conceded 


yes 


man’s 


* admitted the cashier 
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“Brown,” said Kirkpatrick. 

They all spoke in one breath. And as I despairingly laid 
down my pencil the last man repeated firmly: “Brown. 
But—they might be light brown—or hazel, y’know.”’ 

“But, after all, Boyne,” Whipple appealed to me, 
“you've got a fairly accurate description of the man; one 
that fits him all right.” 

“Then he’s description proof. No moles, scars or visible 
marks?” I suggested desperately. 

“None.” There was a negative shaking of heads. 

“No mannerisms? No little tricks, such as a twist of 
the mouth, a mincing step or a head carried onone side?” 

More shakes of negation from the men who knew Clayte. 

“Well, at least you can tell me who are his friends—his 
intimates?” 

Nobody answered. 

“He must have friends?”’ I urged. 

“He hasn’t,” maintained Whipple. “ Knapp is as close 
to him as any man in San Francisco.” 

The cashier squirmed. 

“But outside the bank—who were his associates?” 

“Don’t think he had any””—from Knapp. 

“ Relatives?” 

““None—I know he hadn’t.” 

“Girls? Lord! Didn't he have a girl?” 

“Not a girl.” 

“No associates—no girl? For the love of Mike, what 
could such a man intend to do with all that money?” I 
gasped. ‘Where did he spend his time when he wasn’t 
in the bank?” 

Whipple looked at his cashier for an answer. But 
Knapp was sitting head down in a painful brown study, 
and the president himself began hesitantly: “Why, he was 
perhaps the one man in the bank that I knew least about. 
The truth is he was so unobjectionable in every way, 
personally unobtrusive, quite unimportant and uninter- 
esting; really-—-er—uneverything, such a—a ——”’ 

“Shadow,”” Cummings suggested. 

“That's the word—shadow. I never thought to inquire 
where he went till he walked out of here this noon with the 
bank’s money crammed in that suitcase.” 

“Was the Saturday suitcase a regular thing?”’ I asked, 
and Whipple looked bewildered. 

But Knapp woke up with: “Oh, yes. For years. Books 
to be exchanged at the public library, I think. No.” 
Knapp spoke heavily. ‘Come to think of it, guess that 
was special work. He told me once he was taking some 
sort of correspondence course.” 

“Special work!”’ chuckled Worth Gilbert. “I'll tell the 
world!” 

“Oh, well, give me a description of the suitcase,” I 
hurried. 

“Brown. Sole leather. 
from Whipple a bit stiffly. 

“Brass rings and lock, I suppose?”’ 

“Brass or nickel; I don’t remember. What'd you say, 
Knapp?” 

“IT wouldn’t know now if it was canvas and tin,” re- 
plied the harried cashier. 

“Gentlemen,” I said, looking across at the clock, “since 
half past two my men have been watching docks, ferries, 
railroad stations, every garage near the St. Dunstan, the 
main highways out of town. Seven of them on the job, and 
in the first hour they made ten arrests on that description; 
and every time sure they had their man. They thought, 
just as you seem to think, that the bunch of words 
described something. We're getting nowhere, gentlemen, 
and time means money here.” 


That’s all I ever noticed” 


au 

N THE squabble and snatch of argument, given dignity 

only because it concerned the recovery of half a million 
dollars, we seemed to have lost Worth Gilbert entirely. 
He kept his seat, that chair he had taken instantly when 
old Dykeman seemed to wish to have it denied him; but 
he sat on it as though it were a lone rock by the sea. I 
didn’t suppose he was hearing what we said any more than 
he would have heard the mewing of a lot of gulls, when, on 
one of our sudden silences, he burst out: 

“For heaven's sake, if you men can’t decide on any- 
thing, sell me the suitcase! I'll buy it, as is, and clean 
up the job.” " 

“Sell you—the suitcase—Clayte’s suitcase?”’ They sat 
up on the edge of their chairs—-bewildered, incredulous, 
hostile. Such a bunch is very like a herd of cattle; any- 
thing they don’t understand scares them. Even the at- 
torney studied young Gilbert with curious interest. I was 
mortal glad I hadn’t said what was the fact, that with the 
naming of the enormous sum lost I was certain this was 
a sizable conspiracy with long-laid plans. 

They were mistrustful enough as Whipple finally ques- 
tioned, “Is this a bona-fide offer, Captain Gilbert?” 

And Dykeman came in after him, “A gambler’s chance 
at stolen money—is that what you figure on buying, sir? 
Is that it?” 

And heavy-faced Anson asked bluntly: “Who's to set 
the price on it? You or us? There’s practically half a 
million dollars in that suitcase. It belongs to the bank. 





| 
| 
| 





If you’ve got an idea that you can buy up the chance of it 
for about fifty per cent—you’re mistaken. We have too 
much faith in Mr. Boyne and his agency for that. Why, 
at this moment one of his men may have laid hands on 
Clayte, or found the man who planned ——” 

He stopped with his mouth open. I saw the same sus- 
picion that had taken his breath away grip momentarily 
every man at the table. A hint of it was in Whipple’s 
voice as he asked gravely: ‘Do you bind yourself to 
pursue Clayte and bring him, if possible, to justice?” 
“Bind myself to nothing. I'll give four hundred thou- 


of the row and convinced them that he meant what he said, 
not only by his offer but by its time limit. 

“How about publicity, if this goes?’’ Whipple suddenly 
interrogated, raising his voice to top the pack yell. “Even 
with four hundred thousand dollars in our vaults, a run’s 
not a thing that does a bank any good. I suppose”’ 
stretching up his head to see across his noisy associates 
“T suppose, Captain Gilbert, you'll be retaining Boyne’s 
agency? In that case, do you give him the publicity 
he wants?” 


“Course he does!"" Dykeman hissed. “Can't you see? 
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Whipple gave me an agonized glance. I nodded affirma- 
tively. He put the question to vote in a breath 
The ayes had it, old Dykeman shouting after them in 
an angry squeak, “No! No! } 
about him 
face; but never again! Never again 
I made my way over to Gilbert and stood in front of him 
“You've bought something, boy,” I said 


"and adding as he glared 


‘I'd like to be able to look a news paper in the 


If you mean 
to keep me on as your detective you Can assure these pe ople 
that I'll do my darnedest to give information to the police 
and keep it out of the papers What's happened here 








to keep in their em 












traces of the enthu 


sand dollars for that suitcase.’ He fumbled in his pocket . Damn fool wants his name in the papers! Rotten story won't get any farther than this room—through me.” 
with an interrogative “You're hired, 
look at Whipple and Jerry Boyne.” Gil- 
“May I smoke in —— bert slapped me on 
here?” and lit a ciga- | f £2 12K ; <i the back affection 
tte w siting | § ca - i 
rette without waiting ie it y 5 reget fd ts 4 <9 ately After all, he 
for a reply. & , 4 © {4 4, + Ye iia > 4 “a ‘ hadn’t changed so 
i ae ‘ 4 2 tare ee fa ee Maes . “~ . ; ATP 
Banking institu- | 4 . & } Ere i, r vg ak ad ‘ § much in his four years 
tions take some pains dg { 5 f. v@ ~ eS ery» t over there; 1 began 
iG f a ? to ee more than 
: ¢ 


ploy no young men 
who are known to 
play poker; but a 
poker face at that 
board would have ac- 
quired more than its 
share of dignity. As 
it was, you could ee, 
almost as though 
written there, the 
agonizing doubt run- 
ning riot in their 
faces as to whether 
Worth Gilbert was a 
young hero coming to 
the bank’s rescue or 
a con man playing 
them for suckers 

It was Knapp who 
said at last, huskily, 
“TI think we should 
close with Captain 
Gilbert's offer.’” The 
cashier had a consid- 
erable family, and I 
knew his recently 
bought Pacific Ave- 
nue home was not all 
paid for. 

“We might con- 
sider it.” Whipple 
glanced doubtfully at 
his associates. “If 
everything else fails 
this might be a way 
out of the difficulty 
for us.” 

If everything else 
failed! President 
Whipple was cer- 
tainly no poker 
player. 

Worth Gilbert 
gave one swift look 
about the ring of 
faces, pushed a brown 
muscular left hand 
out on the table top, 
glanced at the wrist 
watch there and sug- 
gested brusquely: 
“Think it over. My 
offer holds for fifteen 
minutes. Time to 
get at all the angles 
of the case. Huh! 
Gentlemen! I seem 
to have started some- 
thing !”’ 

For the directors 
and stockholders of 
the Van Ness Avenue 








astic youngster to 
whom I used to spin 
detective arnsinthe 
grill at the St. Fran 
cis or on the rocks by 
the Cliff House 
‘Sure, we'll keep it 
out of the papers 
I'd rather 


not pose as the foo] 


Suits me 


soon parted from hi 


money 
The remark was 
apropos; Knapp had 


feverishly beckoned 
the lawver over toa 
little side des} 
were down at it, the 
light snapped on, 
writing, trying to 
frame up an agree 
ment that would hold 
water. One by one 
the others went and 
looked on nervously 
as they worked. By 
the time they'd fin 
ished something 
everybody ‘d seen it 
but Worth; andwhen 
it was finally put in 
his hands all he 
seemed to notice was 
the one point of the 
time they'd set for 
payment 

‘It'll be quite 
tunt to get the 


amount together by 


ten o'clock Mon- 
day,"’ he said slowly 
‘There are securities 
to be converted ¥ 
He paused, and 
looked up on a queer 
hush 
‘*Securitie 
croaked Dykertan 
‘To be converted? 


Oht” 


poe 


““Yes’’—in some 
surprise. “Or would 
the bank prefer to 
have them turned 
over in their present 
form? 

Again a strained 
moment, broken by 
Whipple nervou 


“Maybe that would 








Bank were at that 











moment almost as 
yappy and snappy as 
a wolf pack. Dykeman wanted to know about the eighty- 
seven thousand and odd dollars not covered by Worth’s 
offer—did they lose that? Knapp was urging that Clayte’s 
bond, when they’d collected, would shade the loss; Whip- 
ple reminding them that they’d have to spend a good 
deal— maybe a great deal 
money that Worth Gilbert would have to spend instead if 
they sold to him; and finally an ugly mutter from some- 
where that maybe young Gilbert wouldn't have to spend so 
very much to recover that suitcase 

The tall young fellow looked thoughtfully at his watch 
now and again. Cummings and I chipped into the thickest 


and giving you opinions is what you pay me a 
I'd have said close with him while you can.” 


opinion 
salary for 


| be better’: and a 
, quickly ippressed 
chuckle fro ( 
“But, Bobs — Suppose You Could Possibly Save Mea ming 
Hundred Thousand Dottars a Minute"’ The agreement was in duplicate It gave Worth G 
bert complete ownership of a described sole-leather suit 
like this—about some lunatic buying a suitcase with a case and its listed contents and, as he had der te 
cool half million in it—would ruin any bank if it got into bound him to nothing save the payment. Cumming 
print."" Dykeman’s breath gave out. ‘ And—it’s—it’s frankly that the transaction was illegal from end to e1 
on the recovery of the suitcase, just the kind of story the accursed yellow press would eat and that any assurance as to the bank's ceasing to pursus 
up. Let it alone, Whipple. Let his damned offer alone. Clayte would amount to compounding a felony. Yet we 
There’s a joker in it somewhere.” all signed solemnly, the lawyer and I as witnesses. Af 
“There won't be any offer in about three minutes,” cier’s idea of indecency is something about money w} 
maybe he wouldn’t! Cummings quietly reminded them. “If you'd asked my hasn't formerly been done. The directors got sorer and sore 


as Worth Gilbert's cheerfulness increased 


(Continucd on Page 108 





MY | tit ith I was exposed to 
the standard literary endurance tests 
for tl oung, and so quite naturally 

I recapture the conservative attitude that 
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for more than 1900 years, he would not have 
kept pace with the cost of upkeep of this 
Government for the one single year 1920 

Suppose this imaginary government 





ymmmended itself to the judicious Rollo 


Well, R aid Dorothy, “shall I tell 
a true story or one that is not true?”’ 
I think, on the whole, Dorothy, I would 
. ‘ ha ’ y j ° 

Ve we then, without further preface 
ntroductior l plunge into the tale I 
ave to tel I do not attempt to amuse or 
entertain you. It is an unadorned recital. I 
have lone i ob when I tell the story 
ea ind simply and plainly. Here is the 
or enario, of the piece which con 

ern 1 intimatery ind directly 
One person out of every sixty-eight in 
th ountry old enough to earn a living is 
working for the Government. This does 
not take into account the hundreds of thou 
sands in the Army and Navy. It means 
‘ lemployees onl An estimate made by 


the Census Bureau in anticipation of the 
findings of the Fourteenth General Census 
places the number of residents in the cor 


tinental United State ten years of age or 


ver who are engaged in gainful occupa 
tion that means working for a living 
at about 47,000,000 The national civil 
ervice employed on July 31, 1920, approxi 
mately 691,116 worker That is one in 


159 of the entire population or one in sixty 


eight of the working population. The rest 


of us are the employer We pay all these 
people who work for u It costs a pretty 
penny 

Every man, woman and child in this 
country contribute an average of filty 
three dollars in taxes to the support ol the 


national Government. Actually it is nearer 
fifty-four than fifty-three dollars, but lam 
| 


taking the smaller sum for the sake of the 


round number Chat is, the average family 
+ $265 a year out of its 


earnings to the Federal Government alone, 


of five persons pa 


in addition to what is paid for state, county 
and city taxes. The estimated average 
yearly income of a family of five is some- 


thing more than $700. But before any of 
that $700 is spent $265 must be turned over 
to the general Government to run the busi- 
ness of the United Stats 


Whaat is a Billion? 


n does not pay 
A great many 
but those who 





F COURSE « very pers 
( exactly fifty-three dollars 
pay more and some pay less; 
pay the most try to take it out of those who 
pay the least by increasing the prices of 
what they have to ell, or for services 
rendered or work performed, so that it 
avesages out at filty-three dollars Some 
pay more than their share, others pay less 
TI : cailed an incident of taxation. The 
whole point that we all pay; that we pay 











spender had been authorized to pay out at 
the rate of twenty-three dollars a minute 
through the centuries. He would have 
not finished, on January 1, 1921, paying 
for our share of the cost of the World War 
by some $784,036,960. He would have that 
much left over after paying out $23,225,- 
963,040. He would have been paying out 
nearly forty cents every second the clock 
ticked for more than nineteen centuries 
without being able to discharge our share 
of the World War cost. 


The Taxpayer's Only Friend 


OU can see for yourself that that sort 

of thing can’t go on forever. It couldn't 
have kept up as it has if this country did 
not have such incredible resources and an 
industrious population. If we must find 
the money to pay taxes in one year a sum 
that exceeds a disbursal at the rate of five 
dollars a minute for more than nineteen 
centuries, we are eating up our resources 
at a dangerous pace. Though it is common 
to acquire wealth easily and without work- 
ing, only one method has ever been devised 
to produce it. It must be worked for. 
Somebody sweats for and works for all the 
wealth that is represented by the money we 
are spending. It may be you. Certainly it 
is all of us together. I quite agree with the 
senator who cried out the other day, “The 
Treasury of the United States needs friends 
now if it ever did!” 

The taxpayer is next of kin to the Treas- 
ury. At any rate he is the first person no- 
tified when the Treasury needs money, and 
he always has to dig down into his jeans for 
whatever is needed. Taxpaying, even more 
than charity, begins at home. The boy’s 
best friend is his mother, but the taxpayer's 
only friend is himself. The only thing that 
can be done for him is to disclose as vividly 
as possible how much his Government is 
costing and let him decide what he will do 
about it. It all comes down to this: The 
more money the Government spendsthrough 
defective organization or extravagance the 
less you have to spend or save. 

So much for the cost of the national busi- 
ness we support. We are all minority stock- 
holders. The concern has no other source 
of revenue than our contributions. It doesn’t 
make any money. Itisn’t organized to make 
money. In times like these, when almost 
everybody feels that he gets too little for 
what he sells and has to pay too much for 
what he buys, it seems to me the least we 
can do is to take an active and intelligent 
interest in this great common enterprise of 
ours and make sure that it is well organized; 
that it doesn’t waste or spend extrava- 
gantly; that the employees are paid an 








now more than we ever paid before; and 
there is no present prospect of our paying 
less for some year 

In this way we have all paid for our share in the World 
War The net cost 
$24,010,000,000, or, including our loans to foreign govern 
ments, which have not been repaid, $33,455,000,000 


of that enterprise to date has been 


These are official Treasury figures. Do not let your eyes 
rhirty-three billion four hundred 
fifty-five million dollars is an almost incomprehensible 


run over them lightly 


um There's gold in them hills, boys,”’ as the old pros 
pector in the play put it. The cost of running the national 
Government is now around $5,000,000,000 a year. The 
experts say that for the next two or three years the cost 
of the Government will not descend below about $4,000,- 
000,000 a vear 
I want you clearly to understand the immensity, the 
magnitude, the overwhelming size of such sums. We chat 
ter about billions nowadays without in the least knowing 
what is a billion. Let me try to bring it home to you. It 
now, roughly speaking, 1920 years since the birth of 
Christ. We do not know precisely and accurately at what 
hour atid on what day Christ was born. But under the 
Gregorian calendar, according to which we now reckon 
time, we have a record of the days since January first of the 


The Capitot at Midnight 


Year One, Anno Domini. From the beginning of the Year 
One to January 1, 1921, there elapsed about 701,267 days, 
or, to reduce it further, 16,830,408 hours, which being re- 
duced again means 1,009,824,480 minutes. 

I will ask you to remember that the whole history of the 
modern world from the first second of the Year One to 
the last second of the year 1920 has been compressed into 
1,009,824,480 minutes. Now let us suppose that with the 
permission of the Roman authorities the United States 
had established a disbursing officer at Jerusalem on the 
first day of the Year One with instructions to pay out 
five dollars a minute day and night, Sundays and holi- 
days included, right down through the centuries to 
New Year's Day this year. Suppose he had been given 
$5,686,005,706 to start him on his long spell of spending. 
That is the precise sum that it cost to run this Govern- 
ment in 1920. On the morning of January 1, 1921, this 
mythical disbursing officer, giving away money at the rate 
of five dollars a minute, would have spent only $5,049,- 
122,400, and would still be one of the richest men in the 
world, for he would have left on hand $636,883,306 of the 
original sum. Paying out at the rate of five dollars a minute 


adequate wage and have proper working 

conditions; that their morale is kept high 
and their enthusiasm in our interest unabated; in fine, 
that as a business it shall be conducted as efficiently and 
economically and on as modern scientific principles as any 
large private business. 

Is it? 

Just now a belated effort is under way to find out some 
of the fats about government business and government 
employment and make a report to all us shareholders 
Congress passed just before Christmas and sent to the 
President for approval a resolution providing for the ap- 
pointment of a committee “to be known as the Joint 
Committee on Reorganization, to consist of three members 
of the Senate and three members of the House of Represen- 
tatives, to make a survey of the administrative services 
of the Government for the purpose of securing all perti- 
nent facts concerning their powers and duties, their dis- 
tribution among the several executive departments and 
the overlapping and duplication of authority.” 

In reporting the resolution from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee to the House the members were told: 

“It is a matter of common knowledge that millions of 
dollars are wasted by the Government by the almost 
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endless duplication of ac- 
tivities. There has been 
no fundamental change 
in the administrative ac- 
tivities since the organ- 
ization was devised by 
Alexander Hamilton,and 
the result is that activi- 
ties entirely out of har- 
mony with the functions 
of departments have 
grown with the passing 
years until the Govern- 
ment of the UnitedStates 
has become not only the 
the 
world but the world’ 






biggest business ir 


worst-managed busine 
“The purpose of the 
resolution is to ascertain 
so far as possible the ex- 
tent of the overlapping 
and duplication of activ- 
ities, with the view that 
numerous commission 
and bureaus may beelim- 
inated and agreat saving 
effected in the govern- 
mental expenditure 
The committee feels that 
no more constructiveleg- 
islation is possible under 
existing conditions than 
the legislation proposed 
by the resolution. With the present con- 
dition of the nation’s finances and the 
burdens the people suffer because of ex- 
cessive taxation, any legislative measure 





economy should com- 
ympathetic atten- 
and we feel that 
resolution and the 
committee which will be 
authority will result in 
the saving of millions annually.” 
It can be predicted flatly and with 
considerable assurance that nothing will 
come of th 


looking to rea 
mend itself to the 
tion of the House 
the passage of this 
work of th 
done under its 








proposed voyage of discov- 
ery unless we, the shareholders in the en- 
terprise, maintain an active, lively, sustained 
interest in it. One thing is always true of the 
House of Representatives — it is representative. 
If we breathe warmly upon it it glows. If we are 
indifferent it becomes cold. It is just as true in any 
private enterprise. If you aren’t interested and neglect 
your store, office or factory, your hired men will re- 
flect your attitude. 


Some Fruitless Inquiries 


HIS isn’t the first time that a plan has been set in 

motion to find out something about how the Govern- 
ment’s business is conducted. 

The earliest inquiry into the administrative methods of 
the executive departments was made by the Cockrell 
Commission in 1887. Six years later, in 1893, a joint 
commission, of which Representative Dockery was chair- 
man, was appointed to examine the status of the laws 
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organizing the departments. President Roosevelt in 1905 
named an interdepartmental committee, of which C. H. 
Keep, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, was chairman, 
to consider department methods. President Taft, in turn, 
in 1910, named a commission on economy and efficiency, of 
which Frederick Cleveland was chairman, to acquire 
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Government Dormitories for 2000 Women Employees. 
















tell you about it 


stockholders 
this journal 


the best 1 
made by persons out side 





have evoked discu 


how the national business i 
For more than a year | 


naged. These inquirie 


a knowledge of the cor 


dition in the gover 
ment establishment 
with a view to making 
reform 

Broadly and gener 
ally speaking, nothing 
came of these enter 
pr ‘ y uAaAna ] come 
Vayue ly 
publi 


monly ind 
known as the 
were not interested, and 
neither was Congre 
That ended it 


New Light 


B T just now, at this 
) moment, we have the 
best chance we ever had 
to find out about our 


; i 
1eS ina 





how to improve it and 
lessen its cost tous. The 
burden of supporting it 
is heavier than ever be 
fore Now all that fol 
lows of this long recital 


is a detached and dispas- 


onate survey of some 
of the processes of gov 
ernment that make t 


costly and cumbersome 


Ihaveacceptedanoppor 


inity to let the people in the Government 


It is the inside story of 


ve been 





scrutinizing the business of govern 


ment and making report to the other 


through the columns of 
I have not been con 


the Government a 1 


cerned with tl ve i ‘ 
political institution, but solely as a 


business organizatior nwhich we are 
all shareholder 1 and others have 
pointed out defects in the mechanism 


and personnel, and have ventured to say 
that though the Gov f 


ernment Wa 


away the greatest and largest business in the 


United States, it lacked much of being one of 


ind reports 


the government service 


ion both inside and outside the 


serried ranks of government employee 


In a letter printed in THe SATURDAY EVENING Post 


last Octeber the United States ( 


asked that space be given to an 
] 


This was supplemented by a pers 


oral request. This series o 
and that request. I am merel 


What I have written in the past 
on the outside looking in. In what 
medium of the views of those on tl 


This is in effect and substance 


graphic description of the busine 


Government and its personne 


| Service Commis 





" 
expression of its views 


onal ' t and a further 


wting as a transmitter 
year has been from one 
set down here l am the 

j 


# inside looking ou 


a sort of autobio 
ss of the United State 


I have kept away from 


(Continued on Page 141 
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G MISS 


By Earl Derr Biggers 


FUHR 


ILLY ANDERSON was an automobile sales- 
B man. He had a method all hisown, It was 
much the same method the ancient minstrels 
must have used in peddling poetry. It involved 


little mention of differential, trans- 
mission and other grimy points 
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“Nearly always. Women have a lot to say 
about the selection of the family car—and that 
talk gets them. The men I go up against are here 
to relax—to have a good time—yes, I generally 

hook them too. There was only one 
man in the state of California sold 





bout acar. Instead it was all mixed 
up witl the everlasting stars, the 
pounding surf, the misty mountain 


top Romance adapted to busi- 
ness, Anderson called it 

Hlis environment, being Southern 
California, helped alot. The climate 
play ed a gentile ace ompaniment to 
his fervid story. There j 
in the air of that wonderful state, no 
doubt of it—-a mild, soothing influ 
ence that makes poets of retired 


wholesale grocer Hard-boiled wid 


omething 


owers from Lowa farms come out to 

pend a pleasant winter—and nota 
cent more than they can help. They 
end by marrying again at the age of 
seventy and hang the expense! 


Anderson foraged up and down 
and in and out of the big tourist 
hotels, interviewing prospects. The 
pay hology of alesmanst ip wa his 
middle name. He sized each pros- 
pect up. Nine out of ten, having 
hut their roll-top desks far to the 
east, were ripe for the romance tall 
That was the talk they got 
On a warm and sunny 
late in January, Billy Anderson sat 
on the veranda of the Maryland 
Hotel, in Pasadena, opposite Mr 
Henry G. Firkir 5 of Boston. Mr 


Firkins was rumored to be a pros- 


morning 


pect He looked like a good one 
“Now, if | was trying to sell you 
a Requa car in your home town 
back East,” 
probably use another method. But 


Billy was saying, “I'd 


this—this is California, and buying 
a car in California is different from 
buying one anywhere else Do you 
know what the difference is?” 
Nell, it’s a long haul,” said 
Mr. Firkin ‘I suppose I'd have 


to pay more freight 

‘No, no!" protested Billy ‘It's 
not a question ol freight ] " 
question of —- romance 

‘Romance? 

‘You've saidit! Romance! Mr 
Firkins, what man or woman in thi 
workaday world too worn wit! 
care and worry not to be able on 
occasion te succumb to its thrill 
its glamour? 

‘I don't know. Name one 

I can’t! And let me tell you, 

ou don't have to open the cover 
of a magazine to meet up with it 
not for a minute. There’s plenty ‘ 
— 


+4 





of romance everywhere, even in the 





more Requas than I did last year,” 
he added proudly. 

“U'm!” Mr. Firkins frowned. 
“You admit, then, that it’s pretty 
easy?”’ 

“Like selling candy to an in- 
fant.” 

“Yes? Well, we never get any- 
where in this world along the easy 
route. Aren’t you about ready to 
tackle something more difficult?” 
You mean 
From what part of the States 
do you come?” 

“I’m going to surprise you,” 
laughed Billy Anderson. “I was 
born right herein Pasadena, twenty- 
three years ago. Yes, sir—a native 
son. Examine me closely. You may 
never meet another.” 

“Ever been East?” 

“Yes; but I didn’t like it.” 

“What part of the East did you 
visit?” 

“Denver,” said Billy Anderson 
seriously. Mr. Firkins smiled. 

“How would you like to come 
to Boston and work for me?” he 
asked. 

“Boston !”’ repeated Billy Ander- 


“ 


son. “I get a shiver down my 
spine. And I see snow—big piles 
of it.” 


“You're psychic,” said Firkins. 
“T admit the snow. But I'll make 
it worth your while. And a young 
man like you ought to strike out 
and see the world.” 

“I’ve felt that way at times,” 
silly admitted. “I did try Hono- 
lulu. Easy, too—selling cars. But 
not so easy to get them over after 
you've sold them. The steamship 
company has a nasty habit of leav- 
ing your consignment on the San 


ncisco pier. 








Nothing like that in Boston,” 
suggested Mr. Firkins. 

“I know—but quite aside from 
the climate, isn’t Bostona bit chilly? 
I mean,” wouldn’t my wild, free 
manner sort of scare em to death?”’ 

“That,”’ smiled Mr. Firkins, “is 
exactly my idea. We’re too conserv- 
ative out there. I want to get 
things stirring, bring in new blood.” 

“You want me to jazz up the 
Boston trade?” 

““You’ve—er—said it,” Firkins 
replied. “I'll be going back in about 
six weeks—suppose you go with me. 








‘ veryday business of sellir g auto 
mobiles Provided, of course, you 
look for it.”’ 

“Son,” said Mr. Firkins, “I don’t get you.” 

“What I mean is this,”’ smiled Billy Anderson: “When 
| sell a man a Requa car out here in California, I sell him 
not merely.a perfect piece of mechanism; I sell him revel 
and all the romance that goes with it. I sell him thousands 
of miles of smooth California roads; the roar of angry surf 
on the rocks below Monterey; the cool, silent depths of 
Topanga Cafion; the crumbling, eloquent walls of San 
juan Capistrano. I sell him the hush of a great redwood 
forest; desert valleys green with alfalfa fields; the sharp airs 
and vast panoramas of Sierra summits. Do you get me 
now?” 

“TI think I do,” admitted Mr. Firkins 

“IT want to show it to you, with all its allure and invita- 
tion,” Billy warmed up. “I want to create a picture, not 
of a wonderful piece of mechanism but of all the owner- 
ship of that piece of mechanism will procure for you out 
here in God's country.” 

He stopped, for Mr. Firkins was staring at him coldly, 
appraisingly. Could he have made a mistake in his man? 
Certainly there was 
Billy Anderson 


On rare occasions that happened 
little answering gleam in the Firkins eye. 


“What I Mean is, How Would it Look — Carved in Stone —a Good Many Years From Now, of 


Course — Eloise, Beloved Wife of Billy Anderson?" 


started in on another tack—regretfully. His was never the 
soul of a mechanic. 

“Of course, I don’t want you to think I’m neglecting the 
other side of it,” he said. “ From a mechanical standpoint, 
the Requa is a masterpiece. I’m sort of taking it for 
granted you know that.” 

“TI ought to know it,” answered Mr. Firkins surpris- 
ingly. “I’ve had the Boston agency for the Requa the 
past fifteen years, and I sell it in a number of small Massa- 
chusetts towns as well.” 

Billy Anderson deflated rapidly. 

“T didn’t know that,”’ he said limply. “It makes me 
look rather foolish. We'll be glad to fix you up with a car 
while you’re out here. Can I make a date for you with the 
boss? And I’m sorry if I’ve wasted your time.” 

He stood up. 

“Wait a minute,” Mr. Firkins said. “Sit down. You 
haven't wasted anybody’s time. Tell me, how long have 
you been handing people out the line of talk that you just 
gave me?” 

“Oh, about three years.’ 

“ Does it work?” 


I don’t know what you're getting 
here, but I'll start you at five 
thousand. What do you say?” 

“Tt has an appealing sound to it,” Billy admitted. “ And 
I am in a rut here, I know. Yes, I'll take you.” 

“Good! Give us a trial at any rate. If you don’t like 
it—well, California will still be standing.” 

“*Till the sands of the desert grow cold’—and then 
some!” 

Six weeks later Billy Anderson. called on Mr. Firkins for 
his final instructions. He was full of enthusiasm for the 
task that lay ahead. Mr. Firkins announced that he was 
returning by way of Canada, but that he wanted Billy to 
go East by the direct route. 

“My boy,” he said rather sheepishly, “I’m going to 
start in by playing a mean trick on you.” 

“Yes? Go ahead.” 

“There’s only one of my agencies that has never made 
good. Before you come to Boston I’m going to ask you to 
stop off there and try your hand for a few months. Did you 
ever hear of Stonefield, Massachusetts?” 

“Never! What sort of a place is it?” 

“Tt’s a city in the Berkshire Hills, and it’s two sorts of a 
place: On one side of the main street, a hustling factory 
town; and on the other, a group of ancient Brahmans still 
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fighting the Civil War. Anything modern they regard as 
a slap in the face. They still ride about in carriages drawn 
by an almost extinct creature called the horse.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Billy. “Not in this day 
and age.” 

“You will believe it—when you see Stonefield. It’s the 
toughest job in your line in America. I’m ashamed of 
myself, but I’m going to ask you to tackle it. The leader 
of the codfish aristocracy is an old friend of mine— Miss 
Minerva Bluebottle. I believe she came to Massachu- 
setts on the Mayflower 
grandparents.” 

“You want me to sell Miss Bluebottle on the Requa?” 

“T want you to try it. The rest of them follow her like 
Get her into one of our cars, and you'll sell forty 
I don’t believe it can 


or it may have been her great- 


shee p. 
more. But—don’t be optimistic. 
be done.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“TI do. And here’s a tip: 
large talk about California.” 

“Why not?”’ Mr. Anderson was thunderstruck. 

“Because, though there are many places where a Cali- 
fornia booster doesn’t make much of a hit, I don’t know of 
any spot where his talk will fall flatter than in the Berkshires 
of Massachusetts. The people there don’t do any vulgar 
boasting, of course; but they happen to know that God 
} days making their corner of the 


Don’t be too generous with 


spent the whole sever 
world—and left the rest of the job to novices, 

“Someone different,” 
Mr. Anderson. 

“They’re pretty deaf,” smiled Firkins. “I'll give you a 
letter to Miss Minerva. If you can sell her you’re the won- 
der of the age.” 

**T’ll sell her,”” announced Billy firmly. 

“T wonder,” mused Mr. Firkins. “It'll be worth watch- 
ing anyhow. Out here you're regarded as irresistible. I 
know myself that Minerva Bluebottle is immovable. 
When an irresistible force meets an immovable body, what 
happens then?” 

“The cross,” smiled Billy Anderson, 

pot where the immovable body once stood. 


ought to tell ’em suggested 


“will mark the 


” 


um 


JILLY ANDERSON landed in Stonefield early one 
April morning. April—in California! A riot of blossom 

ind bloom, with the warm sun beaming down. But. April 
here, in this grim Eastern state! Sad, dirty piles of snow 
along the curb, and a wind that cut like a cruel word 
sweeping down from the hills. Billy shivered, and searched 
his heart for the gay confidence that had been his when he 


left Pacific shores. Had he been reporting his analysis he 
would have been forced to write, “Confidence 


no trace.” 


He had a sort of breakfast at the leading hotel. The fried 
eggs were stone cold. What is more depressing than a cold 


fried egg? 
be the main residential street. 
approaching. 


Billy went out and found what seemed to 
A mild little citizen was 


When they were opposite each other, “Say, listen!” 


cried Billy. 


This is the usual form of address in the genial West 
But as far as the mild little man was concerned, it might 


as well have been a bomb. 
nearly lost his eyeglasses. 
of something wrong. 


“T beg your pardon,”’ he said, remembering that form of 


He jumped violently, and 
Billy Anderson was conscious 


interruption from stories he had read about the effete 


East. 
bottle.” 
“ Ah—ah—that’s it 
He hurried on. 
spoken to by a strange man! 


directly across, 


“T’m looking for the house of Miss Minerva Blue- 


said the citizen. 


He was flustered all day. He had been 


Billy Anderson looked at the house on the other side of 


the street. 
left over from another day. 


He saw a stern, forbidding type of domicile, 
It was painted a serviceable 


but ugly dark brown. Billy crossed the street and accosted 
a tall, lean Yankee who was sweeping the front walk. 
“Work for Miss Bluebottle?’’ he asked the man pleas- 


antly, offering a cigar. 


“Yes,” said the sweeper, suspicious of everything, cigar 


included. 


“What's your name? What do you do?” 


“Name's Carleton Webster. 


Been with Miss Minerva 


over forty years. Tend furnace in the winter and drive her 
sarriage in the summer. Say, what you doing—taking the 


9 


census, 


“No,” laughed Billy. “I’ve just dropped in from Cali- 
fornia—to sell Miss Bluebottle an automobile.” 

Something flitted across Carleton Webster's sallow, 
jaundiced face. It must have been meant for a smile. 


“Make it an aér-e-o-plane,” he said. 
chance.” 

“A tough baby, eh?”’ Billy inquired. 

“W-what?” 

“T say—she’s hard to sell?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” 


“Just as much 


said Mr. Webster. 


“But I kin tell you, she hates all these newfangled inven- 


tions like pizen.” 


“Well—of course, the automobile’s 


Hasn't really proved itself, I imagine. Look here 


son why you and I shouldn’t be friends. 


recent. 
no rea- 
Buy yourself a 


pretty 


box of cigars | 
Carleton a te 


ke the one | just slipped you.”” He handed 
i-dollar bill 

“No,” said Carleton, shrinking back. “I can’t take it 
It wouldn’t be right. An’ besides, Miss Minerva is peeking 
out round the parlor curtain.” 

Billy Anderson looked The curtair 


place, and in another moment the front door opened. A 


fell angrily into 
tall woman, dressed in black, with a fine white coiffure, 
stepped out on the porch. She walked like a West Point 
cadet, only straighter. At the edge of the 
paused and sniffed the 
trils. It was evidently just the air 


porch she 
air through thin, aristocratic nos- 
he had expectea—the 
, eminently satisfactory 
It had her approval, what more could it want? 
Carleton,” she said in a crisp, cool tone, 
look at the dining-room fire. It i 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Carleton, 
walk. 

Once more Miss Bluebottle sniffed. Was it possible that 
some foreign substance was contaminating the good Berk- 
shire air? Undoubtedly, for a strange young man stood on 
the sidewalk. She did not give the 
her whole attitude, as 
of an imperfect sweeping of the walk. The young man 
should have been gathered up with 
leaves. 

Billy Anderson stared for or 
second. His heart sank 

“‘ Massachusetts—there she stands!" he muttered, and 
turned to find his office as local 
Requa car. Later that morning he wrote the first of his 
letters to Miss Minerva Bluebottle 

Miss Minerva found that letter by her plate the next 
morning when she sat down to breakfast beside the cozy 
fire in her dining room. She had entered the room in 
quite a lively frame of mind, and had even smiled a greet- 
ing at her niece, 
Eloise was the only daughter of the one improvident 
Bluebottle, who had long ago squandered his substance in 
riotous Boston and passed to the great beyond For ten 
years, in Miss Minerva’s household Eloise had playe i the 
part of charity child. She was a tall girl, with wistful, 
She might have been 


clear, clean air of the Berkshire 


and correct 
" ‘come and 


MOKINE again 


and hurried up the 


ung mana look, but 
she poised there, accused her servant 


little old last year’s 


ie frightened, apprehensive 





representative of the 


Eloise, who was already at the table. 


h 
l, 
appealing eyes and beautiful hair 
very pretty, but Miss Minerva had long ago talked her 
out of it. 

“Only one letter 

Miss Bluebottle took it up. 
Automobile Company 


The name of the Requa 
on the envelope brought a frost 
into her steel-gray eyes. With her lips one firm, straight 


Continued on Page 97) 

















“I'm Not Surprised to See You,’* Snapped the Old Lady. 


“Been Following Me, No Doubt, Waiting for That Axle to Break"’ 
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E PAUSED going upstairs—he paused in 
a blond bar of January sunshine framing 
ten billions of boarding-house microbes 


volplaning on dust. He leaned his head against 
the side of the door and laughed 


and the dust whirli- 


ILLUSTRATED ar 
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“IT suppose you haven’t anything to pawn?” 
“Pop?” 
He nodded, twinkling down at her drolly. 
“T ought to get that green stuff at once.” 
“I have a pair of old paste dia- 
mond shoe buckles. They gave 





noiselessly, 
blown by the 
When he'd 


under he 


gigged backward, 
breath of his nostrils 
got his laughter well 
knocked. 

Instantly the door flew 


open 
and a fierce young face that wa 
the home of 
both 


guised, 


tears and smears 
violent and undis- 


“What the devul 


new, 
aid, 
now?" 

The tall young and the 


impassioned young fury surveyed 


man 


each other 
I heard you,” volunteered 
the young man 
“Anybody 
joined the lady hectically 


hear me!" re- 


‘Any 


can 


single body can hear me!" 

“If Mrs. Broux does there'll 
be trouble.” 

“Who cares? Her money she 
will nevaire get from me. I depart 
into the outer world Monda 
morning—-wuff! Just like that! 
Wuff—and I am gone!” 

She waved two energetic, stick- 
likearmsat him—she wasatabloid 
version of the artistic tempera- 
ment tied up in a home-dyed 
orange kimono 

“Is your concert off?" probed 
the tranquil young man 

“Off! Is it off? Mon Dieu, 
quelle question! It is the pop 
grams! Herod? I understand 
him this afternoon! I am inside 
his brain!" 

Her little face grew pink and 
became convulsed like an angry 
baby’s 

“All you extremely silly Eng- 
lish—you 
stomachs—so-—and cry in your 
But I-—I am natural! I 
ery how I will and when I will 
I ery all over my face!” 

“ What hasa pogromand Herod 
to do with your this 
evening?” 

“I have no frock 
frockatall! Ihaveordered one 
a little most stupid frock from a 
little most stupid man in a behind 
street. It was to come to-night. 


laugh in your 


heart 


concert 


no sir gle 





me three pounds for them at a 
pop once.” 

“Excellent! Will you get 
them?”’ 

He heard her fumbling; he 
heard her humming under her 
breath. She thrust them into his 
hands. 

“Voila!” She wastriumphant. 
“Oh, Mister Dressmaker Man, 
you are of a splendor! Vous avez 
the inspiration!” 

The laughter flashed in her cool 
green eyes like sunlight in the 
depths of a cave. 

“Hurry!"’ she commanded. 
“Dépéchez vous, pour l'amour de 
Dieu!” 


“You like it?” 

“Mademoiselle 
artist.” 

“Tt is what I think also.” 

They stood in the deserted 
dining room of the beastly Ken- 
nington boarding house—un- 
glazed linen tablecloths and 
bottles of tomato sauce; pickle 
jars with the mustard congested 
round the neck like powdered 
gamboge; dark blue bowls of dark 
gray sugar; and the paper peace 
flagsstillstuckin the red-and-gold 
Chinese vases on the marble man- 
telpiece., 

Everything was drab and or- 
dinary, shabby and mundane. 

She was like a futurist picture 
in a mid-Victorian atmosphere, 
crudely, tinglingly, irritatingly 
vital and virile—even a little ex- 
otic, sheathed in her pale, strange 
gown. 

“It is an adorable creation, 
monsieur !” 

He bowed, ashabby young man 
in a shabby suit, with eyes full 
of laughing gratification. 

“It is a dream solidified, ma- 
demoiselle.”” 

Her bobbed hair, short and 
black and curly, curiously electric 
like the rest of her, seemed to stir 
with her excited laughter. 


I am an 











I get anxieties. I ring up the 
little most stupid man. I hear 
nothing. I go round. A fat woman who lives above the 
shop tells me my little most stupid man is a 
great piety. There had been a procession to protest against 
popgrams.”" 

“Oh, pogroms!” 

“ Ach, it is the same! He has gone! He fast! 
synagogue! He walk in procession! He forgets my frock! 
For him my frock dies! The fat woman does not know his 
She cannot get into his shop—he takes 


man of 


He go to 


private address 
the key. Voila!” 
“Can't you borrow? 
“IT know not a single anybody!” 
“Buy one?” 
“T have one pound left world. It is 
now five o’clock—and all English are stock size! That is 
why London is so full of cushions. It is the fourteen inches 


no more in the 


they cuts off the hem of every customer who is not stock 
size--they make the cushions out of them. I have lost my 
big chance!" 

“You haven't a thing?” 

“Zis or a coat and skirt—all wrong. It is the end, I tell 
you! Wulff! And to-morrow Madame Broux puts me on 
the pavement.” 

“Were you to get paid for this concert?” 
that is all; 
give their 

one piece, me and my violin, because I am 
French, and it is for the French ill, and Monsieur Rogier 
If I do not go they will not miss me. It is I 
It is an affair of society. The ladies of 


Big 
there. 


“A guinea but it has possibilities 


artists are to critics will be 


They permit m« 


services 


introduce me 
who will miss me 


“Your Frock Was Charming," Said a Languid Voice. 
“Your Playing Delightful; But You Should Have Played 
Something They Recognize"’ 


the French legation will have to attend. Ah, je vous dis, it 
is my chance to disappear—my career who ends here.” 

Calmly he contemplated her. 

“What time is the concert?” 

“ Bight.” 

“You're not superstitious about green?” 

“What miserable idiocy is this we chat together?” 

“T will make you a frock,” he submitted levelly. “I’m 
afraid it will have to be green; but it ought to suit you 
you've got the greenest eyes I ever saw.”’ 

“You will make me a frock? You?” 

“ All the big dress designers are men. They always have 
been. I've studied in France and New York. I started at 
A in order that I might climb to Z. I’m still A-ing. Don’t 
look.so astonished, mademoiselle; it takes a man to foist a 
fashion on the world. Women aren't impersonal enough. 
They always choose the thing that suits themselves. It’s 
the line that counts. I think I understand line. We've 
certainly got to get that green stuff out of pawn. It’s a 
most topping color—like icy water. It'll make your eyes 
look like jade.” 

She put two fingers above her ears and wagged them at 
him, a little droll figure in her orange kimono, indescrib- 
ably pixyish. 

“ Bogy bogy! 
You are jealous 
green.” 


Everyone speaks of my green eyes! 
you are spiteful—you have the eyes 


“T’ll carry your violin case to 
the tube.” 

“T alone carry it. It is a Strad. It was the violin of 
my father. But you come. You come to the concert and 
hear my play in the frock of your splendid imaginings. 
And when the woman in the green room ask how did I 
come by so splendid a model—ah, I shall talk!” 

She thrust herself into her gray ulster. 

“T insist. It is our hour. I shall ask you to have the 
graciousness to accept a ticket from me. Even now I 
should be biting something with rage but for you.” 

“You won't forget the pin part of your dress,” he 
cautioned. 

She took her violin. Her green eyes laughed up at him 
out of her excited white face. 

“When they clap I shall remember they are not all 
stranger claps. I shall listen for the friend clap I could not 
have had the hope of a few hours ago.”* 

“Two derelicts,”” he mused, staring down at her. “‘Life’s 
damn funny.” 

“Very damn funny,” agreed the lady cheerfully. 


They clapped her on again. Their gloved hands beating 
decorously together made a sound like the hoofs of a gal- 
loping herd, plunk-plunk, slowly and leisurely up a long 
road. 

Face screwed, eyes snapping, Zoé Robert waited for the 
encore. It did not come. 

A lady upholstered in orange velvet took the stage and 
sang that it was only a tiny garden. 

Slowly Zoé relaxed. She had been neither a success nor 
a failure. She had the feeling of the adolescent when 








— 
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Christmas is over, an overpowering consciousness of 
dreams vilified or of having been completely taken in. Her 
little effort had been a nothing among nothings, an item 
among items, a little amateur affair playing under the 
broad banner of charity and permitted in that guise. 

Two large tears brimmed in her green eyes, trembled 
on the wide fringe of her eyelashes for a minute, then over- 
flowed. 

A storm of wild applause broke out, and the orange 
velvet bowed like a squeezed fruit. 

‘Your frock was charming,” said a languid voice. 
“Your playing delightful; but you should have played 
something they recognize. The Englishman only really 
and that’s because he takes his hat off.” 

Suspecting humor, Zoé’s green eyes slued round. The 
lady was as languid as her voice. Mouse-colored draperies 
clung to her, moonstones circled her fluffy gray hair. 

“By and by I am going to tell them in a high soprano 
that I would like to feel pale hands crushing out life, 
whereas if a hair gets on my throat I get the shivers. You 
ought to do big things, but you’re out of practice.” 

“How can one in a boarding house, when the lady on my 
head has arthritis and the lady under my feet writes cook- 


9% 


ing notes for a paper all day? 


knows one tur e, 


The lady stirred long pale hands on which pearls 
l dd something that 


gleamed mist She vaguely suggest 
had lain on ice o1 ool water for a long time in a state of 
verfect preservation 





f 


: e ceded 
‘It is impossible,” crisped Zoé 
been psycho-analyzed?” asked the lady 
of the moonstones and the pearls suddenly. 

‘Vaccinated?”’ said Zoé. “It did not take,” she added 
inconsequent 

The light gray eyes of the lady rested upon her thought- 
fully. 

“I wonder what. your repressed desire is?”’ she mused. 

Like a flash of lightning Zoé rasped back: “‘To play and 
play until I bust; to have no one knock and tell me it is a 
boarding house and I distress the cooking notes or the 
arthritis; to get on top of the mountain and play and play 
until my arm is but a great ache.” 

A warm light behind the coolness of her eyes. Her 
fierce little red mouth trembléd. 

“Tt doesn’t seem exactly repressed,” said the lady. 

A minute later Zoé heard lier singing very sweetly in a 
high voice, sexless as a choir boy’s, that she would rather 
have hands round her throat crushing out life than waving 





her farewell. The audience greeted this sentiment 


rapturously. To her fell the applause Zoé would have 


given her soul for. 

Very quietly she came and 
There was no color, no animation in her face and voice. 

“They like high notes,” she submitted tranquilly. “It’ 
like the thunder in the emotional dramas —it keys them 
up. So you haven't anywhere to practice?” 

While other people played or sang she talked to Zoé in 
her charming, emotionless voice of her ambition and aim 
watching her with her pale, peaceful eyes —they were like 
mirrored water or dark, 
again, and a tall girl dropped into her seat 

“T loved your playing, and I adore your frock,” she said. 
“T simply adore your frock. You don’t mind, do you?” 

“T rather adore it myself,” said Zoi 

She was slim and svelte, a stripling of a girl, fair and fine 
and delicately raimented as a princess. There were little 
eager flickers in her eyes as they ran over the green dress. 

“I adore frocks,”’ she said. “I'd like to dress like 
Pauline Frederick. You don’t mir ’ 
you? I suppose you absolutely couldn’t give me your 
dressmaker’s address?” 

Zoé’s queer eyes narrowed. 

“We-ll,” hesitated she. 

Money sang, from the marcelled head to the silver- 
brocade shoes—much, 

*““‘We-ll’’—she thought rapi 
I ought to tell you.” 

“Oh, please!’’ pleaded the daughter of Midas 
asparkle and aglow. “Are you connected with the press?” 

“It’s confidential,”’ droned Zoé, watching her out of 
drooped lids. “ Only it so funny is you should have speaked 
of Pauline Frederick.” 

The tall young thing snuggled nearer. It was a gauche 
schoolgirl movement reminiscent of dormitory confidences. 

“T’m going to be perfectly candid,” she said. “I proba- 
bly shan’t ever see you again, so it doesn’t matter. Father 
is Leicester—and—the boots. I am going to stay with a 
lady of title. I want to get away from boots— and Leicester. 
I want to marry someone really pucka. I’m not unusual, 
but I want to look it. Father doesn’t mind what I spend. 
I want fussing up. I don’t know where I go wrong, but I 
know the minute I get out of a shirt blouse I am wrong. 
I should adore to be dressed by the maker of your frock.” 

“Mon Dieu!” said Zoé. 

“He dresses Pauline Frederick?” probed the princess « 
footwear. 


starless skie She left her to sing 








my talkir gy to you, do 


much money 





“T don’t know whether 


, instantly 


f 


sat down beside her again. 


id 

Zoé could almost watch her own brain thir ig — littl 
thoughts that flashed and died like lightning playing 
round the sleek head of a man wh ould bare ifford t 





get his hair cut, the one friendly cl 
‘As a matter of fact,”” hesitated Zoi ot t » queer 











you hould have spoked of Pa ne Frede 

“Tle does design her frocks? 

“We-ll i 

“His address?” 

“He is of great exclusivene I do not know whether he 
would receive your comm! yr he } bu ' 
C’est extraordinaire! You submit your address to me and 
I will ibmit it to him—then he wil bmit a letter t 

Her doubt, the hesitatior n her lear gre eve the 
speculative puckering of he mall pink 1 h—the 
nouveau riche wilted a | 

‘You couldn’t give me his address so’s I can go and se¢ 
him? It’s exactly what I’ve been looking f I tried 
Jonheur B., but he merely made me look French boot 
he didn’t eradicate the boots. He has expressed 1. hasn’t 
he? I mean, he has!"’ She paused, appraising the greet 
gown. “Just his name?” 

That brought Zoé Robert up against the fact that ‘ 


didn't know it He had only occupied the att bedroom 


for a week, and she hadn't bothered to f 1 out She 





laughed with a sudden flash of white teet) 
“Give me 
‘You will persuade him?” 
“T'll do my best.”” 
Again she laughed. g 
listened and watched, supperless among the well fed, hol 


your address,”’ she said, “and I'll find out 


Somewhere among the audience he 


in his soles, unconscious of the chance that had encour 
tered him through Zoé. When the show was over he would 
come to the stage door in his unspeakably threadbare coat 
and wait for her—and probably the lass from Leicester, 
dreaming of creations, would ask him to call her 

“Life’s damn funny!” she said 

“Tt’s just what you make it,” breezed th« 
facturer’s daughter. “I can't stand Leicester. They | 


their pictures according to size, and buy as; uy 
December so’s they can use the tongs. I don’t want to be 
somebody, but I want to look somebody Men don't asl 


to get introduced to you for what you are, but for what 
I shall go round with this lady of title, and ] 
don't want to go back to Leicester after. It’s more or lk 


you look 


my chance—I've other sisters all waiting to grow 


Continued on Page 85 

















“e's Adorablet Oh, Mr. Warwick, if You Would Design Me Just One Frock! Make Me Look Like Something They'll All Want to Take in to Dinner"’ 
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T TWILIGHT 
on the tesse! 
- « lated roof of 


his palace King 
Khammurabi sat 
and listened to the 
pauseless con- 
fidences of the 
whispering Euphra- 
tes. On the lion-legged table before him a wick flickered 
in a bow! of oil from the wells of Chaldea. Behind him an 
Ecbatanan slave brandished a palm frond at the insects of 
the opulent southern evening. A boatman of Erech sang 
as he moored his kufa. Sheep bleated plaintively over 
their nightly drink of the waters at Babylon. 

The aged king heard and did not hear. His attention 
was fast upon a slab of moist clay before him on the table, 
and his lean hands moved spasmodically left and right, 
indenting syllabic characters with a sharpened reed made 
of a swamp rush. Finishing, he blotted his work with a 
sprinkle of delicate dust. He drew the fluctuant lamp 
toward him and let his eye survey what he had written—a 
detail of the earliest code of laws known to mankind. 


The Toll of Bankruptcy Sharpers 


URIOUSLY, and yet naturally enough, these statutes, 

J codified about 2250 B. c., dealt, among other things, 
with debt and insolvency, or what we term bankruptcy. 
The Babylon of Khammurabi was then not only the first 
military power of the world, but already a great commer- 
cial empire, Its traders and their caravans penetrated to 
the Mediterranean and the farthest limits of Susiana and 
Elam, and the traveler escorting valuable stores of goods 
was then safer than is the merchant in Mesopotamia 
to-day. Where there was trade there were credit, debt, 
insolvency. With these things the wise great king dealt 
in imposing detail. Moreover, he legislated with more 
humanity and vision than did the Romans two thousand 
years after his clay had rejoined the fecundated desert 
that had been his empire. 

Khammurabi's laws on debt combined sufficient severity 
in the interest of the creditor with decent lenity for the 
debtor, the principles which still underlie all practicable 
insolvency statutes But the Babylonian acts were 
written to hold and punish with primitive severity the dis- 
honest or fraudulent debtor, and it is here they touch 
hands with the present theme. Apparently the insolvency 
crook was known to Babylon forty-two hundred years ago. 
Certainly he is with us every modern day. 

in a normal year, according to the figures of the com- 
mercial statistical agencies, there are about fifteen hun- 
dred criminal bankruptcies in the United States. There are, 
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Detectives Found 
the Proprietor 

in Wild Abandon 
Shouting That 
He Was Ruined 
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in addition, hundreds of 
other crimes and misdeeds 
connected with bank- 
ruptcy which do not creep 
into these records. The 
most conservative 
authorities estimate that 
sixty million dollars is lost 
to manufacturers, jobbers 
and dealers in the average 
year through the mach- 
inations of bankruptcy 
sharpers. Seven or eight 
per cent of all failures in 
this country are listed as 
fraudulent. Only three 
other factors in business 
misadventure can com- 
pare to fraud as causes of 
failure and loss. 

Some of these facts may 
be known to most busi- 
ness men. What is not 
familiar is the fact that 
there are, scattered about 
the country, hundreds of 
men organized to profit 
by losses—men who turn 
failure into gain and bat- 
ten on commercial dis- 
aster. There are regular 
gangs for the commission 
of bankruptcy fraud. 
There are professional 
rings which entrap cred- 
itors, ruin debtors and 
spoil estates. These or- 
ganizations practice in all 
parts of the country and among many types of 
business. They have long been recognized as an 
increasing menace to business done on credit. 

At the moment there is reason for special con- 
cern as regards these criminal activities. Many 
authorities see an approaching end to the unprecedented 
prosperity which followed the war. The monthly bank- 
ruptcy figures show that failures have already begun to 
mount in number, after having reached the lowest level in 
our history last year. Within a year or two, all author- 
ities agree, we are likely to see a return to the usual pro- 
portions of bankruptcy, and with enough bad management 
we may establish high records. 

When a country is so magnificently opulent ag ours has 
been for three years the very crooks and marauders of 
business find it more profitable to deal honestly. The quick 
and easy money which always lures them is readily got by 
direct merchandising. But once this cream is skimmed 
and business goes back to normal the criminal deserts the 
narrow and goes into the broad path. Bankruptcies will 
continue to increase in volume and number—and the 
crooks will ride with the tide. 

Every man who sells at wholesale on credit is concerned 
in this problem; and the strangest part of it is that, though 
business has suffered from insolvency sharpers for hun- 
dreds of years, our business men are strangely ignorant of 
the subject and peculiarly open to attack. 

Again, it is worthy of remark that there is no single 
recognized authority having ample knowledge of all the 
branches of the subject. One man knows what may be 
known of preventive measures; another is an eminent 
detector and tracer of frauds; another may be a foremost 
prosecutor and expert in bankruptcy laws; still another 
is a leading statistical authority, and yet another a his- 
torical pundit. 

But the subject is so broad and so ramified that the 
facts, figures, insights given herein, the tales of fraud 
and detection, the crimes and adventures, have had to be 
gathered from a number of sources. Much will be found 
here that is practical information for the man in business, 
but much, too, that is romance. 

Every experienced man is familiar with some phase of 
bankruptcy criminality. He knows some yarn, some de- 
tail. Sit down with any of the numerous experts and he 
will soon enough bring out the tale which illuminates his 
peculiar facet. For instance, some years ago there was in 
New York a dealer who had a second-rate shop with a 
first-rate front in one of the side streets, and carried an 
extensive line of goods. His credit, which had been worked 
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up in the course of two years, was good enough. 
He was reputed to be doing a lucrative business. 
His family displayed the signs of prosperity. 

This dealer’s shop was in one of those off 
streets of the all-night district of the metropolis 
which are quiet and dark after midnight. The policeman 
who stood on the corner a hundred and fifty yards away 
found his job somnolent enough in the wee watches. An 
occasional reeling celebrant tottering homeward or a be- 
lated woman of the night skulking away in the shadows 
was all that intruded on his lordly solitude. One night, 
however, adventure stalked his way. He was unaware of 
it, as men too frequently are. He did not discover the 
thrilling fact until roll call the next afternoon. 

The dealer had been robbed. While the discomfited 
policeman had stood slumbering in his shoes a band ‘of 
unterrified marauders had bored a hole in the door with 
an auger, lifted his latch and entered. Departing, they 
had borne with them about fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
furs and clothing. 

Detectives, summoned to the place by the hysterical 
complaints of the proprietor, found him in the middle of 
his gutted store waving his arms in wild abandon and 
shouting that he was ruined. There could be little doubt 
of this last. Not five hundred dollars’ worth of salable 
stock remained on the shelves. 


The Common Methods of Fraud 


HE detectives began their investigation. They found 

that the door had been drilled and badly broken, as 
though force had been employed to overcome a second 
lock. Pieces of wood which had been parts of the door lay 
strewn on the floor. The customary footprints were to be 
seen, and a wagon track led away in the snow. The thing 
had all the earmarks of the genuine robbery, and the offi- 
cers refused to call it anything else in spite of the warnings 
of certain excited creditors who came on the run. 

There was nothing to be done. The creditors hurried to 
throw the merchant into bankruptcy, for he complained 
that the robbery left him without resources. All he had 
was in his shop. There was a dribble of cash in the bank 
and what other resources the creditors could glimpse. So 
he became an involuntary bankrupt. His creditors’ at- 
torney was skeptical by experience, and asked the detectives 
to make further investigations. They reported once more 
that the job looked genuine, and added that they sus- 
pected Jim Brown and John Doe, who were known to have 
penchants for burglary. 

The case moved rapidly. The creditors saw that a re- 
ceivership would lick up the slender resources which 
remained. They had practically decided to accept about 
five cents on the dollar when something happened. 

A young process server, sent to impose a summons, 
found the bankrupt absent from his shop, and went ex- 
ploring to satisfy his curiosity. The boards from the 
broken door still lay on the floor where the robbers had 
left them. Idly the young fellow picked up the piece 
that had been bored through. He fitted it back into place 
and dropped it again after a glance. He ran to a telephone 
and summoned his employer. The attorney arrived after 
some delay and the board was put back into place. The 
fly in the bankrupt’s ointment was apparent. The door 
had been drilled from the inside, and the broken splinters 
always left at the point of exit by an auger were toward 
the street. 

The bankrupt encountered insuperable difficulties in ex- 
plaining this little discrepancy to a jury, and was declared 
entitled to a vacation of two years in the charming region 
of Ossining, where Sing Sing looks out upon the placidities 
of historic Tappan Zee. 

Here is illustrated one of the three commonest methods 
by which merchants commit bankruptcy frauds. Mr. 
Robert P. Levis, a New York bankruptcy lawyer, tells me 
that concealment of goods or assets and the creation and 
payment of false debts are the other usual procedures. 
Concealment is, according to Mr. Levis’ very wide experi- 
ence in the presecution of such cases, much less common 
than either of the others, and the favorite method seems 
to be the creation of the fictitious debts. Of these matters 
presently. 

Meantime, before any real comprehension of bank- 
ruptcy and its abuse can be had, it is necessary to go into 
the history of this fascinating legal institution. 

Debt and insolvency are, to be sure, as old as commerce. 
Khammurabi knew them, and knew, too, the fraudulent 
debtor. But bankruptcy, which needs to be clearly dis- 
tinguished, is a comparatively modern development in the 
law of debtor and creditor. Its Latin derivation, from 
banca — counter — and rupta — broken—easily gives the 
impression of Roman origin. The institution was, how- 
ever, unknown until about the time of Henry VIII, in 
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whose reign the first English bankruptcy statute was 
written. 

In ancient times the whole tendency in insolvency cases 
was toward severity, often amounting to downright 
savagery. It is well to understand that in antique com- 
munities the question of debtor-creditor laws involved the 
struggle between upper and lower classes. It stands before 
the modern eye as a primitive episode in the struggle be- 
tween the forces now termed capital and labor. In all 
ancient lands the classes which had, insisted on very 
stringent laws against those which had not and came 
a-borrowing. Since all the older civilizations were chiefly 
based cn caste, the fellow who had to borrow had little to 
say, and the lender ruled the trend ofthe legal enactments. 

Thus under the code of Khammurabi the debtor's per- 
son stood good for his debt. He could be seized in case of 
nonpayment and enslaved by his creditor until he might 
work out the amount of his debt. However, a debtor’s 
wife, child or slave could take his place in bondage and 
stand as hostage or work out the debt. A creditor was not 
permitted to seize the grain of his debtor, and the debt was 
declared forfeited if he made the attempt. Neither could he 
seize the working ox of his debtor. In case of crop failure 
payment was automatically postponed for a year without 
interest—the rates of which were then very high, often 
amounting to half the principal for a single year. The 
hostage, or mancipium, of a debtor could be held only 
three years if the hostage happened to be the debtor's wife 
or child. If the hostage died of natural causes while in the 
service of the creditor there was no claim against the latter. 
But if—and here lies the great difference between Kham- 
murabi and his Roman imitators two thousand years 
later—the hostage died through cruelty or abuse the 
creditor had to give son for son, daughter for daughter and 
pay for a slave. Neither could a creditor sell a pledged 
slave girl if she had borne her owner a child. 

In Rome, under the republic, debtors were thrown into 
prison and put to irons and tortures for failure to pay. 
They were seized and enslaved by their betters, subjected 
to physical punishments and reduction to menial rank, 
whatever their former positions. Under the law of the 
Twelve Tables, some authorities hold, the patrician cred- 
itor was allowed to kill his debtor, and there is the prob- 
ability if not the certainty that the bodies of debtors were 
on certain occasions divided among the creditors. Just 
what nourishment the creditor got out of this, beyond balm 
for his vengeful feelings, is difficult to understand. 

These harsh laws caused half the turmoils and revolts 
under the republic, for the poor plebeians were always in 
want through the countless wars and occasional crop 
failures, and they had no way of avoiding starvation save 
resort to the patrician class for loans, which often fell due 
at the hardest times and so threw the borrowers into 
prison, torture and slavery. 


Early Bankruptcy Laws 


INALLY, in 326 B. C., according to Livy, a creditor most 

flagrantly mistreated a young nexus who had surren- 
dered himself to redeem the unsatisfied debt of his decedent 
father. The plebeians broke into immediate revolt, and 
the overthrow of the republic was prevented only by the 
passage of the Poetilian Law, the earliest recorded statute 
moving toward humane treatment for debtors in Europe. 
According to this law, the torture, the fetters and the 
enslavement were denied to creditors. Unpaid debt had 
thereafter to be satisfied in more humane ways. 

Nor was the idea that postdue debt could only be paid 
by the enslavement of the borrower limited to Rome. The 
Greeks, Jews, Scandinavians and early Germans all had 
similar rules, and the custom did not pass wholly out of 
human or European usage until late in the Middle Ages. 

All this is still far reaches behind the first institution of 
bankruptcy, which is essentially an arrangement for the 
relief of the debtor from obligations which he obviously 
cannot meet. The trend toward this legal attitude may be 
glimpsed. After slavery was abolished as a punishment 
for defaulting debtors, the prison was substituted, though 
without the fetter and torture of earlier days. But in all 
feudal times the imprisonment of underlings was bitterly 
opposed by the lords and the landowners. The lords 
wanted their serfs free for service in their interminable 
wars, and the landowners wanted them free to till the soil. 

But feudalism gradually declined, and commercialism 
took its place. When the man of commerce came into 
power the fellow who didn’t pay his debt went to jail. A 
year or two in durance, or restraint until relatives got to- 
gether and paid the debt, was the customary pound of 
flesh under Tudor times. Then the same commercial 
spirit which had insisted on sending delinquent debtors to 
jail saw its error and decided to keep them free. After 
all, what a creditor wants is his money. He cares little or 
nothing about punishing the owing one. Tudor creditors 
saw that some debtors were evading payments they were 
well able to make, and going to jail for short terms in lieu 
of being honest, thereby making their fortunes. This had 
to be stopped short off, and so in 1542 Henry VIII saw the 
first actual bankruptcy laws written. 





The acts of 1542 were purely creditors’ acts. They pro- 
vided for the release of the debtor from impossible obliga- 
tions, but the rules covering this were hopelessly severe. 
The real purpose of the acts was to give authority for 
inquiries into the condition of the debtor and to empower 
the Lord Chancellor and others to seize his estates and 
those of certain relatives. 

All bankruptcies were involuntary. In fact, in Europe 
the -voluntary bankrupt was considered guilty of fraud 
until most recent times. The institution of voluntary 
resort to insolvency courts appears to have originated in 
America. Since its first legalization by the Act of Congress 
in 1841 it has been a matter of the most acrimonious con- 
tention. To-day most European countries, including 
England, recognize and permit voluntary bankruptcy, 
though in most Continental countries the privilege is 
restricted to traders. Most modern authorities feel that 
it is a vital part of the law, and that its benefits are much 
greater than its evils. These latter may best be seen from 
the story of Rufus Baker. 

Toward the end of January a few years ago Mr. Baker 
came up from his home in the South and presented him- 
self to his creditors in several Northern trade centers. Mr. 
Baker was president of the Blank Mercantile Company, of 
Blankville, a firm not old but of good standing, to judge 
by the goods it got on credit. Baker came on no unusual 
errand. Business in the holidays had been bad, mistakes 
had been made, credit had been extended to the wrong 
people. In fact, the Blank Mercantile Company was about 
to go to the wall. 

Bankruptcy proceedings and receiverships were expen- 
sive, Mr. Baker urged. It would be better to agree on 
what is termed a composition settlement—a voluntary 
agreement of the creditors to take an offered percentage in 
payment of all claims and absolve the debtor. If the 
creditors felt lenient, in view of the unfortunate conditions, 
Baker believed his concern might scrape together twenty- 
five cents on the dollar. Otherwise there would certainly 
be smaller portions to allot. 

It happened that the credit men to whom Baker re- 
sorted were acquainted with the composition-settlement 
fraud, and they refused to listen. He thereupon raised his 
offer to thirty cents on the dollar. This having met with 
a similar refusal, he hurried back to Blankville and went 
voluntarily into bankruptcy. Had he been an honest man 
and his creditors in error, nothing could have served public 
policy better than this right to go bankrupt of his own 
will. But here the story is otherwise. 

An investigator was sent to Blankville to make inquiries, 
and he began to discover things. First of all, Blankville 
was in a small Southern district which was at that time 
notorious among well-informed credit men and insurance 
men. There are such districts in various parts of the coun- 
try —little business plague spots where there appears to be 
a conspiracy among local business men and officials to 
mulct and defraud creditors in the large centers and to 
batten by means of close collusion among the local people. 
Things had become so notorious in the Blankville neigh- 
borhood that fire-insurance companies had for some time 
been flatly refusing risks on mercantile properties. 

This was only the first and most general of the investi- 
gator’s discoveries. He found also that Baker’s partner in 
the Blank Mercantile Company was Old Henry Blake, at 
the mention of whose name most people raised their brows. 

It was discovered that Baker had been twice a bank- 
rupt, while his elder partner had been 
through two fires and seven bankrupt- 
cies, fiveof them voluntary. Nomore sus- 
picion worthy record appeared possible. 

The investigator con 
tinued his fruitful inquiries. 
This was made _ possible 
mainly through an over- 
sight of the local conspir- 
ators. They 
had failed to put 
one of their tools 
into control as 
receiver for the 
Blank Mercantile 
Company. The 
man who had been 
appointed proved 
to be honest and 
experienced. With 
his guidance the 
investigator soon 
disclosed that the 
bankrupts had 
thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars in 
bank, and not 
nineteen hundred 
dollars, as by their 

statement. It was 
immediately sus- 
pected that both 
goods and money 
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were being concealed. Quiet inquiries were made at the 
freight station and among draymen, and an a 
bit of adventure was uncovers a. 


Just before Christmas Blankville had seen a great gath- 


ering of the Blake and Baker families for a } lay reunion, 
Miss Jessie Blake had me from New York, where she 
was a school-teacher. Mr Sarah Baker had come from 
Pensacola, Truman Baker and his wife from Raleigh, and 
others from various tow: ind cities near and distant. 
They had all and sundry arrived in town quite modestly 
equipped with baggage, now that the tatio agent wa 
asked to think back. Yes, the 4 from New York had 
only a thin suitcase when she came, and some of the others 
had mere small hand bags. And what had they gone 
home with? 

At this point a great and painful light broke in upon the 
investigator. Cousin Jessie had departed with three huge 
Saratoga trunks, Aunt Sarah with four, Une Truman 
and his wife with five or x, and other in proportion 


Also, a number of big crates had been i to anothe 


relative in Florida 


With Goods and Money Concealed 


HE startled officer hurried back and began to study th 
schedules filed by the bankrupt concert Hie found ju 
what he expected. The Blank Mercantile ( mmpany listed 
among its outlays about twenty-five thousand dollars in 
cash paid to the same list of relatives. This appeared on 
books as money borrowed of these obliging kinsmen and 


kinswomen at earlier stages in the career of the concern, 
and repaid them on dates suspiciously hard upon the 
bankruptcy. So the bankrupts were both concealing goods 
and representing the payment of fictitious debts to rela 
tives. 

Finally, it developed that Old Henry Blake owned much 
realty in the town—but it was all in his wife 

In such communities as Blankville the presence of an 
alien detective never passes without comment. He i 
received with something of the same cordiality and interest 


name, 


accorded an internal-revenue officer in the moonshine 
country. The hero of this adventure had been watched and 
followed since the day of his arrival, and he could never 
have remained so long in the town 
ence and caution and the aid of the honest receiver. 

On this afternoon things had come to a climax. The 
investigator knew it, and so did the crooked merchant 


The former went back to his hotel room, weary but 


ave for his own experi 


(Continued on Page 59) 


































“Let Old Henry Alone and Go Home, My Friend, 
and it'll be Worth Six Thousand to You,"* Said 
the Stranger at Last 
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By Viola Brothers Shore 


TLLUSTRATEDOD BY 


ERNEST FU HR 





HE speedster, a 

dark gray one with 

blue trimming 
nibbled its way in and 
out of the Sunday- 
afternoon procession of 
automobiles down Lafa- 
The driver, 


ntent on 


yette Street 


blue eyes i 


stream of 


the shifting 


ars ahead, was con- 
ious of the 


of the girl beside him 


presence 
because he knew 
The girl 


lim, dark-skinned, blue- 


simply 
he was there 


1, was, as alway 


more acutel 
of the boy Her gray 
eyes, Vi‘ id, black- 
lashed, continuall) 


traveled wit! 


conseiou 


a thrill of 
pleasure from his clean 
cut prof le with the line 
of honey-colored hair 
beneath the 
rough brown hat to his 
broad-shouldered frame 
incased in a brown over 
last 
English cut and cloth, 
and in every fiber of her 
being she was 
ofhim 


was handsome, 


howing 


coat. the word in 


conscious 
conscious that he 
strong, 
and engaged 
te marry her-— Miriam 
Heller, whose parents for 
ears had stood behind 
of the 


store 


well-born 


the counter littl 
tationery where 
the children of the Mor 
roe Street Public School 
went to but their pad 
and pencils and lickrish 
hoe laces and marsh 
nella doll babic That 


is, he was going to marry 


The car slowed down 
as they reached Brook- 
lyn. 

“Gee whiz, Mim,’’ 
the boy inquired re- 
proachfully, ‘‘do you 
have to go home? Let’s 
go up the road.” 

She regretfully shook 
her little dark fluffy 
head beneath the bright 
orange turban which 
called odd tawny lights 
into her gray eyes and 
contrasted vividly with 
the clear pale olive of 
her skin. 

““Everyone’s gone for 
the day, and I can’t bear 
to think of Uncle Philip 
home alone all Sunday.” 

“T wish you couldn’t 
bear to think of me 
home all Sunday 
night -” 

“Why don’t you come 
in and have tea with 
uncle and me?” 

He shook his head de- 
cisively. 

“You know he can’t 
stand me.” 

‘“‘Nonsense, dear. 
You just imagine it. He 
seems that way toevery- 
body who doesn’t know 
him.” 

“Well, let everybody 
come back for more of 
it if they like. But ex- 
cuse me! Anyway, my 
old lady asked me to try 
to be home. She has 
company.” 

“Who?” 

“‘ Dressers.”’ 

‘“*Oh—Virginia? 
asked Miriam a trifle 
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her after he had won 

over hismother, whohad 

been a De Lacey-Scovil and was not going to be easily 
fa Jewish daughter-in-law 

Not since the 
had left the 
little old private house wedged between two tenements, 


the top floor of which had been the Heller home, and come 
idence of 


section of 


won over to the idea « 
Not that Miriam was Jewish any mort 


time when, at the death of her mother, she 


tone, four story re 
best 


to live in the spacious, white 
her uncle, Dr. Philip Broadstream, in the 
Brooklyn, overlooking the park 

There was little in the new life to remind her of the old 
All the 
forget; and she meant to forget 
be born a Jew. She did not faith 
So she did not see why, since it all meant nothing to her, 

he should go through life bearing the handicap of being 
a Jew; for it was a handicap, undeniably, she felt. Her 
cousins, Agatha and Bridgie Broadstream, with whom 
he had talked it over, agreed with her: and she knew 
that her Aunt Irene would have agreed with her too; and, 
too, she knew that her Uncle Philip would not. 

For Dr. Philip Broadstream, though he had changed his 
name from Breitenbach, had never relinquished his iden- 
tity asa Jew. That change, the price of Irene Langdon’s 
consent to marry him, had been merely a translation involv- 
The doctor was a silent, reserved 
when his work did not 
his brown eyes behind rimless spectacles seem- 


contrary, were to help her to 
Mimi had not chose nto 


tendencies, on the 


believe in the Jewis! 


ing no change of faith 

appearing only at 
interfere 
ng perpetually to disapprove of something; but of what, 
Mimi had never been quite sure. And when she first came 
to live with them, Mimi had shared with his daughters a 
palpable desire But 
within the last three years, because of his illness or her own 


man meals 


to avoid him whenever possible 


growth into womanhood, she had succeeded in penetrating 
that reserve which in the bosom of his family always en- 
I his patients saw him— warm, 
And a delightful com- 
radeship had sprung up between them, until she wondered 
had stood so terribly in awe of 
she had come so readily to join 


rouded him, seeing him a 
ympathetic, quizzically humorous 
is a youngster, she 
how, as a youngster 
he family league against him 

When she was s years old Clifford Van Buskirk, or 
Van, as he was known in the football heavens where he was 


ixteen 


“You Don't Understand, Uncle Philip. We Both Agreed 
to Keep Our Engagement Secret’’ 


a rapidly ascending star, all unwittingly usurped the stellar 
role in the dreams of Mimi Heller. Night after night her 
dark head with the two heavy, unruly braids would sink 
into her pillow full of thoughts of the blond young athlete, 
and would drift into slumber on vague, delicious 
dreams of him, her bright gray eyes beneath the heavy 
black fringe of lash luminous with his image. At that time 
his picture, torn from the newspapers, adorned the dressers 
of half the season's crop of subdebs. But long after all the 
other frames had disgorged his image to enshrine the like- 
nesses of newer heroes—or mere fiancés—the silver frame 
on Mimi's gray enameled dresser still contained a badly 
faded picture of Clifford Van Buskirk in football togs. 

It was while he was in a captain's uniform and she was 
helping at a canteen that Mimi met him for the first time; 
and a swift, cloudless courtship blossomed rapidly into an 
engagement —a secret one, of course, because of his mother. 
There had been other girls in Van's life; there had even 
been a sort of understanding with Virginia Dresser, his 
mother’s godchild; but nothing like this. Mimi's gray 
eyes, slightly rimmed with black and heavily black 
fringed, constantly changing with the constant change of 
her moods, always expressive, always provocative, affected 
him differently than did any eyes he had ever seen. And 
the vivid contrast of her coloring—red lips against pale 
dark skin, crystal-clear gray eyes against black lashes and 
straight black brows—struck him with a pleasurable sense 
of novelty every time he looked at her. She had a striking 
figure too—small and slender, yet roundly developed, 
graceful, yet full of sturdy health. Wherever he took her 
she was a high light—beautiful, vivacious, talented. She 
combined all the best qualities of all the best girls he had 
ever known—good looks, brains, poise, character, charm 
and still had some of her own left over, which is only an- 
other way of saying that he was very much in love with 
her. And some day, when his Uncle Ray would come across 
with a living wage and his mother outgrow her narrow- 
minded objections, he was going to marry her, though a full 
year had already passed and the thing had not come an 
inch nearer to fulfillment. 


she 


constrainedly, and was 
silent the rest of the 
way. As he stopped before her door, “I hope,” she re- 
marked a little self-consciously, “you have a pleasant 
evening.” 

“Thanks. I hope you do too. 

Mr. Rosenstein’ll be there?” 

“You mean David? His name is Goldberg. No. What 
makes you think he’ll be here?” 

“He usually is.” 

“Well, he comes to see Uncle Philip.’ 

“Yes, so I noticed.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, nothing. I'm blind, of course.” 

With a toss of her head she slipped her key into the lock 
and went in. How like a man to conjure up a hypothetical 
affair between herself and David! Why, Van seemed 
actually jealous of David— David, of all people! Now she, 
Mimi, wasn’t jealous of Virginia Dresser. Only, of course, 
she didn’t like to think of her there at the Van Buskirk 
table where she, Mimi, had never been invited—smiled 
upon by Van's mother in the way she, Mimi, so longed to 
be smiled upon. 

Inside the door she paused and sighed. What an ending 
for a wonderful day! It was so seldom she and Van had 
even the shadows of misunderstandings between them! 
She would telephone him later in the evening. For a 
second she almost regretted having come home. Her 
uncle did not expect it of her. For the last year of his 
illness he had been alone most of the time, and he never 
seemed to mirid it. And peshaps David had come, making 
her own sacrifice needless. David was a Russian, a distant 
cousin of the doctor’s. He had a ready laugh and a slow, 
comfortable smile; and though at thirty he had achieved 
a remarkable success, he had none of the irritating assur- 
ance of the self-made young man. He possessed, on the 
contrary, a somewhat courtly deference which sat well on 
his big, heavy-shouldered frame and made him much liked 
among the older women. 

Mimi, listening for his voice, heard nothing except her 
own light footfall up the carpeted stairs, and she felt deep- 
ening that curious clutch at her heart that she always 
felt of late when she stepped inside the house. Perhaps 
her uncle was—but she put the thought resolutely away 


I suppose your friend 
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from her. She would find him as always, seated before the 
window, apparently the same, reading or dreaming. As 
i , and the 
e opened 






she passed his door she heard his voice ca 
tension lifted. Thank God, he was all rig 
the door softly and looked in 

“T did not expect you home or hal itiful 
Are you alone?” 

“Yes, I’m alone 

“Good! I want t » speak 
about you.” 

She went upstair 
and hat. She stopped before her mirror to run a comb 
through the dark, unruly fluff of her hair. About what 
would Uncle Philip want to speak to her except Van? For 
some time she had been making elaborate conversational 
*n alone with her uncle to avoid his name. But 
now she was sure it had come, and it was bound to be try- 
h a sinking sensation she went down 
i room 

A pang shot through her as she noticed how very thin he 
was growing, hi frame more and more stooped at the 
shoulders. His grizzled beard, which of late he had allowed 
to grow no longer concealed the hollows 
that eating into their contour. Nor did his 
spectacles hide the inroads which long illness and potent 
medicines had made on the clearness of his eyes, where 
white and brown now blurred faintly. 

She pulled up the cushioned foot piece of his reclining 
chair and, snuggling against his feet, smiled up into his 
face. When Miriam smiled new lights broke into her 
bright gray eyes, a row of very even teeth shot out a sud- 
den gleam of white between red lips and a wholly unex- 
pected dimple rippled into her smooth, pointed little chin. 
smile woke no echo, and with a deepening 
ling she asked *‘ Where’s David?” thinking 
that would please him. 


“‘He’s coming later 





day. 


I have been thinking 


to you. 


to her own room to take off her coat 









detours whe 





ing. Slowly and wit 
to the sick man’s 





over his cheeks, 


were Ccali\ 





But lor once her 
sense of forebo 


“ David is fine, isn’t } 
the topic she dreaded. 
“T’m afraid,” he ar 
hair with his wasted, 
don't quite realize how fine 
A ti.in coating of i read itself over her. 
“Miriam, it is ef David I wished to speak- 


I be lieve.’ 
e?” she continued, hoping to avert 


stroking her dark 
“T’m afraid you 


wered musingly, 


ellowing han 





of David 


and you 


The back of her throat contracted, and she sat there 
helplessly while he went on, every word causing a distaste 
in her like a spiritual nausea. 

“You have much in common, you and David. I have 
watched you both. And he is fond of you. He spoke to 
me some time ago, asking me to wait until things happened 
of their own accord. But I was afraid to wait any longer. 
Miriam, it is my one wish to see you married to David.” 

At that she roused herself. 

“No, no!” she cried, her voice jangling unfamiliarly. 
“No, no, Uncle Philip—I—I couldn’t!” She cleared her 
throat, but the jangling continued: “I simply couldn't! 
I’m sorry, but I just--couldn’t—ever!” 

Her voice broke off jerkily, leaving the room heavy with 
an oppressive silence which he broke gently: 

“*Ever’ is a big word, my darling. What makes you 
think you couldn’t—ever?”’ 

“Because I—I don’t care for him that way.” 

“But ——” 

“No—no”’—her 
there’s somebody else. 

His hand on her head relaxed suddenly. 

“You mean—Van Buskirk?” he asked at length. She 
nodded. ‘I was afraid- ” he murmured, and shook his 
head from side to side. Then he sat up sharply, and some 
of his old decision of manner came back to him. ‘You 
must forget him, Miriam. It will never do.” 

She did not know what to say. 

“Uncle Philip,’’ she cried finally, “you don’t under- 
stand! We—we love each other. We're going to be 
married.” 

“Married? You mean you are engaged 

She nodded eagerly. 

“Then how is it,” he asked sternly, “I have 


Qo 


been told? How is it he has never spoken to me? 


voice dropped suddenly—“‘I—I 


” 


9" 


never 


“He—we—they don’t do it that way,” she explained 
respectfully. 
““No”’—his voice was harsh with bitterness—‘“‘and I do 


not care for long secret engagements without parental 
supervision. They permit a man to take the best years of 
a young girl’s life and spend them in the most trying inti- 
macy—until he has robbed her of her bloom—and al! the 
while he is free to toss her aside for someone else. I know 
that way. I have seen much of it—too much of it,” he 
added grimly—“‘in my office.” 





wd 


A hot flush of mingled shame and anger swept over her 


‘You don't understand, Uncle Philip,” she replied with 


dig ity “We both agreed Lo keep our engagement secret 

“Why?” he thundered. “Why 

“Well, we—we're not ready to get married yet 

“Who isn’t ready—you? Why aren’t you ready?” 

“Well, no—not me But he he isn’t 5 

“Hah!” The monosyllable burned through her skin 
“And when does he tend to be ready the young lord 
to marry my Miriar 

Her gray eyes black with ange he flung her answer at 
him: 

“He’s not in a position to. Three years in the Army 


didn't advance him very far in busine And besides” 
she caught her red lower lip beneath a square white upper 


tooth —‘‘ well, there’s his mother 
“What's the matter with his mother?" he demanded, 
and answered for her: “His mother doesn’t want you 


> ere 


isn’t that it because you're a Jew 

Her tight-lipped 

“T wouldn't marry into a family that didn’t want me!” 
he told her scornfully. 

“I'm not marrying the family!’ she responded hotly, 
her eyes still dark. “I’m marrying ¢ lifford!”’ 

“Tt looks that way,” he retorted, and for the first time 
in her life she hated him. “No, Miriam, if 
marrying the family you would be Mr 
already —or at least the future Mrs. Van Buskirl 

“T am—lI am the future Mrs. Var ’ 

“In whose eyes, except your ow! 
blind? You are Miriam Heller 
five years from now he has failed to win his mother’s con 
or tired of you—you will 
I dare say he has been careful to see to tha 

She was about to answer angrily, but he glanced down 
at her ringless finger with so much meaning that she 
snatched it away with a sudden shamed self-c 
And now she tried deliberately to shut her mind 


She did not want to hear 


silence offered no contradiction 


Buskirk 
How can you be so 


no le 
I 


no more, 





sent bo iirhan 





what he was saying. 

“If you love him and he wants to marry you, let him 
come to me like a man and tell meso. If it is a question of 
ou will not have to wait until I am dead for yours 


money, ¥ 7 
openly 


You can have it now. Only he must come to me 
secret business I forbid Do you hear 


like a man. This 
Continued on Page 42) 
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“Don't Stop Me 


Every Time I Try to Say Anything Nice to You. 


. ¢ da <> 
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TI Never Would Have Believed Anyone Coutd be So Wonderful ast You Have Been" 


BIE ORE 


HEN the disorders had been calmed 
in St. Petersburg and elsewhere, and 
the iron discipline of Trépoff as dic- 
tator was relaxed, a new order of thing 
established itself 
It brought a not 
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Every day one heard of this modest man’s 
great accomplishment in work. He linked up 
the Duma with the government, drawing out 
the best each held for national development; 
and though parlia- 
ment at times gave 





able change in the 
government, or 
the landowners’ 
estates and to the 
peasants’ homes 
at least this was 
sO in our prey 
inces, south ofl 
Kieff, where I saw 
events deve lop 
The Grand Duke 
Nicholas was put 
in command of 
the troops i and 
around St. Peter 
burg; and thoug) 
he stood for disci 
pline, and main 
tained it among the 
troops, together 
with order in the 
city, he was also 
just ana generous 
a Russian among 
Russians, and ur 
derstood his charge 
and responsibility 
He lived up to his 
duties with the 
sume calm and in 
telligent grasp of 
the subject which 
he showed later as 
commander tn 
chief He @x- 
pressed conhdence 
and showed it al 
ways 

Unused to his 
ways, the secret 
police suffered a 
long-drawn-out 
agony in their ef 











him disillusions, he 
attributed the mis- 
takes of that body 
to its inexperience, 
and he was never 
ruffled by any op- 
position or lack of 
loyal support. 
With Krivas- 
chéne’s coépera- 
tion Stolypin 
thought out and 
introduced the 
land reforms, 
which were to be 
tried in a few of 
our Little Russian 
provinces and, if 
found satisfactory; 
were to be then 
carried out all over 
the Russian Em- 
pire. Each peasant 
individually was to 
own and keep his 
land, do with it as 
he pleased, and get 
the full benefit of 
the work and the 
care he put into it 
The old system of 
land being held in 
common by the 
villagers and with 
every portion 
transferred year 
by year to differ- 
ent hands for 
cultivation had 
produced discour- 
agement, laziness, 
run-down crops 
for the good-for- 








forts to guard him 
They annoyed him 
extremely by their 
ceremony, and fi- 
nally I was told the grand duke made a bargain with them 
He said on his side he would give up all pleasure 
the theaters, or operas, or his club— but whenever his duties 
took him on inspection tours, or to Tsarskoe Selo to report 
to the Sovereign, or elsewhere for his work, they—the 
police—on their side should not pester him with their 
warnings, advice, care and attention. If they could guard 
him without his knowing it, they might have that pleasure 
I fancy after that the secret police were led a life of it by 
the fearless and energetic grand duke, though he did give 
up his club and his evening engagements for a time; but he 
did work all day, and they were always tracing or trying 
to trace his movements 


not goto 


Popular Cabinet Ministers 


KNOW once he had come in to pay me a call at teatime 

and about half an hour after his departure police head 
quarters rang me up 

“Has the grand duke left your house since long, Your 
Highness?" 

“About half an hour ago,”’ I replied 

“And he did not mention where he was going?” 

“No ed 

“We heard from someone at the palace he was going to 
you, and we had your street and home guarded, but now 
he has again escaped our care, and yet we are responsible 
for his safety, and I don’t know where to find him.” 

The voice sounded desperate; and I inferred the grand 
personage — for the chief was that in every sense— probably 
was not momentarily as popular with this harassed official 
as he was with his troops and the people on the street 

His splendid hgure and eagle face were becoming a 
well-known and welcome sight es he moved over the city 
unostentatiously in an izvostchik from the club cab stand, 
or his own unpretentious sleigh with the beautiful single 
fast trotter drawing it 

Another figure that was growing popular in St. Peters- 
burg at this time was that of Stolypin. He had been made 





The Persian Costume Dance in St. Petersburg During the 1914 Carnival. 
Duchess Victoria, Wife of the Grand Duke Kyril, and the Grand Duke Boris. 


One Removed From the Extreme Right 


premier and had been allowed to form a cabinet of men who 
were largely both liberal and capable 

After the prime minister, the most noticeable personality 
in this group was Krivaschéne’s. Newly named minister of 
agriculture, he possessed powerful intellect and character, 
knew his business to perfection, and the peasants’ psy- 
chology as well. Speaking no language but Russian, even 
in society, this man with rugged and brusque ways made a 
great hit, and he was soon a much invited and highly 
honored guest at many a great dinner, where on serious 
subjects he imposed conversationally, and in frivolous ones 
he looked on and listened in silent study of society’s queer 
ways. He was a very powerful person, this Krivaschéne, 
with many natural gifts of brain but little culture. A self- 
made man, reliable, loyal and patriotic, he rapidly won 
general confidence. He had none of Witte’s affectations 
and was much better liked. 

Stolypin also had a nature and a physique which were 
impressive; very tall and well-bred looking, he did not, 
however, seem cosmopolitan. Somehow I thought him a 
little queer in dress, though he was never clumsy, undigni- 
fied or shy. He was of noble birth and great culture, and 
knew his nation well. He was extremely interesting on 
many subjects, especially concerning Russia, and if one 
could sit and converse quietly with him at the dinner table 
or elsewhere he had immense charm and magnetism. I 
do not know of anyone in the Duma or the government 
who had ever had his reputation for eloquence, though I 
myself never heard him make a speech. Somehow his 
type made me think of Lincoln, or what my conception of 
Lincoln was—and I was always delighted to be at a party 
with him, because it generally meant a pleasant half hour 
or more of his company in some corner where he and one 
or two others would sit apart from the main crowd. He 
loved music, and when a function was being arranged for 
the prime minister, usually a good program of music was a 
part of it 

He had a wife and children, to whom he was devoted, 
but they were not comparable to him in personality, 


The Two Central Figures in Tableau Were the Grand 
Princess Cantacuzene is Seated in the First Row, 





nothing man did as 
little as possible, 
while the sober, 
hard worker, if he 
fertilized and plowed deep his part, saw the square he had 
improved given away in a season, his good grain sold, mixed 
with the other’s bad, and no result to him but his own 
weariness. With the sense of proprietorship, however, came 
energy, ambition and pride aroused. In turn these put our 
people forward so rapidly that within a few years we saw 
about Bouromka our peasant farmers with three hundred 
and more acres bought from their own group or from us. 
Soon owning good machinery and animals, they grew grain 
as fine as ours, and sold at the same prices. 


Stolypin’s Unappreciated Service 


TOLYPIN never had the Emperor’s friendship. I think 

it was represented to His Majesty that much his prime 
minister was doing, though conducive to law and order and 
an increase of prosperity in the realm, was not exactly in 
line with the old autocratic ideal. Therefore the Sovereign 
was told he should not too much encourage this man’s 
enthusiasms. Stolypin took such difficulties calmly, and 
he faced also the various attacks of which he was a victim 
elsewhere—now and then in the parliament, and some- 
times even from his collaborators. Danger lurked for him 
also at every turn from the assassin. Sipiaguin, Plehve 
and the Grand Duke Serge had been killed, and unsuccess- 
ful attempts had been made on several others. Stolypin’s 
house was blown up, and one of his daughters severely 
wounded, and another effort was made without the man’s 
temper or nerves being ruffled or his calm service to 
Emperor and country changed. 

It was in Kieff finally that he met his end, through a 
revolver shot fired into his stomach by a young degenerate 
paid for the task. Even so, Stolypin remained tranquil 
and serene during several long days of agony when no hope 
of recovery could be heid out. He sent for his family and 
quietly prepared for death. The Sovereigns’ conduct at 
that time was looked on with surprise, for beyond a first 
formal message of sympathy and another final word of 
condolence no notice was taken by them of his death in 








































































































































their service. It was said by some the Empress feared to 
have her husband go either to see Stolypin when ill or to 
the great man’s fumeral; others said it was by the request 
of the secret police the Emperor avoided all this. No one 
knew, and a bad impression of weakness or lack of appre- 
ciation was rather general. 

Politically there was an ebb and flow of opinion, but we 
all felt Russia was moving forward, and that in a few short 
years the Emperor would give a constitution, or it would be 
demanded of him by healthy elements in the nation who 
sanely waited and worked for progress and were not mere 
degenerates or hasty visionaries. Parties were forming of 
some substance in the second and third Dumas, and were 
learning to handle themselves and one another. Russia 
was growing fast. The occasional step backwards or to the 
side was resented, but many such occurred, for a strong 
retrograde group was always ready to stem the tide. 
Of this party the Empress was supposed generally to be the 
protectress, and her influence with the Emperor was used 
in that same direction always. Old Gorymékin was her 
protégé, and there were others more occult than he who 
used Her Majesty’s prestige to cover their machinations, 
I believe largely without her knowledge. She chose her 
companions from the worst people within reach, 
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all these qualities on both 
sides during times of stress; 
for the grand duke was stren- 
uous and sincere, and though 
ready to lay down his life 
for his kinsman, the Sover- 
eign, he was very anxious, 
naturally, that the influences 
around the Empress should 
not do her husband harm, 
either in fact or in the pub- 
lic’s judgment. 

The grand duke, suspi- 
cious of the Germans, feared 
the Kaiser’s caresses as 
much as his enmity for our 
ruler and country. He was 
anxious to get fortresses and 
cannon established on our 
western frontier, and he 
pressed preparation, but 
with little or no effect. He 
once threw his influence into 
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and deliberately began— by Madame Wiroboff’s 
advice—to get rid of all the decent, self- 
respecting and loyal people who had been about 
her person. The Emperor by degrees lived more 
and more strictly in his family circle, with only 
two or three people with whom the Empress 
liked to talk. Even his aides-de-camp and his 
secretary, and Prince Orloff, who for years had 
been his friend, comrade and confidant, were 
being attacked. The struggle was on and was 
growing more and more marked all down the 
line at court. 

There was criticism and rivalry and much 
personal bitterness, yet a new hope of evolution 
or even revolution, a “palace revolution,” was 
often spoken of by those from whom I would 
never have expected it. It was a new atmos- 
phere altogethe r. 

Our own life had also been changing some- 
what. We had made two delightful trips to 
America, visits long to be remembered for the 
happy reunions and crowding pleasures. Once 
we went in 1906, and made a beautiful trip 
with the lovely aunt and my favorite cousins 
through the American Far West. We visited 
also Chicago and Washington, and stayed on 
quaint old Governor’s Island, where my father 
was in command, saw all the old friends in 
New York or elsewhere and enjoyed many a 
country house party. When we returned to 
Russia we took the children with us, for “the 
revolution” was over by the beginning of 1907. 





The Sagacious Grand Duke 


P ire? then Cantacuzéne was named to the 
staff of the Grand Duke Nicholas, and a 
companionship of service began which during 
seven or eight years was a constant happiness, 
born of perfect unde rstanding on both sides; 
a paternal loyal affection on the part of the 
splendid chief which never failed or even wa- 
vered; and an absolute devotion and enthusias- 
tic admiration on my husband’s part which was 
equally reliable and always trusting and ap- 
preciative. The commander's success required 


























Three Views of the Emperor's Crimean Estate at Livadia, on the 


Coast of the Black Sea 


breaking up the compact 
which Wilhelm had 
engineered during the 
latter’s visit to our Em- 
peror’s yacht in Finnis} 
waters, and the cor- 
respondence that fol- 
lowed, since known as the 
Willy-Nicky letters. Ido 
not think our chief ever 
trusted or liked Count 
Witte. Henever said this 
that I know of, but it 
was considered a fact, 
and Mr. Dillon’s descrip- 
tion of these years when 
he— Dillon— was Count 
Witte’s confidential aid 
would seem to prove 
this theory. 

At the time of the 
Willy-Nicky correspond- 
ence the grand duke loy- 
ally worked with Witte, 
and helped the latter to 


straighten out the political tangle and our Sov- 
ereign to regain his foothold. I do not think 
I ever knew my husband's chief to take part 
in politics after that. He studiously avoided 
it, and demanded the same tact from his court; 
but everyone knew he stood for law, order and 
liberality, and that he was pro-Russian first 
and, after that, pro-Ally—never pro-German., 
Also it was known the Grand Duchess Anas- 
tasia, his wife, had been aSlav princess by birth— 
a Montenegrin— educated in St. Petersburg and 
thoroughly anti-German. She had been one of 
the Empress’ intimates, only to be suddenly 
and rather roughly dropped 
found out why, though everyone spent. much 
time guessing. 





ul 


no one quite 


In the Diplomatic Circle 


T REQUIRED some tact and discretion to 

live in our atmosphere with its various cur- 
rents, but this was less difficult with Russians 
than elsewhere, as society is simpler and more 
sincere than among most other peoples, and un- 
less one were particularly clumsy in criticizing, 
one was allowed to live in peace and think 
what one pleased 

Through those years I began to fecl a great 
interest in politics, and see a good deal of the 
diplomats and cabinet members. Mr. Izvoisky 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and his wife 
were very sympathetic, and their salon 
I was often, always seemed full of interesting 
people. 

Orloff’s palace was growing more and more 
a political center, too, and everyone went there 
to get some message through to or from the 
Emperor, knowing Orloff’s unassailable honesty 
and perfect tact as well as his heart of gold 
and excellent judgment. Both he and his at- 
tractive wife were intimate friends of ours, and 
I have them to thank for much of my pleasure 
in Russian life. 

There were a number of other houses with 
wonderful warmth and charm in their hospita- 
ble rooms, where conversation was a delight. 
Everyone was gay at gatherings, whatever his 








, where 


anxieties outside might be. So living in our group was 
very agreeable during those years, There were a numbe 
of very delightful diplomats who took part in our pa 
times. Hardinge was the British Ambassador and, with 
his winning wife, had a host of friends. He was followed 
by Sir Arthur Nicolson, most popular and astute of suay 


diplomatists, and a charming companion. 


American, 


A really great 
Mr. Rockhill, before whom the world stood 


at attention, was admittedly the most important foreigner 
in St. Petersburg all the time he was there, Anothes 
American who made an admirable position for hims« 

Mr. Meyer. Both men had extremely attractive wiv 


The capable and brilliant O’Beirne, one of R 


and ablest 


friends, was part of our i 


1e ¢ le 


everyone's affection incidental to doing } 


When years later he was again com 
mission with Lord Kitchener, and wa 


Petersburg sincerely mourned the charming ! NI 


served his own country well, yet had been a loyal 
friend of Russia too. 


There were a number of other agreeab! 
saw often, 
among the 
ice was altogether militar 


but in more formal manner, for our | 
ultra-Russian groups, and my husba ‘ 
a) dele 
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WHITE SHOULDERS 


xi 
RS. FAIRBORN'’S speculation, I 
hould have said myself at that time 
was never more desperate; in fact it 
eemed it must almost certainly now be com- 
al collapse They had, 
now, come in 
i he end of the 
hoe ring on which they 
must 
what 


ancial 
were operating elr money 
matter 
Cocks 


her hound- 


be about gone No 


s Scarlet itoo, so 
had made with 
vlackmailing dre 
must be from their circum- 
es a distinct time limit to their 


marriage 


ssmaker, 


operations in the local 
arket. 
Not onl 
ir sethac 
Day their field was very 
stricted. The whi 
and their sibilant 
gener- 


less 5us- 


that, however Since 
k and defeat on Victory 
much re- 
pering women 
were still active 
suggestions were now more 
ally accepte d among the 
and susceptible and 
idealistic least, 
in matters where 
The reputation hounds, as 
‘alvert called them all 


piciou more 


men— more so, at 
women are con 
cerned 
Cupid ¢ 
sharing his own nick- 
others were now all 
trail All the local 
Tusset’s in 
trying to 
mys- 


generously 
name with 
hot on the 
women those in Mrs 
were busy 
back scent of the 
especially 
inonymous let- 


particular 
pick up the 
sus pect 
of the 
ter with its suggestion concerning 
the Pitman murder And it could 
tion of time when 
what they were 
working for; in fact they would 
doubtless have already done this, I 
believe and still believe, if it had 
been for the women’s change 
and the inaccessibility of 
from our section. 
Fairborn Courthouse may have 
had postal service; I assume it did 
But probably no more; and 
sure—from 
I mean—that the 
trial mentioned in the letter was 
held there And so, for the 
ment, the hunt was 
while the Fairborn or Pitman 
women moved as fast as possible 
on with their own hunting 
They fortunate in 
spect in both their operations—in 
selection of their men. If 
with his exclusive nature 


terious since 


the receipt 


be only a que 


they would get 


not 
of name 
Dell County 


have 
it was as yet 
their viewpoint, 


not even 


moO 
SUS pe nded, 


were one re- 
their 
Gordon, 
and high 
sible to gossip and 
last person in the world to hear it 
thing more. If he learned it he would take sharp satis 
faction in denying it and floutingit. It would spur him 
direction, defying the squawkers, as he 
profanely called our better local women; and making it 
stionable and dangerous operation for any man who 
g him information which did not quite please him. 
ially ugly against the social arbiters 
together in the hall at Mrs 
kling and quacking and hissing to- 
ipid Calvert, whom he particularly 


self-esteem, was inacces- 
scandal—the 
Cole Hawkins was some- 


on in the opposite 
a que 
might brin 

And he was espe 


} 
counsel 


who tool Tusset’s 
“that 
gether” 
despi ed 

So the 


yard, ca 
with ¢ 


hen 


yw concerned with the two women’s 
not only to fly in the face of the 
opinion but, if possible, to run a 
to it. And this was a factor in the 
case, I that the especially that 
Mrs. F understood long I did 
I even realized the temporary hopefulness of her fortune 


chief actor n 


future could be counted or 
best-informed publi 
course directly contrary 
women 


have no doubt, 


airborn before or before 
as she now saw it. 

*Do you know what's happening, judge, in that thing?” 
Belle Davis asked me in the hallway again before dinner. 

“No, ma’am.,” 

‘It’s the screamingest thing that ever came 
thi : earth ” 

‘What is?” 

‘They're reforming him! White Shoulders and the 
Cockatoo are breaking Cole Hawkins of drinking.’ 


to pass on 


ILLUSTRATED 


By George Kibbe Turner 


UNDERWOOD 


CLARENCE F. 


Two Crazy Young Fools With Happiness Just at Their 
Finger Tips—for the Grasping—and Both Backing and 
Refusing and Shying Away 


“T know it. He's 
» of White 


” said Cupid Calvert. 
all for the sake 


“Fact, judge! 
cutting out the rude and riotous 
Shoulders!” 

“You ought not to allow that,” I told him. “ You ought 
to discredit them and drive them out of town somehow 
first!" 

“You'd think, judge,” said Julia Blakelock, 
you talk, you —_ de fending them.” 

‘I'll say * Belle Davis came in, “if they stop 
him from what . s been doing the past six months—if 
only from what he’s been doing with that machine—that 
child of hell of his—they'll have done a big kindness to 
this town.” 

“If they keep him off the sidewalks and from going home 
looping the loops round the telephone poles and lamp- 
posts, we'll have fewer little children to pick out of his 
front wheels,”” Cupid contributed. 

‘He hasn't killed anybody yet, drunk or sober—you’ve 
got to admit that,” I told him. 

“No,” he said; ‘‘he’s a wizard with that thing. You've 
certainly got to admit that. But you always hate to see 
a drunk going staggering home late at night—eighty miles 
an hour. It makes you kind of nervous. It does me.” 

“He's a menace to the whole community, judge,” said 
Julia Blakelock, “and you know it!” 


“to hear 


mysel 


I told her, “if half the 


“He certainly is,” 
things they say about him are true. 
For what they said about him those last 
few months was aplenty—since he came back 
home, with his chagrin and disap- 
pointment and—I sometimes 
thought— his shame for not getting 
into the war; and his fool 
hunger to show off—what he might 
have done if he’d been there! 

“War,” old Sam Barsam used to 
say, “is just nothing but the king 
of games—that’s all. It’s nothing 
but a-playing against death—like 
most games that a boy of spirit 
wants to show he can do—break- 
ing the worst colt or climbing the 
cliff or swimming the river. You 
don’t fight the enemy so much in 
war as you fight death. There’s 
your real enemy —to cheat and flout 
and slip away from, thumbing your 
You're fighting death—the 
same old game —in war. 

That’s what always makes it 

popular with boys,” he claimed. 

It was that, I assume, that Cole 
Hawkins set out to do in the stunts 
they claimed he tried with that 
great motor car of his—especially 
when he had been drinking—set- 
ting his brakes and whirling on slip- 
pery streets; skidding round the 
corners, grazing niggers’ wagons 
with his fenders, scaring them 
hollering crazy; running up banks 
and into yards. For he could 
handle the thing to the fraction of 
an inch. It was an instrument of 
precision in his hands. 

If he couldn’t loop the loop and 
show them spinning nose dives in 
the air, anyhow he could still show 
what he thought of death—on 
wheels—and what he might have 
done if they’d ever once let him 
loose on the Germans—and inci- 
dentally the skill they might have 
had at their service if they’d had 
sense enough to keep him, in spite 
of his damaged leg, and sent him 
out in an aéroplane to take Berlin 
single-handed. 

One of the most amusing things 
they told about him was about his 
handling of the so-called road 
hogs—a thing which to my mind 
showed a lot about him, in more 
than one way. He had a special 
grudge against that kind of cattle 
always seemed to hear about them 
and store his mind with them, some 
way—about every fat and insolent 
fellow with aheavy car that crowded 

a poor farmer in his so-called flivver off the road. And 
when he was a little drunk he would go out looking for them. 
That was his amusement—to wipe off their brand-new, 
shiny mud guards from them with that old battered heavy 
child of hell. He was the terror of half the fat underbred 
drivers of cars, these so-called road hogs, in the county. It 
was the talk of the section—the neatness and dispatch with 
which he did his work on them. So much so that there 
was quite a change in road manners in our vicinity. For 
these folks not only hated to be banged up by him on the 
road but they hated still worse to come into court and be 
laughed out again, with what he and his lawyers always 
seemed to know about them and could prove up from 
other people. 

“T’ve seen him myself,”’ Cupid Calvert claimed, “going 
home at night when he was as drunk as a boiled owl, go up 
and wipe off a nice, new, shiny mud guard, as handy as 
you'd pick up your napkin from the table.” 

“But now there’s no more of that. He’s got company 
for his night riding,” said Julia Blakelock. 

That was how they were known now—the two—at Mrs. 
Tusset’s—as The Night Riders. For by this time they 
were out continually evenings—tearing round the country 
in that child of hell, roaring down country roads like a 
scared thunderstorm. 

“Well, anyhow, if she can do that—keep him straight 
at night—I’ll say this,” said Belle Davis—‘‘she’s done 
a big thing. And if she reforms him—gets him to quit 
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drinking—she’s done a miracle. If shestraightens out Cole 
Hawkins, I say she’s entitled to him.’ 

“She can have him, and welcome, for al 
Julia Blakelock. 

‘I always knew it,”’ said Cupid Calvert, with hi 
smile to the Davis girl. 

“Knew what?” 

“That you were of a deeply romantic nature, 
That ooner or later you'd let it de 
poor little sense of humor.” 

And Julia Blakeloch li rhed 


“Two adventuresses,” she 


| of me,” said 


sunny 


selle. 


sometime your 


troy 





rather brie iy. 
> said, “Belle, reforming 
anybody—Cole Hawkins especially! You're funny!” 

“It’s more than funny, Belle,” said Cupid. “It’s humor- 
esque.” ‘ 

I must confess that at the time it 
a somewhat eccentric stroke of fate 
these two women, that girl, 
past and her present and the few days remaining now to 
her in the town, in all human probability—to have started 
unconsciously a movement to reform Cole 


seemed to me myself 
to put it mildly—for 


under the circumstance her 


consciously or 
Hawkins 

It might be a pose—as my friends in Mrs. Tusset’s 
clearly intimated—one of a variety of poses which “that 
kind”’ would use tosnare their prey. The whispering women 
were better qualified to give expert testimony on that sub- 
ject than I. But it struck me, if it was true—which I did 
not know of n Vy own | nowledge then that it would be a 
wicked 
ve lop; 


situation to see de- 


and a ve ry dangerous 





one from the standpoint of 4 
the two wom working with 
a character just like Col 
Hawkins, when he once came 


I did see now that 
thing was developing there 
It would have taken : 
man to miss it finall 
if the two, Hawkins 
Snowy Shoulders 





, had not 
been together in that car all 
the time—merely from watch- 
expressions of 
in the 
Hawkins, if not 
becoming at 
as Belle 
Davis sai mar ociety 
and the vociferous satisfac- 
tion of the mother, the Scarlet 





l transac- 
tion Cole 
re formed was 


} 


least 





Cockatoo, back in her old 
voice, as Calvert said, was 
obvious than 


scarcely 
the silent p I 
pation, or relief from gri 
ing apprehension, which 
showed in the face of White 
Shoulders at the approach of 


more 


] 


ie@asure OF ar 





the booming car on the road 
and in our driveway. 
I had a clew, I could as- 


} 


to the girl’s feelings, in 


sume 
part, from her confidence to 





me concert that appar- 


really 





ently unlikely but not 
remarkable hunger of hers for 

freedom 
might 


motion, horses 
and, I 
that 
stronger 
it might 
through 


cars, 


assume, . 


girlish instinct, grown 
always intensified, 
be expected 
those months of 
strain, sitting silent, fearful 
in the center of hostile watch- 
ing e\ waiting for 
new shame to overwhelm her. 
In a way, if .you analyze 
the probabilities of the case, 
there were quite promising 
foundations for a 
mutual understandi 
tween these two. Their tastes 
so different; they 
n a rather 


some 











possible 


ng be- 





were not 
were both caught 1 
extraordinarily ug); 
for their time of life; and 
with the vigorous re- 
action which youth gives to 
trouble they might fairly both 
be said to be desperate young 


reatures and so to have at 






y corner, 


more 


least the mutual sympathy of 
desperation, which might 
ea ily develop into a syn 
pathy of another ardent kind 
They talked very little to 
gether, it was claimed by those 


“But Anyhow —No Matter What,"’ She Cried, ‘I Can't Stay Here Any Longer. 
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who observed them on their drives—they would naturally 
in that noisy machine—merely passed on their way by the 
staring bystanders—and everything else that moved upon 
the road—two silent, moody, striking figures, apparently 
satisfied with the mere knowledge of each other's presence 
and a general mutual delight in speed. 

So it was not necessary, I concluded, upon final consid- 
eration, to assume any further conscious posing or trickery 
on the part of the girl at least—in the way of insincere 
and hypercritical attempts at reforming our unregenerate 
young fellow townsman, Cole Hawkins— unlikely as that 
conclusion might seem to the casual observer. 

If you do not hold the theory that “the only heaven we 
know about lies just in behind our eyes,” as the godless, 
free-thinking old Judge Cato Pendleton used to remark, 
“in the illusions of the individual human brain,”’ yet you 
can searcely doubt his claim that “the original angel fac- 
tory was the brain of the young male between sixteen and, 
say, twenty-six. Put any nice, clean, sweet-looking girl 
beside one long enough,”’ he used to go on, “and you have 
an angel— provided she has sufficient presence of mind not 
to talk with too great freedom.” 

That process then—that “spontaneous generation of an 
angel”’ of Judge Pendleton’s—was taking place, I believed 
I could begin to see, now that the matter was being called 
to my attention—in the distinctly unangelic mind of Cole 
Hawkins. It is that very kind, in fact, I have not infre- 
quently observed, who tend to set up and glorify good 
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T WOULD be difficult to find 
anyone to speak a good word for 
a headache, If the whole tribe 
of headaches of all kinds and degree 3 
be banished by 
there 


could 
popular vote 
soon be a 
Amend 
Const! 
the 


or of the 


would 
[Twentieth 
ment to the 
tution. And 
votes in fa 
amendment would 
be cast not only 
those who are 

ject to headaches but 
ilso by the 
from the 


headaches of other 


peo] le 


who suffer 


These would 
clude, of 
immediate 
and 


ing make “4, 


course, all 
relative 
Not} 


mucn 


frie nds 
one 
more disagreeable 

and uncompanionable than a headache. Few 
harmony of a home or so 
of friendship. Few 
of business 


If such 


ible it would be interesting to know 


things so upset the 
threaten the 
things 
It is the great destroye r of efficiency 


integrity 
so retard the machinery 


a computation were pos 
number of hours lost in a 
1 year because of headaches. And if happi- 
hip, harmony, if these could be 
figures representing the total 


concerning any community the 
day, a week or i 
ness, peace, good fellows 
weighed or measured, the 
loss would be appalling 

But just as no man i 


not 


good or wholly bad, so 
They 


Sometimes one 


entirely 
headaches are an unmixed evil have their uses 
if we would only 
fortunate if 
There are people, 
person, who 
they do they 
loath to boast 


be pe msessed of 


top to realize it is un- 


he does not get a headache. For instance: 
yone knows at least one such 
No matter what 
seem to get off scot-free. And they are not 
though the fact proved them to 


superior quality not belong- 


ne arly ever 
never have a headache 
about it, as 
Virtue or 
kind of person has not become 
more in evidence the 
ratified. The morning after 
especially obnoxious to those 
had with and who suffered. They 
him for his gayety and his attitude 
a mixture of pity and superiority, and they 
Lucky dog! 


sone 
Perhaps this 
but he was 


ing to others 
entirely before 
Fighteenth 
the night before he was 


extinct, 


Amendment was 


who been out him 


hated 


toward them, 


boi sterous 
envied him 


Easy Ways to Get a Headache 


Not 30 lucky, after all. Possibly not so lucky as the fel- 
4‘ low with the headache. For the feeling of security from 
the one to go on repeating his crimes 
against health, while fe headache deters the other 
This mere ly by way of indic ating one of the uses of a head- 
ache ss emphasis now than it did a while ago. 
But it has its application still An overloaded stomach, 
rich foods, will cause this kind of 
augmented by excitement, by 
If the headache comes, 
road, dotted by the pleasant 
leads to destruction. Head- 
intages then; they are not always an 
fact, very few of them are, if they 
which is to warn us that something 
Almost every abnormal 
may cause a 


punishment Causes 


ar of the 
lt needs le 


indigestion caused by 
also, especially if 
and by 


warning That 


headache 
much coffee much smoking 
let it be a 
roadhouses of sé if indulge nce, 
aches have their adv 
unmitigated evil. In 
their 
is wrong ths 
condition, 
headache 
These causes are so numerous that it would be impossible 
to mention them all. Among them are a blow on the head, 
acute febrile indigestion, chronic kid- 
stuffy air-tight bedroom, nervous shock, a 
collar, catarrhal conditions, tumors of the brain, a 
inflammation of the brain’s lining membranes, 
and long-continued, intense mental effort. Also, migraine, 
which may be red a condition in itself 
But exception of some of the organic brain 
diseases, and of that most distressing affliction, migraine, 
all the conditions causing headaches fall into 
those arising from bad habits and those due 
to bodily defects. Perhaps this statement needs some 
clarification. By bad meant harmful habits, 
environments and occupations. By bodily defects is im- 
body which causes irritation of 
that reflexly affects the brain. Ex- 
defective vision and catarrhal condi- 
and its accessory chambers 


erve purpose, 


it needs correction. 


either temporary or permanent, 


bad vision, disease, 


ney disease, a 
tight 
bad liver, 


conside 


with the 


practically 
two groups 
habits is 
plied any condition in the 
the sensory nerves 
amples of this are 
tions of the 


nose 
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If We Think We Can Dance and Not Pay the Piper We are Wrong. 


Sooner or Later the Piper Must be Paid 


sefore taking up particular headaches and their causes 
it may be of interest to inquire what a headache is. Pain 
of any kind is always due to irritation of the nerves of sen- 
sation. These nerves are the wires of communication by 
which we receive our impressions of external things. They 
are distributed in the greatest number upon the surface of 
the body and all have their central station in the brain. 

Protected by its bony covering the brain does not come 
into direct contact with the outer world, except as a result 
of injury. It is surrounded, first by two delicate mem- 
branes, then by a denser fibrous coat, and finally by the 
thick, rigid arch of the skull. It is the central nerve sta- 
tion, in charge of which are the higher mental faculties, 
the will, reason, imagination, all the attributes which to- 
gether form consciousness and intelligence. 

To this station in its dark chamber come all communi- 
cations from without, along the main trunk, the spinal 
cord, and by special wires from the organs of sense. And 
from it radiate commands to every part of the body. In 
response to messages which it correlates and interprets, 
will pushes the buttons, currents of impulse flash along the 
motor wires, and the result is action at remote stations to 
which the orders go. 

Pain, then, is perceived by the brain, but the brain has 
no sensory nerves of its own. Once the surgeon’s knife 
has penetrated its membranes large portions of the brain 
could be removed without the need of an anesthetic. 
But there are nerves of sensation in the head, and a head- 
ache from any cause, near or remote, is directly due to 
pressure upon or irritation of these nerves. Among other 
things, increased pressure within the skull may cause a 
headache. A brain tumor will do it, especially if it is near 
certain locations where the sensory nerves are distributed 
in greatest numbers; so will an abscess, and inflammatory 
thickening of the membranes, as in meningitis. This last 
is the cause of the most excruciating of all headaches. 

Too much blood in the head will also cause headache. 
There are two kinds of congestive headache—one in which 
too much blood is pumped into the head, and the other in 
which too little gets out. The former is the violently 
throbbing headache; the vessels are distended, the volume 
of blood is increased and there is a throbbing pain as each 
succeeding wave beats against the sensitive nerves. In 
the latter, where there is merely a damming up of the 
blood, the pain is not so acute and the throbbing sensation, 
if present at all, is not so marked. 

Irritation of the sensory nerves in the brain is nearly 
always due to the presence of unwonted chemical sub- 
stances in the blood. These poisons may be made in the 
body or they may be introduced into it from the outside. 
The headache following a convivial evening is really due 
to both kinds of poison. The alcohol has caused indigestion 
and fermentation with the production of irritating sub- 
stances from the food. But the alcohol itself is also an 
irritant to the nerve centers. Together they greatly in- 
crease the circulation of blood in the head, and the blood 
stream beating against the sore nerves produces the regular 
old-fashioned throbbing headache. 

Coffee is less poisonous than alcohol, but, nevertheless, 
it isa mild poison. And so is tobacco, but repeated use of 
both develops a tolerance to them. Even after this toler- 
ance has been established an overdose of either will cause 
disagreeable symptoms, such as sleeplessness, nervous 
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irritability and headache. The cof- 
fee headache is usually chronic —that 
is, it is either constant or it reap- 
pears often without apparent cause. 
The cause may not be even suspected 
until in desperation one stops drink- 
ing coffee and the headaches gradu- 
ally disappear. 
Weare constantly making poisons 
in this chemical laboratory of the 
body, and the excretory 
organs are continually 
throwing them off. As long 
as they are not manufac- 
tured in excess and the 
scavenger organs are effi- 
cient the balance is 
maintained. But if 
elimination cannot 
keep up with produc- 
tion, if the kidneys, 
the sweat glands and 
the lungs are unable 
to get rid of the 
waste products, the 
result will soon be 
disastrous. Often the first and only symptom of this 
condition is headache 
A good example of the headache of self-poisoning is that 
which occurs after one remains for some time in a close 
room. You may recall at least one such experience of your 
own. You were, possibly, attending a meeting. All the 
windows and doors were shut and a lighted stove or two 
helped the audience to burn up the supply of oxygen in the 
atmosphere. At first you were interested in the proceed- 
ings, but soon your attention began to lag. You became 
drowsy, so sleepy that you could keep awake only by the 
greatest effort, by fidgeting and by frequently pinching 
yourself. And toward the end you had a headache. 
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Cases of Self-Poisoning 


OU were poisoned by carbon dioxide, a gas produced by 

combustion in the body by exactly the same chemical 
process as elsewhere. With each expiration you throw it off, 
and with every inspiration you should take in oxygen. If 
the supply of fresh air is limited it soon becomes depleted 
of oxygen and saturated with carbon dioxide. And the 
longer you breathe this vitiated air the more of the gas 
remains stored up in the blood to act as a poison upon the 
nerve centers of the brain. 

This illustrates a very simple form of poison headache 
which may occur in any healthy person. There are many 
other poisons than carbon dioxide. In the process of living 
we manufacture them constantly. The mere act of living 
implies energy, and every form of energy, whether of mind 
or muscle, requires combustion. Also, combustion necessi- 
tates something to burn up and a constant supply of new 
material. Tissues are destroyed, they are restored by the 
food that we eat, and the waste products must be removed. 

The blood not only supplies new material but carries 
away the waste, which must be thrown off by the excretory 
organs, chiefly by the kidneys and the skin. Perfect health 
requires a nice balance between the amount of waste manu- 
factured and the amount eliminated. 

Physical energy increases the waste but it also acceler- 
ates the flow of the blood stream, which in turn stimulates 
the kidneys and the skin to greater activity. Mental 
energy increases the amount of waste material, also, with- 
out a corresponding effect upon the excretory organs. In 
consequence, long-continued mental work, especially if 
accompanied by worry, without sufficient physical exer- 
cise, will eventually result in the accumulation of poisons. 

Constantly eating more food than is required for re- 
placement of tissue and for the production of heat is 
another way of upsetting the balance. Unassimilated 
food must be gotten rid of either by burning it up or throw- 
ing it off as waste. A headache from overeating can often 
be cured by vigorous exercise because the increased energy 
requires more fuel and the skin and kidneys throw off more 
waste. 

Another way to poison the body is to decrease the elimi- 
nating power of the kidneys. This can be done by con- 
tinually giving them too much to do. Their structure is 
very delicate and yet it is not easily destroyed, but long- 
continued abuse will do it. After a long time in the con- 
stant attempt to get rid of an excess of waste material 
they will finally break down, and then they will be unable 
to take care of even the ordinary amount of waste. 

Usually following close upon the heels of these changes 
in the kidneys come high blood pressure and hardening of 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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HERE must be fully a million ambitious young 

Americans whose imaginations have been fired by the 

export trade. To be sent abroad as salesmen or 
branch managers, to visit the lands of the palm and parrot, 
the sefiorita and the guitar, to become great exporters at 
home or run the export end of an American factory—this 
picture has been persistently kept before them in our 
abounding export literature. 

But it would probably be hard to find many young 
Americans ambitious to become great importers, because 
the import picture has yet to be painted. 

We are a nation of salesmen. The buying end of world 
trade lacks a romantic appeal to our imaginations. We 
have hardly any literature devoted to the subject. Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of imports come to us 
every year. From a good many countries we buy decidedly 
more than’we sell. Without certain raw materials from 
abroad, many of our big factories would close. Without 
merchandise from industrial countries, the turnover of 
mapy a storekeeper would shrink. But we do not think 
much about importing. There are practically no books or 
trade journals devoted to the subject, which is dealt with 
chiefly in the back pages of a few commercial journals 
where from day to day it is reported that Brazilian goat- 
that Costa Rica coffee is unsettled and 
Danish butter strong. 

No government department urges us to import, and no 
great revival meetings of importers are held to boost the 
Importing is done obscurely, in dingy offices 
in queer streets along the water front, where brokers and 
commission men scrutinize samples of cocoa beans and 
jute. Merchandise imports are a bit more showy, but 
even they rather tend to be hidden away in the wholesale 
listriects of a few cities 


skins are stiffer, 


business. 


Over-Specialized Business Men 


= \ OULD you advise an ambitious young American to 
select importing for a job anda career?”’ was asked of 

the manager of an old American importing house handling 

raw materials from pretty much every part of the world. 

“That depends,” he replied. ‘Do you believe in the 
growth and future of the United States?” 

“Certainly!” 

“Well, then, importing is bound to grow as our industries 
grow.” 

““Does it compare with exporting in opportunity, ro- 
mance, the chance to visit foreign countries?” 

“Tt is my experience that import business takes you to 
more countries than export,” was his reply, “and farther 
into those countries. Import business draws commodities 
from China, India, Africa, South America, Australia, 


Europe—the islands of the ocean, the passages of the 
Andes and Himalayas, the steppes, pampas, deserts, 
jungles and fiords. An ex- 
port traveler very often 


visits only the seaports and 
cities of other countries, 
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where the import man travels far up into the bush 
and lives with the people weeks and months at a 
time.” 

Starting as a boy, at three dollars a week, nearly 
thirty years ago, this manager was sent out on 
foreign quests as soon as he had grasped the funda- 
mentals of the business, and has since traveled pretty 
much over the whole globe. No year passes without 
his trip to Latin America, Africa, 
the Orient or Europe. He has 
friends in many lands, and an inti- 
mate country-store acquaintance 
with current affairs in many a re- 
mote section. More than that, he 
has a general all-around knowledge 
of business and a resourcefulness 
which is inseparable from the im- 
port trade. 

Business runs toward specialties 
nowadays. Henry gets a job in a 
big dry-goods emporium and rises 
to the management of the crockery 
department. About crockery he 
knows all there is to know, but 
very little about other commodi- 
ties or general business methods 
Oswald lands a factory job and be- 
comes a skillful production spe- 
cialist. But take him away from 
machinery and shop hands and he is lost. Fred develops 
his taste for selling and becomes a life-insurance man or 
sales manager. Our cities are full of these one-sided fellows 
following specialties that fit into the general picture—ad- 
vertising managers, efficiency managers, publicity experts, 
designers, brokers, promoters and what not. Highly use- 
ful, competent and necessary in the main, yet novices 
when it comes to all-around business knowledge. 

An Eastern publishing house has a printing plant so 
notable in its organization, equipment and operation that 
people come from many parts to see it. One day not long 
ago a fresh visitor turned up with a letter of introduction 
to the manager, who escorted him over the place himself. 
This stranger was puzzling. Composing room, pressroom, 
engraving department, bindery, mailing room—these were 
inspected one after the other, yet the stranger manifested 
little interest and said nothing. Finally they reached the 
storeroom. It was only a two-by-four place where supplies 
were kept, but, like everything else in the plant, embodied 
ingenious methods. The visitor was suddenly galvanized 
into life. ‘Would you object to my staying here a little 
while?”’ he asked. 

Actually, he spent an hour there, going into the minutest 
details of the storing, recording, issuing and replenishing of 
supplies. That cleared up the puzzle—he was a supply 
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“The Import Trade Should Appeal to Our Young Men as a Line Affording Excellent Opportunities Now and in the Future"’ 


By JAMES Ii, COLLINS 


BY EDWARD RYAN 


man himself, a typical specialist, 
and nothing else in the place in 
terested him 

Importing probably goes 
farther into the fundamentals of 
commerce than any other line of 
husiness, although it, too, ha 
its specialists. The novice start 









at the very cros 
roads of interna- 
tional trade, learning 
the complicated de 
tailsof shipping doc 
ments, banking, 
foreign exchange 
insurance, tariff 
customs regulation 
’ freight classificatior 
transportation rates 
i and the like, along 


t with such incidental! 

‘ as foreign languages 
VA and foreign tempera 
ments. On top of 


this usually comes a 
solid rrounding in 
commodities. Goat 
skins and mahogany 
j logs, copra and car 
nauba wax, crude rubber and 
crocodile hides—he must know 
where they are to be found, how 
to appraise them, buy them, grade them and detect trick- 
ery in the stuff and the seller. Day after day he will be 
bucked up against the world’s sharpest horse traders and 
pitted against its wiliest deceptions and scheme 


We are a Nation of 


Satlesmen 


Traps That Yawn for the Unwary 


WO youthful representatives were sent to buy Mexican 

hides for an American house. Why they were chosen does 
not appear—neither of them had had any experience as a 
buyer or in import method Their ignorance of hides 
especially was so apparent that the Mexican dealers wel 
comed them with concealed joy. After many courtesies 
and much entertainment, they purchased a large quantity 
of hides; large, thick, sound. But 
every hide involved in the transaction was short in weight 
from four to five pounds. 

“Why did you not tell them?” an American asked the 
Mexican dealer who had sold the stuff. 

“Ah, sefior,”’ was the reply, “they were so vonfident, s« 
, SO sure of their knowledge ! It 
would have been a pity to undeceive them.” 

During the war a New York adver- 
tising solicitor quit what seemed an in 
teresting and promising job to disappear 
n one of the crooked water-front streets 

Change 


to the eye, good hides 


pleased with themselve 


where import activity centers 
n our method of securing tropical food 
products had made a place for him in an 
old house down there. Few of his pals 
in the advertising and publishing field 
inderstand yet what sort of business he 
got into, but they do know that he make 

. for he has a New York house, a 
car and chauffeur and other evidences 
He is an import broker, 


money 


ol prosperity 
handling a single com 
modity cocoa bean 
The house with which he 
is connected doe not 
lraport cocoa bean d 


rectly, or receive then 
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The World Hope 


HE world is sick with a sickness that calls for surgery, 
fhe its case has been largely in the hands of patent- 
medicine quacks, banjo-playing ‘‘doctors"’ and long-haired 
medicine men 

The 


vestigial vermiform appendix, but Swedish massage, laying 


symptoms indicate acute inflammation of the 
on of hands and voodooism have all been prescribed as 
the proper treatment 

We, the 


radically wrong with us 


that something is 


But in reply to our timid com- 


collective patient, know 


plainings the statesmen-sorcerers have only beaten their 


tom-toms the harder and have called on us for larger sacri- 
The world, they tell us, IS Ppos- 


fices to the taxgatherer 


sessed of a demon who can be controlled only if we give 


him all that we have and everything that we can borrow. 


Our banjo-playing international bankers have advised 
soothing sirup and the faith cure in the form of loans and 
credits. But under all this treatment the patient con- 


tinues to double up in one acute attack after another. 
There can be no health for the world until its appendix 
is out, no genuine convalescence until after the operation 
So long as wealth is wasted and destroyed almost as fast 
or faster than it is created, it is folly to expect a period of 
futile to make loans or to 


great prosperity in America; 


extend credits to Europe in the belief that they are 


reaching the root of the trouble. 
The World War goes on 


but the waste of wealth is still appalling 


The waste of life has decreased, 
Over ninety per 
cent of the vast sums that we are collecting in taxes by 


milking and crippling American business is being spent 
Millions 
Great Britain is spending heavily for mili- 


Asia Minor 


France is not far behind 


for wars, past, present and future are still 


under arms 
tary purposes in Mesopotamia, in India, in 
and elsewhere around the world 
her. Creat Britain 


Japan and America are maintaining 


tremendous naval! establishments. Many of the smaller 
powers, too, are doing their best to bankrupt themselves 

The man power and material that go for all this are 
worse than lost to productive purposes—they are largely 
Yet in the face of this folly, 
Talk of 


ghost dancing until a sincere effort is 


squandered in destruction 
statesmen and financiers prattle of reconstruction 
that kind is mere 
put forth to redeem the promise that was made to the world 
in 1914, and reiterated all through the war 

Many who had high hopes of the present League of 
Nations began to lose faith in it when it failed to take 


some forceful action on the great reason and purpose of its 


being—disarmament. No other world question is of the 
slightest importance beside that one, because a proper 
olution of all world troubles is bound up init. A league 
that blinks it in a purely academic resolution and lays it 
aside for consideration at some more convenient season 
is not a world hope, but a world hoax. The excuse that 
of the 


In or out of the League, 


armaments cannot be limited with America out 
League is not good enough. 
America must and will respond to any honest overtures 
for disarmament. And America must inevitably join a 
league that has world peace as its first and unequivocal 
objective. 

The war was fought to end militarism. A good many 
people nowadays wink cynically or sneer at this statement, 
but we doubt whether there is an Allied or American 
statesman who would have the effrontery to stand up 
publicly and deny it. The only way to end militarism and 
to begin reconstruction is by beginning to disarm. Unless 
a sincere effort to that end is made the Allied and Amer- 
ican Governments will stand convicted of fraud against 
the dead and of a monstrous lie to the living. 

Leadership, both in government and in business, has 
shown itself thoroughly blind and fatuous since the armi- 
stice. It has been off on a world chase for dominance, 


fomenting enmities, consuming capital sorely needed 
for home reconstruction, expending any possible future 
profits in preparing to defend its new sources of wealth. 
It has been arming in the name of peace, exploiting in the 
name of civilization, grabbing in the name of God. 

Though military minds are not in agreement on the 
lessons of the war, we are spending huge sums on battle- 
ships, when it is probable that the submarine and the 
airship will greatly limit if not destroy their value in the 
next war—if we permit governments to keep on planning 
for the next war. With a majority of the people of all 
lands absolutely against war, it seems incredible that 
there could be such a possibility, but there is, unless that 
majority becomes articulate and militant for peace. 

In the Borah and Walsh Senate resolutions there is a recog- 
nition of the world disease, a first attempt to cure it. The 
people of every nation should get solidly behind a move- 
ment for limiting armaments and spread the gospel of 
peace to the four corners of the earth. A demand by the 
people of every country for disarmament cannot be denied 
by the heads of any government. There are two strong 
reasons for this demand, one for each type of American: 
Profits and Promises. There can be no permanent gain for 
a nation except from the profits of peace; no easy con- 
science for a nation that does not keep its pledged word. 
deficit for the whole world. 


all, but waste paper or loot. 


The net of every war is a 
War profits are not profits at 


Useful Men 


OWHERE should public opinion be quicker and 
N more sensitive than in the recognition of useful 
ability. It might seem as if we were already sufficiently a 
nation of hero worshipers. Do we not fall down before 
the great god Success? Moving-picture stars; heroes of 
baseball, pugilism and a few other sports; now and then a 
novelist or playwright; men whose wealth is reputed to be 
But 


where is that keen discrimination of judgment which is 


fabulous—these appeal to popular imagination. 
the surest check on the activities of bounders, gamblers 
and exploiters, and the most effective stimulant for those 
who build, create and serve? 

The people of this country are fickle, inconsistent and 
unintelligent when it comes to appreciating and recog- 
Along with a worship of money and suc- 
blind, there 
undiscerning attack upon the rich and successful. 


nizing ability. 


cess, which is often goes an even more 
Money 
is widely considered a measure of success, but at the same 
time and as soon as a business man gains large rewards he 
becomes by implication and innuendo a suspicious char- 
acter or even a malefactor. 

In England a man who builds up a great industry, shows 
a charitable disposition and leads a clean life is elevated 
to the peerage. He becomes automatically almost a part 


of the legislative and social system of the nation. There 
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is no question there about recognizing superior enterprise 
and organizing intelligence. 

We have no peerage and do not want one, but it is high 
time to get rid of that mean and obstructive trait in our 
nature which sneers at and suspects the successful man as 
such. Why must we childishly continue to lump them all 
together, the gamblers and adventurers who corrupt and 
degrade the moral plane of society, and the developers and 
builders who as truly work for the spiritual forces of 
humanity as any artist, scientist, philosopher, prophet, 
preacher or teacher? 

It is useless to say which is the most useful citizen, the 
captain of industry, the artist, the scientist or the woman 
who gives her life to the rearing of strong, upright sons and 
But 
probably with the growing magnitude and complexity of 


daughters. Each is supreme in his or her own sphere. 
industry the successful business organizer has a greater 
influence for good or evil than any other. The way in 
which he uses his tremendous power is sure to depend 
largely on the attitude of public opinion toward him and 
the standards to which he is held. 

Not a few men have cut a wide swath in the realm of 
finance whom time has proved to be gamblers and free- 
booters. Their fortunes may have been as large as those 
of other men whom history will put down as true followers 
But unless the public 
learns to discriminate, unless it outgrows the foolish habit 


of a great inward faith and vision. 


of blowing alternately hot and cold in praise or condemna- 
tion of all fortunes, there can be no progressive weeding 
out of the useless from the useful millionaire. 

Twenty or thirty years ago our newspapers were filled 
with accounts of great social functions, of monkey dinners 
Most of 
But 


if we want them all to work, if we would make a clean 


and of balls so costly as to arouse the public ire. 
the perpetrators of such affairs have gone to work. 


sweep of the wealthy parasite, we must learn to give credit 
to the rich man when he deserves it. For if all success is 
to meet with promiscuous opprobrium, then why should 
a rich man feel any sense of responsibility for the use of his 
fortune? If every man who makes a fortune is to be 
censured without discrimination, then it becomes logical 
to get rich as quickly as possible without too nice a con- 


science, and spend the dough as selfishly as one pleases. 


Loud Cries From Europe 


UROPEAN newspapers do not regard with equanimity 

Representative Johnson’s measure for the suspension 
of immigration. The press of the seaport cities of Western 
Europe watched with little or no repulsion the westward- 
flowing stream described in such unflattering terms in offi- 
cial reports to our Department of State; but the moment 
it appeared as if that stream might be dammed and 
become a permanent human morass on the eastward side 
of the Atlantic, the welkin began to ring with cries of un- 
feigned distress. 

News dispatches state that every large city in France 
notably Paris, Marseilles and Bordeaux 
emigrants and refugees who have joined the general exodus 
from Central Europe and the Orient en route for America. 


is crowded with 


French newspapers, laying aside for the moment their 


Gallic suavity, characterize these wanderers as “the dregs 


of Europe” and hotly demand instant legislation for the 
exclusion of other aliens of the same type. As long as these 
itinerants kept on the move and edged steadily westward 
toward an American dumping ground, France had nothing 
against them; but now that she, instead of the United 
States, is in danger of becoming the catch basin for their 
permanent lodgment, she is pardonably vehement in her 
expressions of dismay und indignation. France is perhaps 
the most hospitable of all Continental nations; but experi- 
ence is teaching her, as it has taught us, that hospitality 
abused must act in self-defense. 

Much strong evidence has been brought forward to 
prove the wisdom of our shutting out aliens for a time; but 
it would be impossible to find more impartial or more 
striking testimony in support of such a policy than is now 
offered by the French press. 

People who are not good enough for Europe are not good 
enough for America. 
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T NOW seems certain that within a few months Con- 

gress will undertake a complete revision of the tariff. 

In the preliminary hearings and debates will reappear 
all the old theories and issues that have confused men’s 
minds for generations. 

But there will be some new matters for consideration 
that have been thrust forward by changes in our relations 
with the rest of the world. For one thing, we have become 
more dependent on foreign markets for selling the growing 
output of our industries. And, as we cannot sell unless we 
also buy, the tariff must look to the promotion as well as 


} 


the regulation of foreign trade. For another thing, we 


have recently become a creditor nation, and the tariff 
must be 


their debts to us 


so adjusted as to allow other countries to pay 


Again, our industries are now so highly developed, 
specialized and delicately interrelated that the tariff 
must be so drawn that in trying to aid one industry we 
shall not cripple others. And more serious than any of 


these things are the new restrictions on commerce that 


foreign nations are adopting. Our tariff must be planned 


to give fair and equal treatment to all nations that treat 


us likewise. But it must also enable us to meet unfair 


discrimination by effective action. The disturbing tend- 


encies of these foreign restrictions will require serious 
attention from Congress 
Among t now sought by all governments are: 


ie obj 


The reconstruction of the industries and trade which the 


What These Waste—— 
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war destroyed or suspended, the retention of the markets 
and industries which the war stimulated, and the devel- 
opment of diversified and, if possible, independent pro- 
duction as the surest means of self-protection and 
preparedness in the event of future wars. These objects 
are altogether praiseworthy, but their high purpose cannot 
justify grasping policies and unfair measures. Unfortu 
nately there is among the nations a rather widespread 
feeling of distrust and suspicion. The old regulations and 
agreements under which countries dealt with each other 
were in great measure broken down by the war, and in the 
resulting unsettlement each nation is suspected of seeking 
its own welfare without scruple and quite regardless of the 
needs or rights of the others. 

Our own country is not free from this suspicion. We 
are accused of dumping our products abroad so as to 
destroy competition and get unfair control of foreign 
markets. We are accused of regulating the trade of our 
island territories so as to shut out other nations from a 
fair share of it. We are accused of planning to build up 
our merchant marine by unjust discriminations against 
the ships of other countries. For the most part these and 
other points that are urged against us are based on a 
misunderstanding of the motives and the effect 
plans and measures. But if we are to have the mora 
influence that should be ours in 
settling quarrels and insuring future 


peace we must make it clear to 











by Thomas Walker Page 








other countries why we have done the things complained 
of, and must purge our record of the appearance of unfair 
ness and selfishness 

And if we need to explain our own policies and measures 
it is equally necessary to understand fairly those of other 
nations. In the plans now taking shape abroad to accom- 
plish the objects just mentioned, there is much to distur! 
us, though not so much as is sometimes asserted. Sir 
Auckland Geddes, in October, mentioned to the representa 
tives of the chambers of commerce of Great Britain and 
the United States the numerous references in the American 
press to the British commercial and trade interest 
“terrible people, subtle, cunning Machiavellis.” The 
terms indicate a pretty general, 
even though unwarranted, sus 
picion Suspicions, however, 
are not less unsettling through 
being baseless, and the preser- 
vation of good feeling between 
England and America requires 
that we make sure of allegations 


he fore we belie ve them 
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Now, of all the recent British commercial measures that 
are likely to affect us, the so-called imperial preference is 
perhaps the most important. This preference means that 
each member of the British Empire shall give to its trade 
with the other members favors that will not be given to its 

th fore 

hin the empire, even to the point, according to 
advocates, where no trading is to be done 
ou when the goods and services dealt 
irnished to each other by the empire's different 

It has features in with the 
wall pol that some of our public men have at 
ocated for our own country —the policy, that is, 
trading at 


gn countries. Its purpose is to stimulate 
cme 
ntries 
some common 
times ad 
of doing all our home and importing from 
abroad only such necessities as we cannot possibly produce 
f 7 ou} elve 

It is obvious that such a policy in its extreme form, if 
adopted by the British Empire, would gravely affect the 
United States. In the last year before the outbreak of the 
war pra one-third of all our imports came from 
Great Britain, her colonies and possessions, and they in 
turn took about forty-six per cent of our exports. In 
trade has grown until last year we bought 
from the empire goods valued at approximately one billion 
three hundred sixty-five million dollars, and the goods we 
old in the empire reached in round numbers the enormous 
um of three billion three hundred seventy million dol 
lars. These vast figures formed, as before the war, nearly 
one-third of our imports, and considerably more than two- 
fifth It is clear that any policy materially 
restricting our trade with the British Empire would be a 
commercial calamity to this country. It should be remem- 
bered, moreover, that the empire embraces precisely those 
regions with which our trade shows most promise of future 
growth. It embraces, indeed, something like one-fifth of 
the whole habitable earth 


tically 


recent years thi 


of our ¢ xports 


How Will Preference be Interpreted? 


E CANNOT but be deeply concerned at the adoption 

of some measures, and the proposal of others,that would 
have the effect of reducing our commerce; but before we 
impute unfairness and unjust discrimination to the British 
and Colonial governments we should examine the pro- 
visions carefully and find out what their true purpose is 
Our Government has intrusted this duty to the United 
States Tariff Commission, and the commission has just 
completed a report to Congress on colonial tariff policies 
which deals at length with the imperial preference, as well 
as with the policies of France, Holland, our own country 
and all others that have attached dependencies. 

The commission found that the chief method thus far 
adopted by members of the empire for diverting their trade 
from foreign countries to each other consists in taxing 
imports of foreign origin more heavily than they tax 
imports originating within the empire. The preference as 
yet is mainly a tariff preference, but according to a high 
official in one of the colonies: “It is something much wider 
than that. It means the development to their full capacity 
of the resources of our empire in every sphere of life. It 
means that where supplies of a raw product are sought 
they will be sought and developed, if possible, within our 
empire; that where manufactures and industries are to be 
established they will be established within our empire; 
that lines of communication by steam, sail, air, cable and 
wireless will as far as possible be developed first within the 
empire, in preference to the development of other peoples’ 
resources; and, above all, where men of British birth seek 
for opportunity and livelihood it will be offered them first 
within our empire.” 

This same official proceeds to say, however: “Such a 
policy is not directed at or against anyone. It does not 
preclude foreign trade to the fullest extent of which we are 
capable. It means only that the people of the British 
Empire desire to develop first their own enormous and 
largely undeveloped resources, and wherever the choice 
lies between the development of a British product, a 
British manufacture, a British line of communication and 
another, to give the preference to the British concern 
lhere is nothing aggressive or insular in such an ideal. It 
is one which every nation except Great Britain has con- 
sistently followed for years without complaint or criticism 
from other nations.” 

Now, if in fact the proposed policy, as these words im- 
ply, is merely to build up by constructive measures the 
empire's trade and to exercise a free chuice, where it is 
only a matter of choice, in giving preference to British 
products, there can be no ground for complaint. But the 
situation is quite different if all choice is taken away, and 
if, through legislation and orders in council, not only the 
people of British race but also the populations of India and 
Egypt, the natives of the remote territories under British 
dominion, even the inhabitants of the mandatory regions 
intrusted to British control after the war, are required to 
do their trading only within the empire. In which of these 
senses is the preference to be interpreted? 

Toronto a congress of the 
In his address of 


In September there met at 
chambers of commerce of the empire. 


welcome Sir James Woods said that, as he understood it, 
the purpose of the meeting was to see that all efforts are 
made to the end that every dollar’s worth of goods im- 
ported by any part of the empire should, if possible, be got 
within the empire. Sir James could hardly have meant 
that all efforts should include discriminating laws, exclu- 
sions, embargoes and restrictive measures that wauld force 
retaliation by other nations and keep alive a spirit of 
animosity and resentment. As to what he did mean, and 
what other advocates of preference are planning, we get 
some light by enumerating what the governments of Great 
Britain and her colonies have already done. 

Canada first began more than twenty years ago to admit 
goods imported from the United Kingdom at lower rates 
of duty than were imposed on goods from other countries, 
and offered to extend the same favor to all other members 
of the empire that would reciprocate. Moderate mutual 
concessions were arranged with the West Indies and South 
Africa, and several vain attempts were made to reach 
preferential arrangements with Australia. But previous 
to the war the amount of the preference was too small 
materially to affect commerce. The mother country gave 
no encouragement to the movement, and the self-governing 
dominions showed little more disposition to lower the 
duties on Canadian goods than on those of foreign coun- 
tries. Since the war, however, the movement has shown 
greater strength. All parties in the dominion favor increas- 
ing the amount of the preference and pushing negotiations 
for its extension throughout the empire. 

The Canadian government is now preparing for an 
early revision of the tariff, and indications point to the 
adoption of preferential rates lower by fifty per cent than 
those of the general tariff. 

Without waiting for a complete tariff revision, Canada 
perfected an agreement last summer with the other British 
possessions in the Western Hemisphere under which she 
admits their products at one-half the duty she imposes on 
like products from other countries. In return her products 
are admitted at a reduction from the regular duties of fifty 
per cent in Barbados, British Guiana and Trinidad; of 
thirty-three and one-third per cent in British Honduras, 
the Windward and the Leeward Islands; of twenty-five 
per cent in Bermuda and Jamaica; and of ten per cent in 
the Bahamas. In volume the trade of Trinidad, Jamaica 
and Barbados exceeds that of the other southern countries 
in the list. Normally these three islands send to the 
United States considerably more than one-third of all they 
export— more, indeed, than to Canada and Great Britain 
combined. In return, however, they took from the United 
States during the five years preceding the war little more 
than one-fourth of their imports and considerably less than 
they took from Great Britain alone. It remains to be seen 
in what measure the new arrangement will still further 
divert their trade from this country. When the terms were 
published in August, the Monetary Times of Canada said, 
“It is believed in Ottawa that the approval of this agree- 
ment is only the first step towards a wide scheme of im- 
perial preference.” 


Australian Tariff Policy 


N AUSTRALIA the sentiment for preference seems to 

have been favorable but less practical in results than in 
Canada. Inbothcountries the strength of the protectionists 
is dominant, but in Canada the manufacturing competition 
that is most felt comes from the United States, while in 
Australia it comes from the mother country itself. There- 
fore, while favoring preference in the abstract, Australian 
voters have insisted that it should be so adjusted as to 
leave their domestic industries fully protected, even 
against Great Britain. To this end the slight preference of 
about five per cent that she adopted in 1908 was effected, 
not by reducing duties on British goods, but by raising 
duties on goods from other countries. Again, when the 
preference was increased in 1911 and 1914, the new prefer- 
ential rate was in no case lower, but in some instances even 
higher than before, and it could be called preferential only 
because it was raised less than the rate of the general 
tariff. This form of preference was not specially gratifying 
to English manufacturers, while in Canada and other 
members of the empire which were excluded from its 
benefits the arrangement was distinctly irritating. In 
March of the present year a new tariff went into effect 
more strongly protective than any preceding it. The rate 
it fixes on imports from Great Britain averages about ten 
per cent lower than the general rate, but on some important 
items it is as much as twenty per cent lower. As before, 
however, the preference has been increased, not by lower- 
ing the rate on British goods, but by raising it on all 
others. Except for a limited and not very effective ar- 
rangement with South Africa, this Australian preference 
has as yet been extended only to Great Britain, and no 
other member of the empire shares in it. 

Among the articles on which the preference has been 
notably increased are most of those on which the Austra- 
lian markets have witnessed the keenest competition 
between British and American manufacturers. It seems 
inevitable that such importation as the new tariff allows 
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to continue will be in large measure diverted from the 
United States to the United Kingdom. To illustrate: In 
the general tariff the duty on most mining machinery is 
forty per cent ad valorem, while the British preferential 
duty is from twenty-five to twenty-seven and one-half per 
cent. Thus the Australian purchaser of a four-hundred- 
dollar rock drill would save fifty dollars by getting it in 
England rather than in the United States, while on four 
hundred dollars’ worth of rock-drill air hose he would save 
sixty dollars. Again, on every thousand dollars’ worth of 
men’s shoes imported an Australian merchant must pay a 
duty of five hundred dollars if he purchases them in this 
country, and only four hundred dollars if he gets them in 
England. 

New Zealand as early as 1903 adopted the preference in 
a small way by imposing a preferential surtax on thirty- 
eight articles when imported from any country outside the 
empire. She differed from the later Australian practice in 
extending the preference equally to all parts of the empire. 
The items subject to the surtax were increased in 1907 to 
one hundred and ninety-four, and there was a further 
addition to this number in 1917. The average amount of 
this preference is about twelve and one-half per cent, and 
the list of items includes boots and shoes, hosiery, hard- 
ware, machinery, furniture, bicycles, automobiles and 
many other articles that figure largely among American 
exports. Since the war ended there has been no revision 
of the tariff. The Prime Minister explained the postpone- 
ment on the ground of the uncertainty of industrial and 
commercial conditions which make it impossible at this 
time to fix rates that are likely to endure. 


India’s Change of Attitude 


T WAS in 1903 also that the South African states formed 

a customs union and agreed on a preference for Great 
Britain and such of her colonies as would reciprocate. This 
rate was lower by a fourth than the general tariff, but as 
the rate of the general tariff averaged little more than ten 
per cent ad valorem, the amount of the preference was 
hardly enough to have a substantial effect on commerce. 
It was extended some years later to Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand, but the other parts of the empire did not 
share init. In 1915 the tariff was raised so that the general 
rate now averages twenty per cent, but the amount of the 
preference still remains at only about three per cent. 

Next after the United Kingdom and Canada, India is 
that part of the empire with which our trade is most 
important. It happens that our trade with India gives an 
excellent illustration of the fallacy of the old mercantile 
doctrine that trade is not beneficial unless the balance is 
favorable, for in our commerce with India the balance is 
heavily against us. Last year, for example, our imports 
from the British East Indies were valued at more than 
three hundred twenty-two million dollars, while what 
we sold there amounted to only about eighty-one million 
dollars. Yet if this trade were lost the cutting off of our 
imports would probably hurt us more than the loss of our 
exports. We are dependent on India in some cases for all 
and in other cases for an indispensable part of our imports 
of jute, rawhides and skirts, lac, linseed and some other 
materials that our industries are bound to have. 

In 1903, the year that saw the adoption of preference by 
South Africa and New Zealand, the government of India 
decided against it. After a careful study of the situation it 
reached the conclusion that under such a system India had 
little or nothing to gain and much to lose. According toa 
dispatch of Lord Curzon’s, then governor-general, “ The 
danger to India of reprisals by foreign nations, even if 
eventually unsuccessful, is so serious and the results would 
be so disastrous that the government would not be justified 
in embarking on any new policy of the kind unless assured 
of benefits greater and more certain than any which at this 
time present-themselves.” 

But the attitude of the present government appears to 
be different. A committee on imperial preference reported 
last April that under the present circumstances the former 
apprehensions of Lord Curzon’s government would be 
quite unreal. It agreed with Lord Curzon that under a 
moderate preference India would not gain appreciably, 
and neither, in its opinion, would the other dominions and 
colonies. But on the other hand it believed that India 
could not lose by it, and the United Kingdom would in 
some directions now be substantially benefited. Very 
significant is the committee’s statement that “if we are to 
secure from our customs duties the financial resources 
which we require, the adoption of a system of imperial 
preference would entail the raising of the present import 
duties against foreign nations.’’ In other words, a prefer- 
ence by India would mean, not a reduction of the tariff on 
empire goods, but a higher tariff against the United States 
and other countries. 

As yet no legislation has resulted from this report. The 
committee itself recommended further investigation before 
a definite conclusion was reached. But that the govern- 
ment is favorably disposed toward an imperial! preference 
is shown by its action in regard to one of India’s most 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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*‘Here’s the loveliest scene I know 
Where Campbell's fine tomatoes grow 


mm eee 
AN a mare ae 
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Each golden day they're on their way 


And you and | know where they go” 


aa, 
en, ee 


) “Let me show you a picture”— 


Sunrise on one of Campbell’s tomato farms. 
The glowing fruit of the vine hangs solid juicy 
red-ripe, ready to be picked and carried in 
i baskets direct to Campbell's kitchens and made 
into soup the same day. 


Here the pure juice is blended with choice 
butter, granulated sugar and other tasty and 
nourishing ingredients which render this 
delicious natural product even more tempting 
and nutritious. 


. You can enjoy this delightful Campbell's 
i soup with its inviting summer-time flavor, its 
| healthfulness, its appetizing zest, on the home 
table any time at three minutes notice, even 
i on the stormiest winter day. 
| 








By serving it with croutons or rice or noodles 
you can make it as hearty as you please. 








Enjoyed by every one and good for all. Why 
not have it for dinner today? 


21 kinds 





15c a can 
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THE BUDGET SYSTEM 
« PERSONA 


ODERN g¢g 
M pete gate son 
on sound nor 


econor hould to a ver 
arge extent be tran lated into terms of com 
mon sense Common sense in government 
hould in the first instance mean intelligent 
planning ahead to meet the needs of a great 
omponent whol the establishment of close 
knit ne onflicting organization to fulfill 
net e creation of at least a speaking acquaint- 
ince between income and outgo, and adequate return for 
expert es | I ed 
But alw 1 balanced perspective must be maintained. 
For one thing iperficial economy must be avoided like 
the plague. The mere cutting of appropriations does not 
necessarily mea For example, any apparent 


t reases the productive capac- 
itv of the count thereby makes increasing and cumu- 
lative economies nec i 

Finally, con n sense joined to sound economics must 
in turn be harnessed to honest impersonal motives on the 
part of administrators and legislators alike 

That may or may not be another way of saying that 
what is needed i budget system. But of this I am sure 
the most perfect budget tem in the world will break 


down unless it contains the forego ny eleme nts. 
To those Federal administrators whose work to be suc 


essful must be mducted along sane economic lines, the 


thing that is almost heartbreaking under the present system 


is the la of knowledge on the part of congressional ap- 
propriation committees of economic facts, and therefore 
of economic possibilitic 


industrial Figures Needed 


ND that is not the whole story. Too often does it hap- 
pen that bureau and departmental heads appear before 
such committees, prepared to make sound, sequential 
arguments, only to have the greater part of the hearing 
taken up with quegtions going anywhere but to the heart 
of the case. I have wondered sometimes if it would not 
better serve the public interest to have trained investi- 
gators engaged by appropriation committees swiftly and 
single-mindedly to conduct examinations. Such investiga- 
tors could at least familiarize themselves with departmen- 
tal problems and needs before the time of the committee 
hearings. Failing this, if the old order is to persist, bu- 
reau and departmental heads should, well in advance of 
hearings, send succinct written statements of their needs 
to the members of the committees or subcommittees con- 
cerned. Thus a great deal of the present absurd hit-or-miss 
line of interrogatory would be eliminated, given that the 
committeemen would study the statements 
It is impossible to discuss this broad question effectively 
in so brief a space without resorting to illustration. Before 
leaving office as director of the United States Council of 
National Defense I made certain definite proposals to 
congressional appropriation committees to the end of car- 
rying out a scientific and money-saving peacetime pro- 
gram of industrial preparedness against another war. We 
have, in this direction, conserved in a criminally little way 
the lessons of the World War, and one day we are going 
to pay for it by settling about as big a bill as we had un- 
necessarily to pay in 1917-18. In these proposals, which 
were indorsed ‘oas a cheap national insurance policy 
by all the six cabinet officers forming the council, notably 
by the Secretary of War, and by a number of great indus- 
trial leaders and organizations, I pointed out that a 
thoroughgoing knowledge of industrial production lies at 
the root of the national defense to-day, and that such 
knowledge must be kept absolutely up to date 
When I resigned last March there were some seventeen 
different bureaus of the Government gathering figures on 
industrial production, and there were some ten or twelve 


which no figures were available at all. 
ed in varying terms, 


major industmes on 


rho that were collected were expres 
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Nowhere under the Government was any concentrated 
study or correlation being made of them so that the result 
might be made available for not only national defense pur- 
poses but for the peacetime uses of industrial life. The two 
things can no longer be separated. Moreover, industrial- 
production figures, both for the information of the business 
world and for the national defense, should be translated 
from terms of the dollar into terms of commodities, as the 
War Industries Board found necessary to do during the 
wartime. This was not being done, and so far as I know is 
not now being done. 

It would seem to be almost unbelievable that such a con- 
dition could exist under any form of government assuming 
to call itself efficient. For a few hundred thousand dollars 
a year all these tremendously vital figures could be tied 
together in one spot, to the almost unbounded benefit of 
business as well as to that of industrial preparedness 
Figures now static, often actually misleading, and as a 
coherent whole useless, could be rendered dynamic and 
profitable to the Government, industry, and the public at 
large. 

Statistics as statistics amount to but little. The venera- 
tion of them as such is a foolish thing. They are of value 
chiefly in the proportion that they illumine future action. 
As with statistics, so with statisticians 

Figures must be properly interpreted and made to live. 
On the score of industrial-production figures alone, how 
are we going to arrive at any intelligent solution of the diffi- 
culties between capital and labor if we do not have a com- 
plete, accurate picture of what the industrial production 
of the country really is? No such picture exists; there is 
not even a good panoramic view. The reason, of course, is 
that we have been running our statistical bureaus—and 
the entire Government, for that matter—-as a group of 
isolated fragments. How long could a great modern cor- 
poration, with its lines of action vitally depending upon 
reliable, properly interpreted data, so operate? 

Yet when I presented these naked, elementary and per- 
fectly unanswerable facts to congressional committees 
committees of a congress controlled by a party that was 
telling the country of the vast economies it was effecting 
the response was almost the personification of a blank 
stare. I do not say this as a partisan, for I myself am a 
Republican. It is the sort of thing, however, that dis- 
courages business men in public administrative office. 
They beat against the futile, half-baked system for a space, 
with amazing patience they endure congressional animad- 
versions, and then, with perhaps the most consuming sense 
of relief known to man, they return to private life. 

A budget system may conceivably cure many things like 
the foregoing. In my judgment, however, no budget 
system will achieve what is hoped for unless the entire 
standard of personnel in legislative and administrative life 
is raised—and by standard I mean not merely good Amer- 
icanism and good morality, but fitness for the given task. 
If, as at present proposed, estimates are to be received by 
Congress through one or two great funnels instead of by 
an unrelated host of committees, there will obviously be 
all the greater need for efficiency in congressional personnel, 
for men who can see things in the large and who can take 
that impersonal view of public business without which no 
public servant is worth his salt. Members of Congress 
must think in terms of cold economic fact and not, beyond 
a certain human extent, in terms of constituencies in the 
background and of sentimentality. 

Congress, further, must have the courage to pay 
administrative heads and experts ‘salaries reasonably 
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approximating those cur- 

rent in the business world. 

An intelligent and liberal 

policy in the latter direc- 

tion would be almost the 
greatest single economy under the Governe 
ment that I can think of. When completely 
efficient men under adequate compensation 
are placed at the top of Federa! administra- 
tive organizations, the number of personnel 
at the bottom will, if the not always wise 
civil-service regulations permit, automatically decrease. 
This was demonstrated time and again during the war by 
the work of civilians brought in from business life to direct 
various Federal emergency war bodies. While administra- 
tive economy is being discussed it is highly in point to dis 
close that the expenses of the Council of National Defense 
during the war period were but six hundred eighty-eight 
thousand five hundred dollars, and those of the War Indus- 
tries Board, while it was a separate establishment during 
the same period, but seven hundred seventy-one thousand 
two hundred dollars. The active direction of these agencies, 
it may be said, was in the hands of business men selected 
on a wholly nonpartisan basis by the President and the six 
cabinet officers forming the council. The sums of money 
that they saved to the Government and to the country are 
almost incalculable 


The Director's Responsibilities 


NDER the proposed budget system, passed by the 
House of Representatives on June 4, 1920, after the 
President had vetoed the bill previously passed by both 
houses, a budget bureau is created. Of this bureau the 
Secretary of the Treasury is to be the director, and there is 
to be an assistant director appointed by the President. The 
latter official will, of course, be the active executive officer 
of the bureau. He is to receive an annual salary of ten 
thousand dollars. That is a step forward. But consider his 
duties and responsibilities under one section alone of the act: 
The Bureau shall make a detailed study of the depart 
ments and establishments for the purpose of enabling the 
President to determine what changes (with a view of se 
curing greater economy and efficiency in the conduct of 
the public service) should be made in (1) the existing or- 
ganization, activities, and methods of business of such 
departments or establishments, (2) the appropriations 
therefor, (3) the assignment of particular activities to par- 
ticular services, or (4) the regrouping of services. 


Does the public realize what that really means? It 
means that the executive head of the budget bureau must 
be not an experimenting doctrinaire or a routine-saturated 
bureaucrat, but at once a great business analyst and a 
great administrator. Otherwise the performance of his 
functions will become a farce. Where, except under war 
conditions, is a man qualified for such a task to be found 
who will work for ten thousand dollars a year? 

If Congress wants to do a thoroughgoing job in the 
creation of a budget system, why does it not say: “ Here is 
a matter that involves the very fabric of the state. Noth- 
ing could be more fundamental in the material adminis- 
tration of our common Government. It is folly to be 
parsimonious. 

“Tt is cowardice not to recognize that if we are going to 
inject business into government we must at least approxi- 
mate the conditions of the business world. Ultimately we 
shall have to do so; why not now?” 

The administrative end of the Government needs smaller, 
hard-hitting, compact, well-organized units, directed by 
trained, amply paid executives, who shall not be unduly 
subject to changes in power. I will illustrate again: 

The writer chanced to be one of the members of the ad- 
visory commission to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
headed by Charles E. Hughes, Which sat in Washington 
in July, 1919. For three days the divisional heads of that 
greatest insurance business in the world appeared befor« 
the commission to tell of their work and its problems. 

(Concluded on Page 105) 
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HE long filler of White Owl is 
a blend of selected tobaccos 
especially chosen because of their 








mild, yet satisfying aroma. The 
wrapper is of imported Sumatra. 
The handsome Invincible shape 
insures cool, even smoking. 









You will look in vain to find a cigar 
of similar price which enjoys such 
popularity. Smoke one or two 
White Owls and you will under- 
stand why this is so. 


Benerak Gpar Cr,, 


NATIONAL BRANDS 
NEW’ YORK CITY 
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EVERY BOD 


By Floyd W. Parsons 


Making and Wasting Glass 


NE of the most useful materials in the 


world is glass. It is not only a domestic r— 
necessity, but a scientific essential. The | 
development of chemistry would have been a 
far more laborious process had it not been for | 


the many utensils manufactured from glass. So 
numerous and varied are its uses that one can 
hardly conceive of present-day civilization with- | 


out this product. Yet the discovery of this val 


uable material was what might be termed an 
iccident 
As the story runs, a merchant ship laden with 


natron, a brittle white carbonate of sodium, was 
driven ashore at the mouth of the River Belus 
n Phenicia. The crew prepared their food on 
the beach, supporting their kettles on piles made 
up of lumps of the natron. Later the sailors were 
amazed to discover transparent masses of stone 
among the cinders of their fires. The heat had 
melted the soda and the siliceous sand together, 
with the result that a crude variety of glass was 
formed. If the early records are correct the art 
of glass manufacture was exclusively an industry 
of the Phenicians. One reason for crediting this 
statement is the fact that the ingredients of 
glass natron, sand and fuel—were abundant 
upon the coast of Phenicia 
Such was the origin of modern glass. But even 
before this important discovery was made, the 
Egyptians, the Romans and the Aztecs of Mex 
ico wrought ornaments and other objects out of 
obsidian, an impure, semitransparent, vitreous, 
volcanic eruption of a color that varies from 
greenish gray to almost black. After it was dis- 
covered that glass could be made artificially, this 
native substance, which was found only in the 
vicinity of some extinct volcano, fell into disuse 
Although glass is not referred to in early 
biblical accounts, Egyptian monuments show 
conclusively that the art of glass-making wa 
practiced long before the Hebrew Exodus. The 
glassworks of Sidon and Alexandria were famous 
‘in their day, and even before the time of Pliny 
the manufacture of glass was an established in- 
dustry in Italy, France and Spain. Glass utensils 
have been found among the ruins of Herculan 
eum, the Roman city near Naples that wa 
destroyed by the eruption of Vesuvius nearly a 
hundred years after the commencement of the 
Christian era. The manufacture of articles from 
glass was started in China in the second century, 
and in Great Britain in the fourth century. It 
was not until the thirteenth century, however 
that Crusaders learned the details of the Pheni 
cian process of glass manufacture and brought 
the information back with them when they re- 
turned to Venice 
The Phenician methods were kept secret for a long time, 
and those possessed of them enjoyed a lucrative monop 
oly. The Venetians were the first in modern times to 
attain to any degree of excellence in glasswork, although 
the French entered the race for supremacy in the art 
In these early days of autocracy and 
evere class distinctions one nation issued a court decree 
declaring that not only were the nobles engaged in the 
manufacture of glass not to be regarded as having entered 
trade and thereby lowered their dignity, but that on the 
other hand members of the nobility alone should be mas- 
ters of the glassworks of the country. It was no longer ago 
than 1650 that Colbert greatly enriched France through 
manufacturing blown mirror glass. In the tenth century 
many of the churches of Europe were supplied with win- 


dows of colored glass 





hortly afterward 


In the early days absolutely transparent glass was of 
tremendous value. There is an account of the payment by 
Nero of a sum equal to $100,000 for two glass cups with 


handles. It is also recorded that when sheet glass first 
came into use as a substitute for oiled parchment in the 
windows of houses the price of the new product was so 
high that only the wealthy classes were able to afford 
glass windows. The first glass windowpanes were men- 
tioned as having been used in the third century. It was 
everal hundred years later that glass windows came into 
common use. To-day, if a similar great discovery were 
made, it would be in general use throughout the world in 
ten or twelve years. There could be no better example 
showing how the civilized peoples of the world have become 
united into one great family. Glass beads were among the 
first objects adopted as personal ornaments, and were often 
cherished by the ancients as charms. 
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glassmaking has continued ever since as one of 
the greatest of America’s basic industries. It 
is estimated that while the population of the 











United States increased 19.6 per cent during the 
ten years from 1904 to 1914, the value of glass 
manufactures increased during this decade 54.6 
per cent. 

Although we must naturally marvel over the 
art of antiquity when we view the gkass necklaces 
and other ornaments from ancient Egypt, sup- 
posed to be at least 6000 years old, which are 
on view in our museums, we find more that is 
astonishing in the progress of the glass industry 
during the last fifty years. Hardly one person in 
a hundred has ever stopped to consider how 
closely glass affects our everyday life and well- 
being. Light and warmth are admitted to our 
homes, offices and factories by the rays of the 
sun shining through glass panes. Light from arti- 
ficial sources of illumination is diffused through 
glass bulbs and chimneys. Modern ocean trans- 
portation depends largely upon the powerful 
glass lenses and reflectors which form an impor- 
tant part of the equipment of ships and light- 
houses. Glass is essential to safety in the night 
use of automobiles; it is an aid to health and a 
promoter of efficiency when used to assist vision 
in the form of eyeglasses. Without the glass lens 
there would be no cameras and consequently no 
movies; without bottles medical practice and 
progress would have been retarded. Glass makes 
the X-ray possible, the spectroscope and the 
microscope realities, and milady’s dresser with 
its highly polished mirror a really indispensable 
aid to the enhancement of beauty. Last and 
of even greater importance are the innumerable 
glass containers used in the preservation of 
fruits, vegetables and other foods. 

Hardly a day passes but some new use is dis- 
covered for glass. Several of the larger companies 
dealing in automobile parts store the nuts, bolts, 
screws, springs and other small accessories in 
glass jars placed on rows of shelves. When this 
method is used it is not only easy to see the part 
wanted by looking through the transparent jar, 
but the salesman can also note at a glance 
whether a new supply of the article is wanted. 
A similar thought has prompted the manufac- 
ture of such things as fire extinguishers and 
other vessels containing emergency liquids out 
of glass so that there is no danger of a person 
grabbing an apparatus of this kind in time of 
need and finding the container empty. 

The advent of prohibition found a new use for 
glass in the form of a thin bottle three feet long 
and holding a pint of liquid which fits snugly 
into a neat-looking bamboo cane. All inquiries as 








‘ @ UNDER mew VORK CITY 

Breaking Up Big Chunks of Glass to be Remetted, at 

a New Jersey Factory. This Glass is the “‘Leavings"’ 
From Previous Meltings 


There is good reason to credit the assertion that glass- 
making is the oldest manufacturing industry in the United 
States, although at the commencement the business was 
not attended by marked success. The first English colo- 
nists, finding wood plentiful, set up a glass plant at James- 
town, Virginia, about 1608. The potash necessary was 
made from wood ashes, and it is probably true that the 
only product of this plant was bottles, although one or 
two historians express the belief that window glass was 
made. The Virginians, however, soon found that tobacco 
growing was a far more lucrative business than glass- 
making, so it was not long before the latter industry was 
practically abandoned. 

The actual commencement of the glass industry in the 
United States, on what might be termed a commercial 
scale, dates from 1637, when a glass-bottle plant was 
established at Salem, Massachusetts. Glass was made in 
New York during the Dutch régime, and in Connecticut 
in 1747. The first factory started in New Jersey in 1760 
proved a failure, and the workmen employed at this plant 
moved to Glassboro, New Jersey, about ten years later, 
and opened a factory which is still in operation and which 
is said to be the oldest continuously operated glass plant 
in the country. A glass plant was established in 1769, at 
Manheim, Pennsylvania, by Baron Stiegel, and the manu- 
facture of richly colored bowls and goblets was entered 
upon. 

By the commencement of the nineteenth century Amer- 
ican companies had opened many glass plants in a num- 
ber of New England and Middle Atlantic states, and 





to the name of the manufacturer will be treated 
with a dignified silence. Anyway, the canes cost 
twenty dollars each. Over in Japan a bacteriologist has 
built a dust-proof, air-proof, germ-proof house of glass, the 
air that is needed being pumped through a pipe and filtered. 

Hundreds of consumers purchase certain brands of 
products largely because of the glass containers that hold 
the goods. Some of the farseeing manufacturers put up 
various foods in glass containers which can be used later for 
different purposes on the dining-room table or in the 
kitchen. In seasons when jelly and preserve jars are diffi- 
cult to secure many householders confine their purchases 
as largely as possible to products put up in glass containers. 
One of the selling points of toilet requisites is the attrac- 
tive colors of these products, especially the liquids. The 
glass container enables the manufacturer to take full 
advantage of any color effect. 

For many uses glass remains preéminent because of 
certain established advantages. The absolute necessity 
for sterile containers for feeding babies is a well-known 
fact. The ability to sterilize glass completely accounts for 
its almost exclusive use for nursing bottles. Housewives 
are becoming far more scientific than in days of old. One 
of them discovered that salt absorbs moisture readily, 
and when kept in a metal box quickly rusts it. The result 
is that glass salt boxes are now being used in thousands of 
kitchens. 

One of the newest uses for glass is in the form of a knife 
originated for cutting acid fruits, such as grapefruit, 
oranges and lemons. The steel knife is acted upon by the 
acids in these fruits, causing stains to appear on the metal 
blade. The glass knife, like the glass container, possesses 
the ability to withstand the chemical action of fruit acids. 
A new process provides the knife with a fairly good cutting 
edge. (Concluded on Page 32) 
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N financial matters, whether they 

pertain to banking or commercial 
transactions, there is one quality that 
counts heavily—prestige. 


For prestige is a creator of confidence. 
It strengthens business relationships; 
it is an important asset of our national 
prosperity. In correspondence, pres- 
tige is of particular significance. The 
business message subtly suggests the 
character of the sender, chiefly by 
means of the paper on which it is 
written. Systems Bond is a prestige 


builder used by bankers and other 


men of affairs. In its texture issuch “oe 


Presuge 





an unmistakable expression of excel- 
lence that it seems to give assurance 
of stability and soundness. 
There is a liberal rag-content in Sys- 
tems Bond; it is strong and durable, 
yet reasonable in price. And it is loft- 
dried—its ‘“‘crackle’’ adds an addi- 
tional touch of distinction. 
Systems Bond is the standard bearer 
of a comprehensive group of papers 
a grade for every bond and ledger 
need—all produced under the same ad- 
vantageous conditions—and includ- 
\\) ing the well-known Pilgrim, Tran- 
¥ script,Manifest and Atlantic marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


SYSTEMS 


“The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price ™ 
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(Concluded from Page 30) 

Silica, various alkalies, alkaline earths and metals 
e the raw materials generally employed in the 
inufa e of gla Broken glass, called cullet, 
i iw an ially added to the batch 
Crenera peaking a in the form of sand 
nstitutes fifty to seventy-five per cent of the mix 
ture The alkaline bases most often used are soda 
as! ult cake and pota 1 The alkaline earth 
are e and i bariur arbonate; the 
etallic base ire lead and occasionally aluminum, 
irser ind i hve Dstance ised to neutralize 
t mparte ther elements are manga- 
nese prin all ind in some cases selenium, nickel 

und alt 
rhe first type of furnace used for melting glass 
was a fire-br box in which stood the pot with 
the woed or coal ‘ either side. The two 
general types of furnaces now used in glass manu- 


facture are known as the pot furnace and the tank 


furnace. Both are heated by natural gas, artificial 
gas or fuel « and the usual temperature required 
to melt the bate! approximately 2600 degrees 
Fahrenheit. This temperature varies with the size 


of the mixture and 


Experts in the 


of the furnace, the 
other factor 


of the pot furnace 


ompositior 
variou business tell 
are numbered, 
compared 
It was the 
of furnace which 
production of glass, 
ed and prompted the development 


me that the da 
because of its many disadvantages as 


with the more modern tank furnace 


roduc tion 


ible 


int of the latter type 


made po the quantity 


which has justif 


J 


of automatic machine 


lhere are three kinds of glas crown, Bohemian 


and flint glass. Crown glass is the common variety 
ifacture of bottles 


which goes into the man 
and some lenses. It 


, wir 


dow and plate gla ingredient 


are silica, or ordinary sand, lime and soda. Bo 
hemian glass is chemical glas In its manufacture 
potash is substituted for soda Flint glass is used 


in making optical instrument also for cut gla 


and other ornamental glas It is made of silica, 
The 


sponsible for the great weight of cut-gla 


last-named ingredient is re 
and their 


potash and lead oxic 
s article 
high luster 

it hould be mentioned 
of the 


only t pe 


here that 
the pot furnace, the 
uitable for melting certain kinds o 
glasse 
continue to be melted only in 


superiority tank furnace 


over 
f 
latter j 


glass Most of 


will probably 


the pecial colored glasse and 


ruly via “4 


pots as long as the volume of manufacture is no greater 

than it is now The melting of gla by electrical energy 
now a subject of careful and patient experimentation 
Che manufacture of glass from the earliest times down 


to the present has depended largely upon some method in 


which the glass is blown by the breath of the glassmaker 
hown that the primitive glassworker 
The latter, ir 


the base first and 


Investigat on has sho 


reversed the modern blower 


proce of the 


| 


making a vase or similar article, finishes 


the mouth last The ancient gla blower first blew the body 
of the 


closing the 


the heating and 


holding the 


vase, and finished operation by 


fractured base, meanwhile vase by 





means of a rod fixed in the neck of the articl Practically 
all of the ancient mer now gr of the base havir Z 
been closed by melt It probable that after the with 
drawal of the metal rod from the neck of the vessel the 


vase was filled with sand to prevent « lapse, after which it 








was annealed by being covered with heated ashes. 

Many of the processes to which glass is subjected, for 
merly carried on by hand, are now accomplished by 
mechanical automat ipl ince Machines for the 
ma facture of bottle have been perfected Botth 
making machines have been so improved in recent year 
that the manufacturer of the present day can turn out 


bottle from one-tenth of 
capacity A modern 
making machine can turn out 75,000 one- 


ractically any kind or shape of 


an ounce to thirteen gallons in 


fifteen-arm bottle 


quart fruit jars in a twenty-four-hour day. Such machines 


not only gather their own glass and blow the bottle, but in 


onnection with an automatic conveyor deliver the bottle 
to the leer. or over where the bottle is annealed These 
sutomatic bottle-making machines can be operated twenty- 





four hours a day and every day in the year 

Che. operation n the plate-gla industry in man) 
respects are carried on very much as they were two cen 
turies ago, except that modern plants now employ certain 
nechanical devices for handling and annealing the glas 
Melting is st done ypen pots, from which the gla 


usually is poured on casting tables and rolled. A means for 


conveying glass melted in a tank furnace to the casting 


table without the of bubbles or other defects 


would practically revolut onize the industry The process 
of grinding and polishing plate glass is still awkward and 


quite expensive A few manufacturers now employ com 


pressed air to blow juid glass into the 


shape of large 
cylinders which are split at 
One of our 


attention to the 


d flattened into plate glass 
workers who has devoted 
of glass 


leading researc} 


much manufacture says that the 


notwithstanding the 





in the United States in 1919 was 3,744,000,000, 
with an estimated value of more than $100,000,000. 
The number of jars used for the preservation of food 
products, such as canned foods, preserves, pickles, 
olives, mustard, and so on, was 850,000,000. 

An enormous number of jars are used in domestic 
canning operations, and there is reliable informa- 
tion to the effect that these jars are used on an 
average of three times before breakage or being 
thrown away. It is therefore probable that no less 
than 1,000,000,000 packages of food are inclosed 
in glass jars each year. The estimates for 1919 
also indicate that about 250,000,000 glass bottles 
were used for catsup, vinegar, sauces, salad dress- 
ings and the like. 

During the same twelve months, grape juice, 
other fruit juices and nonalcoholic liquors required 
132,000,000 bottles, while soda, ginger ale and other 
carbonated beverages used more than 800,000,000 
bottles. 

The distribution of milk in the cities and towns 
of the United States now requires 200,000,000 bot- 
tles annually, while the druggists throughout the 
country use more than 1,500,000,000 bottles for 
dispensing drugs over their counters. Lost and 
stolen milk bottles cost the milk dealers of the 
United States hundreds of thousands of dollars 
each year. An investigation recently in Portland, 
Oregon, showed that the milk bottles that were lost 
and stolen in that city in a single year had a value 
of more than $50,000. In order to prevent this loss 
the milk dealers prepared and presented to the 
city council a proposal calling for the enforcement 
of an ordinance prohibiting the sale of milk bottles 
except when accompanied by certificates testifying 
that the seller is the lawful owner of the bottles 
offered for sale. 

During past years there has been a great waste 
of glass through breakage resulting from care- 
less handling and the improper packing of glass 











MOERWOOD & UN 


vRIGMT BY ‘ New youn CITY 
Blowing Big Cylinders With Compressed Air 
Machinery. The Cylinders are to be Cut and 


Flattened Into Plate Glass 


principles of annealing glass have not been wholly worked 
great need of a better under- 
tanding of the physical properties of glass at all tempera- 
and of the relation of the chemical composition to 
the phy The 
signaling, for color screens in photo-chemical work and for 
goggles and 
great importance of gaining additional knowledge through 
extensive s¢ research. The successful application 
nation is associated « losely with the type 
and quality of the glass used. If the glass manufacturers 
are not careful, the progress of the lighting industry of the 
country will be retarded through their inability to produce 


out, and suggests that there i 


tures, 


ical properties use of colored glasses for 


pectacles to protect the eyes indicates the 


rentific 


of artificial illum 


a grade of glass possessing the required properties 
Just now the glass industry would profit most from a 


closer codperation between the chemist and the practical 


glass manufacturer. Too few of our universities offer ade- 
quate courses in glass technology, and as a result there is a 
lack of trained chemists and chemical engineers possessed 


of the kind of knowledge requisite to the rapid advance- 
ment of the glassmaking industry. One authority states 
e college in the country that has 
establi hed a« jurse In via 
edge of the | 


practical 
known principle 


tha 


there not a ng 





technology in which the knowl- 

correlated with the 

; of chemistry and physics 

Although there are approximate]; 
contains in the Un 


ed State 
first 


glassmaker 


125 manufacturers of 

it was only about 
meeting of 
of organizing the industry to study 
and to aim at improvement and stand- 


gia 
two year 
held for the 


its own problems 


the these men was 


ardization 

The need of 
fact that there 
of bottles and 
Standardization i 


way 


tandardization is clearly indicated by the 
are more than 4000 sizes, styles and types 
now the American market. 
sorely needed to bring something in the 
of uniformity into the manufacture of glasses for use 
at soda fountains and other similar places. At the present 
time luids in a three-and- 

a glass that will con- 


jars upon 


some fountains dispense their 


a-half-ounce glass, while others use 


tain sIX ounces or more 

As a result of this variety of glasses it is difficult if not 
impossible to train the workers at fountains to use the 
proper amount of flavor in mixing the drinks. At one foun- 
tain, where large glasses are used, there is plenty of sodaand 
very little sweetening; at another fountain, which uses 
small glasses, 
much flavor 


the drink dispensed contains entirely too 


Some idea of the magnitude of the glass industry may 
be gained when one realizes that the glass manufacturers 
in this country each year consume an average of 870,000 
,000 tons of soda ash, 150,000 tons of 
2,000,000 tons of coal, and 88,500,000 feet 
The total number of glass containers produced 






tons of sand, 
lime, upward of 
of lumber 


containers for shipment. An examination in one 

large city showed that an ordinary glass milk bot- 
tle will last from six to fifty trips, the average 
ing 22.5 trips. 

In other words, it is necessary for the dealer to obtain a 
new supply of bottles every 22.5 days. If he delivers 
10,000 bottles daily, and they cost him three and a half 
cents each, his daily expense for bottles would be $15.55 
or nearly $5700 a year. 

In order to overcome this large loss the milk dealers in a 
number of localities have established milk-bottle exchanges 
which serve as a clearing house for mislaid bottles, which 
are collected and returned to their proper owners. The 
establishments of the different dealers are visited regu- 
larly, and all stray bottles are brought to the exchange 
headquarters, where they are washed, sterilized and as- 
sorted. Usually nothing is paid for bottles collected by 
the exchange, but all bottles brought in by junk dealers, 
ash men and others are purchased at a price of from one- 
quarter to one-half cent a bottle. Employees of the 
exchange visit the city dumps and many bottles are 
obtained from this source. In one large city the number of 
bottles thus recovered totaled 1,500,000 in three years. 
The usual charge for bottles returned to the owner is one 
and a half cents each. 

In some of the milk-bottle exchanges a small profit is 
made, but the object of the organization is simply to help 
the dealers rather than to make money. A careful plan to 
save milk bottles in all communities would help reduce the 
price of milk to the consumer. 

The manufacture of glass products is one of the great 
industries of the United States. Each year glass articles 
made in this country are shipped to all corners of the earth, 
During 1919 our exports of glass products totaled nearly 
$25,000,000. 

Strange as it may appear, one of the greatest markets 
for American glass products is Argentina. -In the matter of 
plate glass this country is.the best market we have, while 
it ranks fifth among the countries of the world in the pur- 
chase of glass bottles and containers manufactured in the 
United States. The cologne distilleries of Argentina require 
more than 1,000,000 bottles each month to contain the 
liquids produced. 

Of all countries that are increasing the size and impor- 
tance of their glass industry, none is showing a greater 
activity than Japan. In 1918 the Japs started 240 new 
glass works, employing more than 3000 hands. The value 
of the output of Japanese glass plants increased from 
7,000,000 yen in 1914 to nearly 41,000,000 yen in 1918. 
But notwithstanding this competition in the Far East, and 
the material progress that has been made by the glass 
industries of several of the European nations, the United 
States, with its abundant supplies of fuel and other 
requisites, is certain to maintain its position of preémi- 
nence in glass manufacture if the individual units com- 
posing the American industry carry out their present 
plans to secure for the industry the maximum benefits of 
invention and scientific research. 


be- 
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Chart of Recommendations 
for AUTOMOBILES 


(Abbreviated Edition) 


PRON 
Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


~ How to Read the Chart 


HE Correct Grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils for engine 
lubrication are ef fied in the Chart below 
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B means Garg le Mobiloil “B” 
E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
aa Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
f These recommendations cover all models of both 
} passenger and commercial vehicles unless other- 
j wise specified. 
Where different grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils are 
Ne recommended for summer and winter use, the winter 
F recommendations should be followed during the entire 
period when freezing t eratures ma ~” experienced 
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Peet's 2 | 
Crystal White | 
The Billion Bubble Soap 


— For Baby’s Little Things 

















Where health and comfort depend so largely on soft under- f 
clothes and dainty outer garments hygienically clean and A 


a5 sweet smelling, Crystal White is always the preferred soap. 
} j 
' | a e . . . . vi 
rececanl fiy lg fs This pure white soap made of vegetable oils is entirely free ‘ 
\ fit Vy] | from harmful ingredients. Its concentrated cleansing energy H 
| will thoroughly cleanse the coarser and more badly soiled rf, 
garments, as well as the dainty ones, without injury to the \ 


fabric. It is an ideal soap for laundry, kitchen and house- 
hold use. Order it from your grocer today. 
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TELVUSTRATIOON BY 


By NATHANIEL BUTLER 


Education. Ofthe 


many graphi« 
charts and tables 
illustrating the 


DOUGLAS RYAN 





said, “In 1880 I 
was graduated 
from Harvard 
College and then 
began my educa- 
tion.”” Probably 
this has been in- 
terpreted by most 
people as a good- 
natured satire on 
Harvard, as if the 
college had con- 
tributed nothing 
to the education of 
the young man. 
What everyone 
knows of Mr. 
Roosevelt would 
seem to make it 
entirely safe to 
assume quite a 
different interpre- 
tation — namely, 
that the college 
course at its con- 
clusion is valuable 
chiefly not for 
what the graduate 
knows but for 
what he will pres- 
ently be able to 
learn; not that 
then and there he 
can interpret life 
profoundly and 








discussion, one 
shows that with no 
schoolinggat all 
thirty-one persons 
out of five million 
attained distine 
tion; with elemen 
tary schooling 
eight hundred and 
eight out of thirty 
three million 
achieved a like 
level: with higl 

school education 
twelve hundred 
and forty-five 
emerged out of a 
group of two mi! 
lion; and with col 
lege education five 
thousand sever 
hundred sixty 

eight arrived at 
this point out of a 
group of one mil- 
lion. It is further 
shown that in the 
New York bridge 
department the 
average salarie 
for positions de- 
manding only 
reading, writing 
and arithmetic are 
nine hundred 








truly but rather 
that because of 
the way in which 
the college has dealt with him he can, more truly than he 
otherwise could, interpret and use the experiences of life 
as he encounters them from time to time. This may be 
the subtle meaning that lurks in our habit of calling the 
termination of college life commencement. 

However, even those who would insist upon this view 
would no doubt agree that a college course is not a sine qua 
non; that without it men achieve happiness, honor, 
success; and that without it they become widely useful. 
Life itself is a college, a university; and in its courses 
culture, discipline and practical utility are wonderfully 
and wisely mixed. But the theory of those who advocate 
higher institutional, liberal—in distinction from strictly 
vocational—training is this: That the college arranges, 
systematizes, codrdinates and focalizes the helps to vigor- 
ous manhood and womanhood in such a way as to bring 
these to bear upon men and women in a fashion which 
experience has shown to be best. 

Considering the time of life when the work of education 
ought to be done, the most costly education with the mini- 
mum of results to the individual is that which is picked 
up here and there as life presents opportunities and as 
boys improve them. With their well-ordered and enriched 
courses, and their organized social life, the schools effect 
for young men an enormous saving of time and costly 
mistakes. Even if we allow the claim that the college 
offers nothing that life outside of the school does not offer, 
the advantage is on the side of the school. 


Higher Education Not for All 


T WILL probably be further agreed that some boys ought 

not to be advised to go to college. First of all, there are 
those for whom it is economically out of the question; for 
whom a college course would be an excellent thing if it could 
be managed. If it is clear that further study beyond the 
high school is impracticable, the individual ought to receive 
before he emerges from the high school such guidance and 
training as will prepare him to choose some calling intelli- 
gently and to enter upon it with some degree of efficiency. 
This group, however, is practically negligible, because the 
doors to our colleges and universities, especially the state 
universities, are so wide open and the avenues to them are 
30 clear that practically every American boy who wants a 
‘ollege course may have it. 

The second group of those who should not be advised 
to go to college consists of those whose full measure of 
culture and attainment, so far as school can help them at 
all, is reached before the college stage. They are of the 
type of persons who are happy and useful as hands, 





“*One of the Greatest Advantages is That the Earnest Student Can Learn Not Only to Think but to Think Straight" 


employees, capable of doing good work under direction, but 
not capable of large responsibility or of leadership. If in 
the judgment of parents and teachers and friends a boy’s 
measure of enlargement, so far as the school can contribute 
to it, is reached when the secondary school is done with 
him, then it is surely time that he lend a hand in whatso- 
ever the world will give him to do. As soon as the general 
school has done for him all that it can, it is time that he 
set about learning his trade, earning bread and serving his 
fellows. And in addition to those whose capacity to profit 
by liberal culture is limited, there is no doubt another 
group of persons of first-rate natural endowment who dis- 
cover themselves and develop their capacities more surely 
through the experiences of actual participation in business 
or industry than would be possible through the experi- 
ences of the higher school. College is only one avenue 
between the period of early youth and that of adult 
activity. 

There is one more limitation reducing to still narrower 
limits the college group. Higher institutional education is 
preéminently for the strong and generous-minded. In a 
sense the higher culture is not democratic; it is selective 
and exclusive. The presumption is not in favor of sending 
to college the mentally or physi@ally feeble, the selfish or 
indifferent, the narrow-minded and the low-minded. The 
college cannot be, and should not try to be, a substitute 
for the hospital, the reformatory or the kindergarten. Its 
joys and privileges, its trials and tests and its results are 
for men and women who have capacity for largeness, full- 
ness, wholeness of life; and its organization should be per 
fected and its standards rigidly maintained with a view to 
such. 

The best American colleges are trying to administer 
their entrance requirements with this in view; and many 
institutions send home every year, mainly in the earlier 
stages of the college course, a considerable number of those 
who prove themselves unable to maintain a high standard. 
All this is merely saying that there are boys for whom 
there are very good reasons why they should not be advised 
to proceed beyond the high school to more extended 
liberal education. Everyone familiar with college condi- 
tions knows that there are at all times many students in 
college who ought not to be there, for their own interests 
as well as for the interests of others. 

The groups thus far described comprise, I believe, alto- 
gether the minority of American boys. For the average 
American boy who is normal physically, intelle :taally and 
morally, what is there to gain in going to college? 

The United States Bureau of Education issued some time 
ago a bulletin bearing the title, The Money Value of 





eighty-two dol- 
lars, while for po 
sitions demanding 
high school and two or three years of college or technical 
education the average salary is twenty-four hundred dol 
lars. I have been told that a large coal and iron com- 
pany has on its pay roll more than seventeen thousand 
men, and that of this number three hundred receive three 
thousand dollars a year or more, and that of .this three 
hundred two hundred eighty-six are college graduates. 


Mr. Sabin’s Testimony 


HAVE in my possession direct testimony from the 

presidents and registrars of liberal-arts colleges, such as 
Williams, Amherst, Bowdoin and Brown, to the effect 
that a large number, and in many cases the great majority, 
of their graduates find places in commercial and industrial 
enterprises. These concerns do not expect that their 
important positions will be filled by young men who have 
worked up from the lowest places to the highest. They 
prefer to take college graduates who have no business ex 
perience, but are versatile, alert, with some knowledge of 
history and social science, with evidence of 
capacity for executive work. In 1919 a number of articles 
were published entitled The College Man. These article: 
were written by commercial and industrial leaders of thi 
country. Mr. Charles Sabin, president of one of the largest 
trust companies, wrote: 

“Every employer is looking for the man who not on! 
can think but will think. One can hire any number of 
people marvelously skilled in routine or in detail 
machines that will run on splendidly as long a 
power is supplied and nothing unusual turns up in the 
work. It has been impressed upon me through man 
years of contact with college graduates in business and i: 
banking that the well-trained college man grasps intricate 
situations and reduces them to essentials much mort 
quickly than the equally well-trained man who has not 
had the advantage of the broader fundamental educatior 
which the college should give.’ 

Mr. George W. Perkins wrot« 


economics, 


humar 
motor 


“One of the greatest advantages in a college training 
that the earnest student can learn not only to think but t 
think straight. The present and the immediate fut 
hold out opportunities suc h as never before existed for t 
real thinker. 

“Our educational plants, so to speak, have each ye 


been turning out an increasing number of men a 
women who think straighter and more independent 
than if they had not had the advantages of education 
“The great need of the future is busine tatesmen 
rather than expert traders or technician I do not mean 
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it all that we should have fewer expert traders and tech- 
nical men, but that we should have much more real states- 
manship in business. In all this we have a right to expect 
the college man to lead.” 

My first answer, then, to the question ‘‘ What does a man 
gain in going to college? ” is that he gains the kind of prepara- 
tion for his career which commerce and industry distinctly 
demand and for which they bestow their rewards 

In the second place, a man gains from college the kind of 
training that develops his ability to live with others as a 
neighbor and citizen. He must know not only how to use 
with skill his working hours but how to use that portion 
of his time which is free for social activities. Emerson said 
very truly that no man has a right to live in the world who 
cannot earn his living and pay his debts. But if you have 
a number of thousands of people living together who know 
nothing and care for nothing beyond earning their living 
and paying their debts, you have in no sense a community. 
There must be a considerable number of those who can 
think and lead and help, even though a large proportion 
have to be helped and led and have their thinking done for 
them 

These leaders and helpers are very largely the products 
of the colleges. They are well described in 
written by the former president of Reed College as “ min- 
of the gospel, with the zeal and inspiration of the 
missionaries of old’’—-leaders in the realm of journalism 
“leaders equal to the growing opportunities for improving 
human life in the manifold forms of social service, men in 
commerce, in manufacturing, in banking, in mining, in 
distribution, in transportation, with a conception of the 
meaning of their enterprises and their opportunities far 
beyond the scope of technical preparation — available men 
equal to the task of leadership in the government of our 
of our nation and especially of our cities.’ 


sentences 


isters 


tates, 
The Wise Words of William James 
_— iate William James, shortly before his death, made 


on The Social Value of the College-bred. I 
words, but in substance he said this: 


an addre 
do not quote his 

“| have been giving much thought to the question, how 
we can justify the enormous expense involved in college 
education. I have come to the conclusion that it is justi- 
fied because a liberal education enables you to know a good 
man when you see him 15 

When it is recalled that Professor James was talking to 
girls of Barnard College, it will be admitted that his counsel 
was quite specific, for any education which enables a girl 
to know a good man when she sees him may be regarded as 
However, his meaning becomes 


vocational education 


quite clear as he says further 

“A good education makes you incapable of being con- 
tent with the second or third best. In a democracy like 
ours one of the most fatal things would be that the people 
at large hould be content with the second or third best, 
and one of the most vital things is that our people should 
demand that our best men and women lead us and that 
we follow them.” 

Never more acutely than at present have we realized the 
importance of the machinery that will maintain the supply 
of men who will disregard party affiliations and insist that 
our best men lead us and that we follow them. The college 
has proved itself an important part of such machinery. 

In the third place, the college maintains the supply of 
men who know how to get for themselves and for others 
the best things out of life. To earn one’s living, to succeed 
in one’s specific career, is surely an end in itself, but it is 
not an end by itself. We must get out of our minds the 


belief that earning a living is the chief end of education and 
of life. It is not. This is not to say that earning a living 
is of minor importance. Any conception of education 
that does not recognize and provide for this is, of course, de- 
fective. If I do my day’s work that I may draw my day’s 
pay, that I may do another day’s work and draw another 
day’s pay, to be followed by another day’s work and its pay, 
I am getting nowhere. 

But all this working and drawing pay and even accu- 
mulating a bank account take on meaning and significance 
if I realize that the end of it is to be expressed in terms of 
art, music, literature, recreation, courtesy, friendship, re- 
ligion. Dr. Richard C. Cabot wrote a convincing book on 
What Men Live By—namely, work, play, love, worship. 
We are continually forgetting all this and deceiving our- 
selves into supposing that our lives are motivated by 
salary and wages, whereas our efforts to earn salary and 
wages are in fact energized by our love and desire for 
what William James used to call the useless things of life. 
We have only to be reminded of the fact, as Wordsworth 
reminded us when he said that we live in admiration, 
hope and love, to know that we have believed this and 
practiced it all our lives. Former President Hyde, of 
Bowdoin College, has left on record a classical enumeration 
of what a man gains in this respect from going to college: 

“To be at home in all lands and all ages; to count 
Nature a familiar acquaintance and Art an intimate friend; 
to gain a standard for the appreciation of other men’s work 
and the criticism of one’s own; to carry the keys of the 
world’s library in one’s pocket, and feel its resources be- 
hind one in whatever task he undertakes; to make hosts 
of friends among the men of one’s own age who are to be 
leaders in all walks of life; to lose oneself in generous 
enthusiasms and coéperate with others for common ends; 
to learn manners from students who are gentlemen; and to 
form character under professors who are Christians—these 
are the returns of a college for the best four years of one’s 
life.” 

Who's Who in America is a record of the names of liv- 
ing men of eminence in every vocation. The edition for 
1916-17 contained twenty thousand one hundred fifteen 
names of those who furnished the editor with educational 
data concerning themselves. Of this number seventy-two 
and eighty-eight one hundredths per cent enjoyed the benefit 
of college training. Those who were actually graduated 
constituted fifty-nine and fifteen one-hundredths per cent. 

At this point there appears satisfactory evidence that in 
preparation for success in one’s career; in development of 
the social consciousness, the social conscience and general 
social efficiency; in ability to get the best out of life and to 
put the best into life, the men who emerge from the Amer- 
ican college, taken as a class, have gained more than they 
have lost through their undergraduate life. 

The late Alice Freeman Palmer wrote a little book en- 
titled Why Go to College? It was intended for girls, but 
is quite as pertinent to the case of boys. One of her first 
answers to the question was her assertion that college life 
is, or ought to be, the best sort of good time, not the good 
time of self-indulgence or moving along lines of least re- 
sistance, but the good time of generous friendships and 
high ideals and noble rivalries and matching power with 
power; the good time in which one learns what Sir Arthur 
Helps has called the art of living with others. The college 
man or woman has a rich and glorious background for life 
which no one else possesses, and he sees life from a point 
of view shared only with his fellows. To have been gen- 
uinely and generously happy for four good years of real 
life is a joy forever. I would secure that at any reasonable 
cost for every boy. 
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The characteristics which are sometimes regarded as 
peculiar to the college boy—indifference, vanity, egoism, 
argument, slang—are in fact those of youth, whether in 
or out of college. There is room for a wide difference of 
opinion as to whether between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-four the youth gets these things knocked out of 
him and gets some sense knocked into him more effectively 
in business or in college. 

It is sometimes said that the disadvantage which the 
college man suffers is his isolation from the world of actual 
business and industry and from contact with mature men 
who are engaged in the business of life. As colleges are now 
organized and as faculties are manned, the situation affords 
advantage rather than disadvantage to the boy in college. 
In the classroom he comes under direct influence of in- 
structors who in large numbers participate actively in the 
commercial, industrial, social, political and religious ac- 
tivities of their communities. Neither the twentieth- 
century student nor the twentieth-century college pro- 
fessor is a recluse. The twentieth-century college is not a 
monastery. 


The Growing Army of Students 


HE actual enrollment of students in American colleges 

indicates the faith of the people that the college course 
represents a gain rather than a loss. It has recently been 
stated on the highest authority that in the year before 
the war there were one hundred thirty-nine thousand 
students in American colleges and universities. Last year 
there were one hundred eighty thousand. This year, if 
early registration reports prove accurate, there will be 
close to a quarter of a million. By no means all of the 
enormous attendance this year is due to war recovery. 
There are many men, soldiers and others, who would never 
have come to college at all except for the war experience 
Say what we will about the Students Army Training Corps, 
through it thousands of young men came in touch with 
college life who never would have had the chance other- 
wise. 

The twenty-two thousand high-school graduates of 
1890 had increased to two hundred twenty-five thousand 
in 1918, and with nearly two million students in high 
schools this fall it is clear that the present rush to the col- 
leges is but the forerunner of a mighty tide. 

I once heard a man say, “I think that a boy goes to 
college at the peril of his soul.”’ That is no more true than 
it is that every man arises in the morning from sleep at the 
peril of his soul. College life is not beset with more moral 
pitfalls than life outside the college; and, indeed, with its 
carefully organized social and religious life, it may fairly 
be claimed that the advantage in this respect is on the side 
of the college man. It is probable, though it cannot be 
objectively proved, that if you select at random one thou- 
sand American college undergraduates and compare them 
with a thousand young men of equal age, also selected 
at random, from those who are not and never have been 
in college, the former group will be found to be superior 
in their average level of physical, intellectual and moral 
attainment and prospect. 

Statistics of college attendance and of college endow- 
ments, the judgment of leading men in commerce and in- 
dustry, the expressions of confidence of the American 
people in their colleges, and the degree in which the gradu- 
ates of American colleges have led in every walk of public 
and private life testify to what a man gains in going to 
college, in his ability to get the best things out of life, 
to stand for the best things in life, to find his place and 
do his work. 
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HE always unusual value of the Hupmobile 
Is now made even more unusual; its beauty 
and good style are now greatly increased. 


The new top is more shapely and more sightly. 
The back curtain has a plate glass window. 
Upholstery is improved. Fenders are new design. 
Finish 1s a new shade of blue. And the rear lamp 
is the fan-light type by which the Hupmobile 
has long been identified. 


Comfort and convenience are further promoted 
by the outside door handles, the windshield 
cleaner, and the moto-meter. 


These are real elements of value, we feel, which 
make the Hupmobile more desirable, and which 
add much to the satisfaction of having a car 
which performs so splendidly, and which always 
does so much for so little. 
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The Anthology of 


Doc Lathrop 


OMEHOW everybody in this town has been trained to 
S say Doc Lathrop is a very busy man. When we see 

him driving furiously in his automobile we say: 
‘There goes Doc Lathrop! Probably someone is very 
sick, and has sent for him in a hurry.” 

Doe drives faster than any other citizen we have, and 
we are always expecting him to get killed; but we know 
that in the doctor business time is important, and when we 
see him coming we get out of the way, and wonder who is 
about to die 

The other evening some of the young married people 
had a picnic over on Deer Creek, and, as usual, Doc 
Lathrop was late in coming; he is usually on time at a 
bedside, but always late at social affairs, he is so busy. 

But we forgave him, as we supposed he had an important 
case. And when he did come he must have been running 
fifty miles an hour. His wife had come with some of the 
neighbors, as she is afraid to ride with him. 

Soon after he arrived it was discovered that someone 
had forgotten the watermelons, and Doc Lathrop at once 
volunteered to go back to town after them; he is a good 
fellow, and no one can help liking him. So away he went, 
and the last we saw of him he was going so fast everybody 
thought he would be back in ten minutes. 

The women began getting the supper ready, and when 
doe didn't come back in half an hour we all began worry- 
ing, particularly his wife, who was always expecting some- 
thing to happen. Eddie Batty and Walt Bell went out to 
we what the trouble was. 

This is what had happened: Doc was rushing along 
after the watermelons, and hurrying, as supper was late 
anyway. Suddenly ahead of him, in the dark, 
loomed up a red light. Nothing makes Doc La- 
throp so impatient as a car ahead of him, and 
when he saw the red light he thought it was the 
tail light of a car, and made a dash to go round 
it. The yed light turned out to be a lantern to give warn 
ing that a bridge was out Doc went into the creek at 
sixty miles an hour, and when Eddie Batty and Walt Bell 
brought him back he was a sight. 

His wife's screams broke up the party. 


Dud Gary 


ee of this town don't know much literature, but 
they knew enough to call Dud Gary an Apollo, he was 
80 good-looking 

Dud went to the city to live five years ago, and seems 
to have actually made good. The old men say such a thing 
as a handsome young man making a conspicuous success 
never happened before 


Mrs. Emma Morse, War Widow 


( NCE during the Civil War my father came home on 
furlough to look after things and put the farm in 
shape for winter One morning he announced he was 
going to the timber to chop, and told my brother Jim and 
me to go to the home of Mrs. Emma Morse, war widow, 
and help the neighbors husk her corn. Mrs. Morse lived 
seven miles away, and we had never been there, but 
started, after getting directions 
We were little boys, and about noon concluded we could 
not find the place. So we went back to where father was 
working in the woods to tell him. 
Cutting a switch he gave us both a whipping 
“Now see if you can find it,” he said, without giving us 
any further directions 
We found the place just before dark, and ate up nearly 
everything in the house, as we had had no dinner 
A number of the men were still there, and we heard them 
talking about hauling down a flagpole that night at the 
home of Squire Bondurant, a well-known Southern sym- 
pathizer. The squire frequently displayed a rebel flag 
on the pole, and the Union men had decided to get rid of 
it. The Bondurant place was not far out of our way, and 
we concluded to go along. The men said we might, provid- 
ing we would agree to keep very quiet 
They fooled round so long that it was almost midnight 
when the pole fell with a crash. Then we all took to our 
heels. As we couldn't run so fast as the men the squire 
soon overtook us, and marched us back to his house. I 
was for being diplomatic and telling him how we happened 
to be there, but Jim was crying mad and defied him. 
He had a barlow knife and tried to cut the squire with it. 
Jim said our father was a soldier and that he would come 
after us and bring a gun 
We were kept an hour, and then cuffed and gent home. 
Some of the men had stopped at our house, apparently, 
and reported our capture, for we soon ran into father 


and Bent Early, another soldier at home on furlough. 











By E. W. HOWE 


ILLUSTRATION Br RAY ROHWN 
They were on horseback, riding furiously, and both car- 
ried shotguns. 

We supposed father would be glad to see us after our 
stirring adventure, but he whipped us for not reaching 
Mrs. Morse’s in time to assist in husking her corn. 

That was the way boys were treated in the early sixties. 


Chet Wiley 


OE LORD'S wife is a good cook, and people like to be 
invited to her house. She had a number in to dinner 
last Sunday, and Chet Wiley was included. 
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Tommy Staggered Along, Carrying His Little Brother, 
Whe Seemed to Enjoy the Adventure Too 


When he saw she had fried chicken he said: ‘‘ Why is it 
one always finds fried chicken on the table when invited out? 
I’m tired of it. Have you anything else in the house?” 

It was an embarrassing situation, but Chet finally said 
he had to eat something, and took a piece of the breast. 

Later he acted worse; he said everyone had mashed 
potatoes and gravy and coleslaw and wondered that in 
these days, when domestic science is taught in every 
school, something new and appetizing couldn’t be thought 
of. He managed to eat, but kept saying there hadn’t been 
a new thing put on a table in this town in ten years. 

“T don’t rebel when I am offered bacon and eggs for 
breakfast year in and year out,” he said, “but really one 
expects a little variety at a company dinner.” 

When apple pie and ice cream were brought in Chet was 
so indignant that he left the table. Finding his hat in the 
hall he slammed the front door and walked away. 

Those at the table said he must be crazy and that they 
had long been noticing it coming on. Mrs. Lord was in 
tears, and Joe, her husband, excused himself and went 
downtown. 

He soon found Chet joking with some of the boys, and 
proceeded to deliver a lecture about ordinary politeness. 

Chet was astounded. He said this was the dullest town 
in the world; that no one in it appreciated a good joke. 
He said his stunt had been pulled off at a dinner given by 
the Gridiron Club in Washington, capital of the nation, 
and thought so good that it was sent out by telegraph. 
Chet said he had enjoyed his dinner and that it was fine, 
of course, as Mrs. Lord's dinners always were. 
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lmother TJowm 


But Joe wasn’t satisfied and insisted on Chet’s going 
back and apologizing. 

“TI give you my word I thought it was funny,” he said. 
“T wouldn’t offend your wife for the world.” 

“Well,” Joe replied, “she didn’t think it was funny; 
and, to be frank, I don’t. There is no Gridiron Club in this 
town, and I don’t believe there will ever be a demand 
for one.” 

Chet says that hereafter he intends to be just as com- 
monplace as he can be. 


Mrs. Clark Stillman 


HE Camp Fire girls arranged for an outing over on Big 

Creek, and Mabel Stillman said to her mother: “ Mamma, 
we have decided to invite you to go along as chaperon.”’ 

Mrs. Clark Stillman is a plain-spoken woman with a 
good deal of sense, and replied: “No, Mabel, you don’t 
want me to go along as chaperon; you want me to go 
along as cook.” 


Abner Wells 


HEN there is a death in this neighborhood the more 

intimate relatives of the deceased are additionally 
grieved because they know they will be compelled to 
offend either Jake Harris or Abner Wells, the undertakers. 
It is like buying a new suit of clothes; if we buy at the 
Palace we are ashamed to pass the Gem, knowing the 
owner and clerks will have their feelings hurt. 

For years Jake Harris had everything his own way here 
in the undertaking business. He was so capable and 
sympathetic that we believed a rival could never get a 
start; so when Abner Wells came along and opened 
up parlors we pitied him. 

But Abner waited patiently, devoting all his time 
to making friends and acquaintances. Finally 
people began saying it was a shame for a new citi- 
zen, and an excellent one at that, to be so humiliated, as 
he had no business for months. 

Not that we found fault with Jake Harris; no one could 
do that and be just. But we were compelled to admit 
Abner Wells was a good man. We tried to find some fault 
with him, to excuse our neglect, but couldn’t do it; the 
truth was, Jake Harris had met his match. 

When Squire Hunt and Mrs. William Oglethorpe, both 
prominent, died the same day, and it was known a good 
many carriages would be required, the Hunts made a 
break and went to Abner. And he fulfilled every expecta- 
tion; the arrangements were perfect. 

After that Abner did better; by degrees he did well, and 
now there is an unspoken agreement in the community 
that when Jake Harris had the last funeral Abner Wells 
gets the next one. 

Pete Ansen 


A THE last meeting of the literary society at the Brick 
Church the subject for discussion was: “ Resolved, 
That men are more useful than women.” 

Pete Ansen was one of those selected to represent the 
side of the men, but he said no gentleman would engage in 
a debate on that side of such a question, and indignantly 
left the church. 

All the others selected to argue for the men were equally 
gallant, so a decision was given for the women, and the 
meeting broke up, everybody feeling foolish; it was agreed 
that that particular meeting of the literary society was 
a failure. 


Archie Hillman 


HEN the courthouse bonds were voted four years ago 

we generally opposed them here. Not that we ever 
expected to get the county seat from Centerville; that 
seems to be settled, after several bitter contests, but the 
amount was too large, and we felt we had a right to ex- 
press disapproval. 

But Archie Hillman, a well-known and progressive 
citizen of our town, favored the bonds. Indeed, he was 
active in favoring their issue, and made a good many of 
us mad. Archie said our county was the richest in the 
state and needed a courthouse that would be a credit to 
modernism. 

Archie is strong on modernism and had the satisfaction 
of winning. Ever since, to justify himself, he has talked a 
good deal about the new courthouse, and this talk irri- 
tated the rest of us. 

Six months ago a man named Baker appeared here to 
promote a hundred-thousand-dollar enterprise, and im- 
mediately called on Archie Hillman, and said to him: 
“Everybody knows you. Your name is a household word. 
If I can get your assistance, success is certain. We will 
make this town a city.” 

(Conctuded on Page 41) 
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And whether the work be a grind or a game 


THERE is toil that’s merely a burden; and toil that’s Autuorrties have stated that seventy work- 
i ers are injured every single day in the United 
a real delight. What makes the difference between the pone 9 inadeapits artngnages Sige. 
Are some of these workers yours 4 
two? Good air and good hours? These play their part. The Edison Lamp Works has just issued a 
< ; series of studies in industrial lighting of un- 
But joy comes in when the gloom goes out; and whether usual character and value. They represent the 
‘i 7 results of exhaustive investigations on the part 
the work be a grind or a game depends most of all on of highly trained lighting engineers 
Send for the bulletin which deals with the 
the light. class of lighting in which you are interested 
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é IDEAL-Arcola 


Protect 
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OR complete comfort and economy in- 
stall the simple IDEAL-Arcola Heating 
Outfit. 


It is designed for the small home with or 
without a cellar. 


TheIDEAL-Arcola may be placed in any room 
with a chimney connection. Hot water is 
circulated through small pipes to AMERICAN 
Radiators, thus evenly warming all rooms 
with one fire. 


Many an owner is using less coal to heat the 
entire home than was formerly required to 
heat one or two rooms. 


Burns any local fuel—outlasts the building. 


Them from Winter Blasts 


Get an estimate for an IDEAL-Arcola Heating 
Outfit for your old or new house from any 
heating dealer. It can be put in at any time 
quickly and easily. 

Write for illustrated catalog showing open 
views of IDEAL-Arcola Heating Outfit instal- 
lations in 4,5,6 or 7 room cottages, bungalows, 
flats, schools and small buildings. 





imple way of heating 5-room hou 
WE with Ideal-Arcola Heating outfit. 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept. 57, 816 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Sales Branches and Showrooms in all large cities 
Makers of the famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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(Concluded from Page 38) 

Archie’s enthusiasm was at once aroused, and he went 
round with the agent bothering the rest of us to buy stock. 
And though Baker was always saying that Archie’s name 
was a household word we noticed that half the time he 
called him Tillman. But Archie believed sincerely in the 
enterprise, and not only urged others to subscribe but 
bought liberally himself. When Baker needed money to 
pay the extravagant expenses of the campaign he induced 
Archie to take another block of stock; which Archie was 
willing to do, as he wanted our town to become a city. 

One day it developed that Baker was a grand rascal, 
and he was arrested. It developed also that Archie was his 
principal victim. Others had been a little suspicious of the 
stranger, and were cautious. 

The robbery was so plain that Baker was sent to the 
penitentiary, and when the sheriff took him off he said to 
the officer: “Sheriff, I expect to be back here in a year or 
two, and will be in urgent need of money. I have not 
made you much trouble as a prisoner, and I have just one 
request to make: Don’t let anything happen to the court- 
house during my absence. When I come back I want to 
sell it to Archie Hillman.” 


Cole Overton 


E ALWAYS dread to see Cole Overton coming, he is 

such a bore. Besides, he thinks he is the most popular 
man in town, and that if he should talk of leaving we 
would vote bonds to keep him. 

The other evening he called at Homer Miller's and in- 
sisted on playing euchre, though the Millers were tired. 
At eleven o'clock Cole wanted to play another rubber, 
and when the Millers said they didn’t want to play any 
more he asked indignantly: “‘Why, hasn’t a guest any 
rights at all?” 

Mrs. Colton Harvey 


OLTON HARVEY married a month ago, and for the 
first dinner in their new home his wife made a pie. 
“T’m afraid,” the bride said, “that I’ve left something 
out, and that it isn’t very good.” 
Colton tasted it and replied: “There’s nothing you 
could leave out that would make a pie taste like this. It’s 
something you've put in.” 


Ben Hinkle 


” HAT makes me mad,”’ says Ben Hinkle, “‘is that 
when my wife asks for a lot of money she always 
calls it a ‘little change.’”’ 


Pony Walsh 


NOTED slow man visited at Pony Walsh's last week. 

He arrived Monday evening to remain until Wednes- 
day. Pony didn’t disturb his guest Tuesday morning, and 
by the time he was dressed and ready for breakfast it was 
Wednesday noon, and time for him to start home. 


Elder Haskins 


E HAVE in this town a woman who is generally 

known as Elder Haskins, because of the manner in 
which she runs the Brick Church. When a new preacher 
arrives he must get along with Elder Haskins or soon we 
hear he will not do. 

But the last man, who came six months ago, defied Elder 
Haskins. He said the Bible plainly directed women should 
have nothing to do with the management of the church. 
His name was Jasper, and soon the men round town were 
betting on the result, with Elder Haskins the favorite. 

Parson Jasper became so much excited over the con- 
troversy that he preached sermons about it, and was so 
plain in his language that Elder Haskins tried to get her 
husband to horsewhip him. But John Haskins was a 
peaceable little man, while the parson was big and natu- 
rally quarrelsome. Parson Jasper used wafers in the com- 
munion, but the elder would not partake, saying the Bible 
plainly designated bread. Her husband joined in this 
revolt, but would not go further. 

The row became so fierce finally that little else was 
talked about, and some of the members wrote the bishop 
asking him to come and settle it. But the bishop replied 
that he was busy and that the brethren should get along 
in peace. Then Parson Jasper made charges against Elder 
Haskins to the bishop, and Elder Haskins made charges 
against the parson 

One day the bishop arrived in town unexpectedly. He 
refused to be entertained either at the home of Elder 
Haskins or at the parsonage, and went to the hotel, where 
he held a court of inquiry and talked with pretty much 
everybody inside and cutside the church. 

The following Sunday morning he preached at the town 
hall, the Brick Church being too small to accommodate the 
great crowd. The bishop was really a remarkable pulpit 
orator, and his sermon encouraged and helped everybody. 
We had never heard the kingdom so well described; we had 





never before felt so satisfied that we were humbly en- 
deavoring to inherit it. 

And after working us all into a fervor the bishop gave his 
decision: He turned both Elder Haskins and Parson 
Jasper out of the church. 

And now we call her “ Mr.’ Haskins. 


Tommy Bush 


HERE lives in my neighborhood a little boy named 

Tommy Bush, who greatly interests me. He is a good 
boy and tremendously active, and always in trouble, 
though I do not believe he wants to worry his mother, 
whom he loves devotedly. 

One morning Mrs. Bush gave Tommy the baby to hold 
while he was sitting on the porch, and within a minute 
he was at the back of the lot with it. In the alley he met 
a number of other boys and followed them. 

The boys went to a pasture where there was a pond, and 
Tommy staggered along, carrying his little brother, who 
seemed to enjoy the adventure, too, though he wasn’t 
more than a year old. 

The mother soon missed the baby, and was not long in 
striking Tommy’s trail. Arriving in the pasture she found 
the boys getting ready to go in swimming; and they were 
undressing the baby, as they intended to take it in with 
them. 

Tommy didn’t realize he had done anything wrong 
when his mother grabbed the baby and jerked him. 

“Why, mamma,” he said, with the greatest surprise, 


oe 


“what are you doing away out here? 


Agnes Harvey 


GNES HARVEY is quiet, capable, neat, always right 
and generally admired. Her sister Mary is a good 
soul, but awkward, talks a good deal, and everything 
comes to her with difficulty. 
The mother of the girls said lately: “I can understand 
why Agnes gets on poor Mary’s nerves.” 


John Lisenbee 


XCEPT that he lacked thrift and had no marrying 

sense, not much could be said against John Lisenhee, 
for he usually worked and did the best he could. He made 
three bad matches. The first one disgraced him, and the 
second was as poor a manager as John himself, for her 
house was always a fright and her children the talk of the 
town, they were so poorly taken care of. 

The second wife died as the result of an operation by a 
young doctor who wanted to prove how good he was, and 
John’s experience with her sobered him. For seven years 
he lived with his four daughters and got along in reason- 
able comfort, except that his daughters were always pes- 


tering him, as they feared he would marry again and , 


disgrace them. 

This is what he actually did finally, in spite of the care 
his daughters exercised. One Saturday night he married 
the Widow Thompson. He had been going to see her three 
months, it was afterward learned, but was so sly about it 
that no one had opportunity to warn him. 

Mrs. Thompson was of a marrying turn, too, and had 
buried three husbands. She took care of a number of 
stores and offices for a living, and it was said one druggist 
paid her in gin, as she claimed to need it as a medicine. 

John Lisenbee went to live at her house, as his daughters 
were mad about his marriage and said he could not bring 
her home. Nor would they let him take any of the furni- 
ture; they said it belonged to their mother. So John went 
to his bride’s home with nothing. 

The Monday after his marriage he found he had lost 
his job; the flouring mill where he had long been em- 
ployed was compelled to lay off some of the hands, and 
John drew the bad luck. 

This angered his third wife, and she sat on the front 
porch and grumbled in a voice so loud that the neighbors 
became interested. After that, all through the summer it 
was one of the amusements of the town boys to gather in a 
barn in front of Mrs. Thompson-Lisenbee’s house Sunday 
morning and hear her go on. Mrs. Thompson-Lisenbee 
seemed to carry her cross with reasonable patience until 
Sunday morning, when it overcame her and she rebelled. 

“Why, mamma,” John would reply to her tirades in his 
he called her “‘mamma”’ from the first day 
The miller says 


gentle voice 
“we don’t know I can’t get work again 
he believes he will be able to put me back in the fall.” 
Then Mrs. Thompson-Lisenbee would scream in a voice 
that could be heard a block away: “Yes, I’ve heard that 
before! Why didn’t you tell me you had nothing, instead 
of making me believe the miller might take you as a part- 
ner? Why didn’t you tell me you hadn’t a bed to sleep in? 
Do you suppose I’m made of iron? I slave all day down- 
town, and then come home and get supper for two. What 
does a woman want with a husband? To look at? They're 
all bad enough, God knows, but some of them occasionally 
bring home a beefsteak. Have you ever brought home 
anything? If you have I dare you to name it.” 
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And so it went on every Sunday morning, from the 
time they got up until John went downtown, hoping to 
find a farmer who would give him work; he had become 
desperate and would take anything. He couldn’t have 
enjoyed his breakfast much, with that sort of sauce. She 
abused him so much that she became a fine talker, and 
some said she was capable of delivering a lecture. A good 
many of the men joined the boys in the barn opposite her 
house to hear her go on. 

John Lisenbee died that fall of a broken heart, and his 
widow lived alone until the following spring. 

Among the harvest hands who wandered in that season 
was a big fellow called Black Jack, he was so dark-skinned 
and had such black hair. His name was Jackson, but 
everybody called him Black Jack. He worked near town 
during harvest, and all his associates were afraid of him, 
as was his employer, he had such a mean disposition. He 
might have been an outlaw; he was bold enough and 
mean enough to do anything. 

After harvest he concluded to quit tramping, and 
married Mrs. Thompson-Lisenbee. After that he slouched 
about town and went fishing at night; he claimed catfish 
bit better after dark. Some of the petty robberies in the 
neighborhood were attributed to him, while others said 
they believed his real business was to rob graves and sell 
the bodies to medical schools. 

The first Sunday morning after their marriage the boys 
believed Mrs. Thompson-Lisenbee-Jackson would begin 
the same old row, for Black Jack was worse than John 
ever was; so they gathered in the barn opposite her house 
to hear it. 

She didn't really begin until a week later; she seemed 
to have devoted a week to her honeymoon, which was 
more consideration than she showed John Lisenbee. By 
the second Sunday morning Black Jack's glamour had 
worn off, and she began on him 

The kitchen door being open the boys could see Black 
Jack sitting in a chair tilted against the wall, in his stock- 
ing feet, and smoking an old pipe. Jack was such an in- 
veterate smoker that he always had his tobacco as soon 
as he got up. The boys could hear frying fish sizzling in 
the pan, and when Mrs. Thompson-Lisenbee-Jackson 
turned them there was a great sputter of hot grease. At 
first she had things her own way and, encouraged by 
Black Jack's silence or occasional mutterings, was soon 
talking as loud as she ever did in reciting her wrongs to 
poor John Lisenbee. 

Finally Black Jack replied and, as he had a mean 
tongue in his head, soon had her furious. He said all her 
old traps put together could be carried in a thimble if the 
dirt and rags were shaken out of them. John Lisenbee 
had never defended himself, but Black Jack did, and the 
boys thought they would have an interesting summer, the 
Tow was so exciting. 

Finally Black Jack said he would slap her if she didn’t 
hush up. Apparently the repartee had gone against him 
momentarily and made him mad. This threat infuriated 
Mrs. Thompson-Lisenbee-Jackson. She declared she 
would like to see a man lay a hand on her; aye, a little 
finger. She said she would send for her brother in Wis- 
consin, and her married son, who lived in lowa 

Then Black Jack said in a mean, ugly voice, “I'll not 
only slap you but I'll slap your brother and your son.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Thompson-Lisenbee-Jackson screamed: 
“A worthless loafer like you, slap me! Insult my own son 
and brother in my own house! Who owns this place, I'd 
like to know? Do you think there is no law in this town 
to regulate an old tramp like you? Do you think - 

Then Black Jack sprang up and slapped Mrs. Thompson- 
Lisenbee-Jackson, first on one side of her face and then 
on the other 

This cowed the fierce woman, so she took up the fish 
and they sat down quietly to breakfast 

The boys went back several other Sunday mornings, 
expecting the old row, but Black Jack had asserted him 
self and John Lisenbee was avenged. 


Bill Hawley 


JEARL HAWLEY and Bill Schuster were married two 
years ago, and Bill has been so completely merged 
into the Hawley family that we all call him Bill Hawley 


Forbes Bilderback 


NHE young married people who go into society say they 
always dread to meet Forbes Bilderback at one of their 
affairs. His wife is considerably 
they say all he talks about at the dances is her 


younger than he is ina 
outrageou 
dry-goods bills 

Scot Hays 


UST how much a father of four grown daughters will 
stand in the way of society varies. Scot Hays was 
always threatening to go down into the parlor and make a 
row, but never actually rebelled until he learned that some 
of the young men callers, when they wanted to light a 
the 


their matches or plano 


cigarette, struc 
























rose. angrily. “You tell him he 
come to me and tell me that he in- 
to take care of you—to marry you 


His voice 
must 
tends 
or 

She shook her head. She knew Clifford 
would not 

Then he cannot have 
ried “Do 
you, Miriam 


a position : 


you!” the doctor 
am surprised at 
to let a man put you in such 
You, a Jewis h girl ” 

‘I’m not a ‘ewish girl!’ 

‘Nota What then?” 

‘I'm an atheist.” 

He laughed. Then sobering suddenly, 
‘My poor little Miriam,” he said, and his 
patronage was more intolerable than his 
laughter 


you hear? I 


‘I’m an 
Jewish re- 
, and 
made to 


went on hotly 
believe in the 
to be born a Jew 


should be 


| am,” she 
atheist! I don’t 
ligion. 1 didn’t ask 
30 | don't see why I 
suffer for something I 

‘Suffer, Miriam?” 

‘Yes, suffer if you're a Jew you're a 
ort of outcast and other people look down 
m you. I don’t want to be looked down on 
for something that isn't my fault. I don't 
follow the Jewish customs or anything 
Even if I loved David, | wouldn’t marry 
him and be Mrs. Goldberg. I'm twenty- 
two, and I guess [I’m old enough to pick out 
what I want to be.” 

‘Wait a —minute,” sounding 
ery gentle after her outburst—‘wait a 
And he went on musingly to 


his voice 


minute 
himself 
We think 
summer pools reflecting 
sunlight, and they are bogs 
healthy bogs! It is my fault” 
rose—-“‘for having left you so long to ab 
sorb this rotten poison of bigotry and 
smallness and jies! You say,”’ he went on, 
his eyes gleaming sternly out of his bearded, 
cavernous face, “you can pick out what 
you want to be? Too late! A thousand 
years too late! Not what you will be, but 
how well you will be it-—that is all that has 
been left for you to pick out. The rest was 
all decided for you by something greater 
than your will.” 
‘I don’t believe 
firmly 
“And 
quired 
heredity? 


minds are 
and 
dark un- 
his voice 


children’s 
blue 


our 


skies 


in God,” she interposed 
who is talking of God?” he in 
‘Have you then never thought of 
And as she looked at him with 
wide eyes: “Has not your young man told 
you you are beautiful? You owe that 
beauty to your Jewish ancestry Your 
eyes, your beautiful gray eyes—they were 
in your father’s family for generations 
Jewish eyes burn and sparkle and smolder 
with generations of Jewish suffering; they 
melt and soften and move with generations 
of Jewish Has not your Clifford 
told you you have a lovely form? Tell him 
t is from your Jewish mother you have it 
from Bella Breitenbach and her Jewish 
mother before her! Jewish women mature 
early into that rounded fullness of develop- 
ment 
“You have a fine mind—clear, quick, 
honest--and the moral stamina that will 
make you the kind of wife any man should 
be proud to have at the head of his home 
Are these a heritage to be ashamed of? 
No! If you could choose your birth you 
would have the right to pick out whatever 
you wanted to be. But since it has all been 
picked out for you, and since you have 
accepted all the that has come 
into your life through your Jewish blood, 
then be ashamed to be false to that blood! 
you have not blushed to profit by 
your great and wonderful heritage, then 
ashamed to blush for its source! Be 
ashamed to let others dare to blush for it! 
‘You are young, Miriam — only a child 
iow should you know these things? I did 
know them your age.””’ He 
looked out with weary brown eyes over the 
housetops. “‘I never thought to open again 
the bitter pages of my life. But if it will 
spare you the pain of learning, as I had to 
learn, through the blood of your heart 
Mimi’’—he broke in on himself 
ately ‘“‘do not make the mistake 
A marriage like where there is no 
, ho respect, no companionship; where 
‘ verything is misunderstood and perve rted; 
where everything beautiful and sacred is 
trampled underfoot and everything false 
and tawdry raised up and worshiped; where 
your pride is a quivering, bleeding thing 
your affections starved, your ambitions 
withered; where every day deals you fresh 


tears 


rh hness 


since 


not either at 


passion 
I made! 
mriine 


love 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


wounds and every hour reopens the old. 
Life holds no greater hell than such a mar- 
riage!" 
Miriam's eyes were 
pain and unbelief 
“You think I exaggerate—that my life 
has seemed smooth, peaceful, contented? 
Yes, because I learned early to dry up the 
springs of pain, and that means to cease 
living. It was my pride to keep it from the 
world! But there were years when I hated 
her so I could have killed her!” 
Involuntarily she drew back to look at 
him, her straight black brows arching over 
incredulous eyes. He relaxed abruptly, 
shrugging his wasted shoulders wearily. 
“But all things wear thin in life, espe- 
cially hate. When I had closed myself 
against her so that she could no longer hurt 
me I did not hate her any more. Though 
she made a mockery of my life, though she 
stood between me and all the things I might 
have been, even though she built up a wall 


wide gray mirrors of 


of prejudice between 
me and my children 
I do not hate her any 
more. Why should 
l— now 
Hie lapsed into a 
dreamy, almost im- 
personal manner, a 
little half smile playing about his lips. 
‘Ah, but long ago, when I was young 
the dreams and the high hopes and the love 
of life! Your mother— there was a woman! 
There were willing hands and a brave 
heart! I, Philip Breitenbach, friendless, 
penniless—I wanted to be a great doctor! 
It seemed like an impossible dream. But 
her courage never faltered. How we worked 
and I studied, and little by little we saved 
until I could buy the store! And together 
we tended it and saved more and I studied 
moreauntil I went to Bellevue, and then she 


Moment, 


Poer Clifford Van Buskirk! 
9 Loved the Girt Beside Him. But She 
Wanted Something of Him, 
Beyond His Powers to Give 


took care of it all alone.” He lost himself in 
reverie, his eyes soft with the old forgotten 
dreams and hopes and affections. 

“And you gave her the store for a wed- 
ding present,’’ Miriam reminded him grate- 
fully. 

“She had more than earned it. Child, 
with a woman like your mother—a good 
woman to understand and be patient and 
brave—I would have risen to the top—the 
very top! But I always had to take the 
moneyed way. It was always money 
money to compensate for the shame of 
having married a Jew! No patience for the 
things whereby a man may make for him- 
self a name and rise in later years to a posi- 
tion of respect. No! Make money! Move 
in the proper circle! Kiss the feet of the 
rich! Waste no time on the poor! Smile, 
cringe, fawn—always, always! Never a 
moment for the people who might bring a 
little color into living little meaning! 
Never a moment to stand face to face with 

your own soul! She made me 
break my life into little bits and 
feed them to her vanity! She 
was a leech, I tell you! She 
sucked my strength and gave 
me nothing in return— nothing! 
“I never thought”—the 
tenseness was gone from his 
voice and manner, and he shook 
his head at his own theatri- 
calism—‘“‘that I would speak 
like this! But I love you, 
Miriam, better than my 

own. You are sweeter, 
warmer, truer. Though,” 

he added defensively, “‘I 
could have made some- 
thing of them, too, if she 

had not come in 

between; if she 

had not poisoned 

their minds 

against me. When 


they were little 
very, very little” —a 
thin film of tears 
blurred his unseeing 
eyes—‘‘they used to 
cling to me with their 
little warm arms 
round my neck. But 
she made them ashamed of their Jewish 
father!’’ His voice had risen to a sobbing 
crescendo, and he broke off abruptly, wip- 
ing away the tears with it shamed motion 
of the back of his hand. “But betwee on US, 
Miriam,” he went on quietly, ‘there is a 
bond which nothing can sever. We are both 
Jews. You can see for yourself what a bond 
that is, outwearing the tie which binds a 
father to his children!'’’ He regarded her 
tenderly. 

“You are like your dear mother, Mir- 
iam— honest, loyal, a home maker.” 


He Reatly 


at That 


February 5,192! 


She felt a pang for poor Uncle Philip, 
who thought her honest and loyal when she 
knew she was neither. It is common with 
the young to think that nobody can under- 
stand them, when it is only they who do 
not understand themselves, attributing to 
themselves unreal virtues and exaggerated 
vice. 

“A little self-willed, too, like her. I 
realize the danger of trying to drive you. 
Perhaps David was right, and you would 
have come to it in time. But I feel now 
that I cannot wait any longer. Miriam, 
you must give up this foolish fancy!” 

Instantly she was in arms against him. 

“Tt’snota foolish fancy! [love Clifford!” 

“Love—love! He is a pretty boy, I grant 
you, and you may be romantically attracted 
to him. But marriage must mean more 
than that! Marriage must mean that one 
shall love what the other loves; that one 
shall not mock what the other holds sacred; 
that both shall strive for the same things, 
oh t the same principles, serve the same 
goas 

“I do love Clifford!’ she repeated firmly. 

‘Just because he’s not a Jew you 

“No, no, darling, not because he isn’t a 
Jew! There are intermarriages which are 
perfect. But they are founded on mutual 
understanding, mutual respect. If I 
thought your young man was marrying 
you, admiring and loving you for what you 
are, and not in spite of it, | would not inter- 
fere. But scrape off the veneer once and 
find out for yourself what he thinks of 
you—what he thinks of your Jewish blood, 
which is you. I know! He does not respect 
you. He is ashamed—apologetic. You 
yourself are ashamed—apologetic. And if 
he does not respect you oan you do not 
respect yourself—oh, my darling, what a 
life! 

“You must face life squarely. Do not 
say ‘I am not a Jew.’ That is a lie. Or if 
you must lie, then lean the other way and 

say, ‘I am a Jew and I am proud of it!’ 
Then at least you will respect yourself, 
and others will respect you. To be a 
Jew does not mean to be called Levy 
or to have a long nose or to speak with 
an accent. To be a Jew means that in 
your veins flow generations of Jewish 
blood, and to be false to that blood is to 
be false to yourself!’’ 

He was completely carried out of 
himself. He was no longer a sick old 
man talking to his niece, but a prophet 
bearing a great message from a great 
race to its wavering young. Miriam, 
too, was carried away, but as a spec- 
tator at some gripping play is moved 
and carried away, vibrating in response 
to the drama, but in a detached way, 
her personal ego untouched, intact 
But his next words changed all that, 
tearing her from the comfortable seat 
of the spectator and flinging her upon 
the stage. 

“Miriam,” her uncle was saying in 
his natural voice once more, “I have 
not much longer to live. My days are 
indeed numbered. But I cannot go in 
peace until I know you are safe, until I 
know you are not going to wreck your 
life as I wrecked mine. You may trust 
me, Miriam. I have contemplated death 
so long that I am wise, with the wisdom 
of those who stand apart and watch.” 

She found herself following his words, 
understanding them, even realizing in a 
vague way what they foreshadowed, but 
without any capacity for assimilating 
them. They seemed to enter her mind 
and then glance off, unable to deliver 

their cargo of pain. Her entire active con- 
sciousness was paralyzed by the one be- 
numbing, overpowering realization that 
now at last she was face to face with the 
specter she had kept so long at arm’s length. 
Now, now she could no longer shut her mind 
and eyestoit! Ithadcome! He was going 
to die! Uncle Philip was going to die! He 
was going to be gone—dead for all time, 
forever and ever—dead buried gone! 

“IT am not sorry to go,” he was saying, 
his voice seeming to filter through to her 
consciousness. “There is nothing left for 
me to do that another could not do as well. 
It is not in bitterness I say it. I have had 
thirty useful years. And now at the end 
I have the peace that comes of knowing I 
have been of use.” 

Her fingers tightened about his knees 
with that human impulse to cling physically 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
| to what is going far beyond our physical 
| reach forever. He laid his hand on her head 
| and patted it with his yellowing fingers. 
am sorry to distress you, Miriam. 
| But it seems to me that you, of all of them 
| are woman enough to hear the truth. This 
disease has undermined the very founda- 
tions of my vitality; it has sapped my life. 
In three years they have made no headway 
against it—and it has made great headway 
against me. I am still enough the physician 
to realize what that means. Just how soon 
the end will come I do not know, and that 
is why I ask you to promise me that if he 
will not acknowledge you openly, if he will 
not treat you with the respect you deserve 
and I deserve, you will give him up forever. 
It is the only thing I have ever asked of 
you; the only thing I will ever ask of you. 
If he will not prove himself the kind of man 
I want for my Miriam, promise me you will 
give him up, so that I may close my eyes in 
yeace and face my God knowing that I 
nave finished all my tasks on earth.” 
“Uncle!” She was on the floor at his 
side, her face buried in his lap, her arms 
clinging to his knees. “Uncle, don’t! 
Don't say you're going to die! You're not! 
You mustn't! You can’t! We need you, 
Uncle Philip! We couldn't get along with- 
out you—any of us! You're not going to 
die! You're going to get better! I know 


| it!” She looked up at him with stricken 


eyes, the tears falling unheeded down her 
face. “Oh, Uncle Philip, don’t go! I love 
you so much, Uncle Philip! Better than 
anyone in the world! I know it now! Fven 
better than him! I'll do anything you 
want, Uncle Philip—anything! I promise 
I'll never see him again as long as I live if 
he won’t do what you want! I promise, 
Uncle Philip—I promise, I promise!” 


Clifford was waiting for her at the little 
tea room on Fortieth Street where they 
often lunched together. As she entered, 





| his powers to give. 


chic, slim, blue-suited, he rose from one of 


| the blue-painted tables along the wall, and 
| she felt the old thrill of pride in him—his 
| blond good looks, the hang of his well-cut 


clothes, the glances he always evoked from 
other women—the old thrill intensified a 
hundredfold by the new dangers which 
menaced. And while they ate she told him 
all about it, softening it and trying to spare 


| him as much as possible. 


Poor Clifford Van Buskirk! He really 
loved the girl beside him. But she wanted 
something of him, at that moment, beyond 
He did not understand 
| her la uage. Heaven knows he had never 
| hen ong to be able to understand women! 
But he had never thought Mimi was going 
to turn into the kind a fe llow had to under- 
| stand. That was one thing about Virginia. 
| She couldn't touch Mimi when it came to 
talent, versatility, charm. But where you 
left her the last time there you found her 
the next. And she never wanted to be 
understood. 

He was sorry Mimi's uncle was dying. 


| Darn sorry! He didn’t wish the old gentle- 


man any hard luck, even if he did always 
make him, Van, feel like a worm. Shucks! 
The old gentleman had always been more 
than square to Mimi, and Van was darn 
sorry he was sosick. Hang it all, you hate to 
think of anyone dying, especially anyone 
you know! 

But the thing she wanted was impossible. 
To go up to his old lady and just tell her 
out and out he was going to marry Mimi 





| and all that rot, 


| his mother! 
| broken to her gently 


right on top of the talk she had given him 
the day before about Virginia and family 
and the things she had 
nagged him into promising her—why, it 

would kill her! Or at any rate she would 
throw a terrible fit! Why, he couldn't 
imagine himself doing a thing like that to 
The thing would have to be 
It would take time. 
Shucks, once his mother got to know Mimi 


| she'd be sure to see what a wonderful girl 


she was, and there'd be nothing to it! He 
wanted to spare Mimi the pain of putting 
the thing in so many words— the brutality 
of telling her the raw truth. He was trying 
to be tactful. Miriam, too, was trying to 
be tactful. And so the talk went back and 
forth for an hour, arriving nowhere. 

At last Miriam found herself saying in 
quite a calm, matter-of-fact voice, though 
inwardly she was far from calm: “But if 
you simply had to take your choice, Van, 
between telling your mother and—and 

giving me up, what would you do?” 

‘Why hang it all, Mimi, I wouldn’t 
krow what todo! You don’t know how the 
old lady is, once she gets started! She 
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harps on a thing, and harps till—well, I just 
wouldn't be able to live in the house with 
her any more!” 

She felt a twinge of pity for him, but also 
a twinge of contempt. 
fought down quickly. 

“Perhaps, like a lot of things we dread, 
it won’t really be so terrible once you get 
to it.” 

“T can’t do it, Mimi! Really I can’t! 
Oh, why did he have to start a thing like 
that? We were getting along all right to- 
gether, and now all of a sudden he —— 

She shook her head. 

“It’s not all of a sudden, dear. 
approved.” 

“But why? Why? What has he got 
against me?” 

She tried patiently to make it all clear to 
him again. 

“He doesn’t think you’ll make the right 
husband for me,” she concluded wistfully. 

He laughed harshly. His pride was hurt. 

“Don't, Van dear! You don’t under- 
stand.” 

“There isn’t much to understand, is 
there, about a man thinking I’m not good 
enough for his niece?’’ The humor of it 
suddenly struck him and he laughed 
mirthlessly. “If anybody heard about this 
I'd be a laughingstock. Me, not good 
enough for 

His meaning cut across her pride like the 
lash of a whip. 

“It’s no worse than your mother think- 
ing I'm not good Promert 4 for you! 

He sobered instantly. 
“T never said that —— 
“But if you didn’t think it you would 

have told her about me long ago. 

“T did try to tell her about you, Mimi. 
I did! Only 

“Only what?” And when he did not 
answer she persisted: “Only what? What 
did she say when you tried to tell her about 
me? I havea right to know.” 

“Oh, Mimi,”” he began miserably, but 
she looked at him so ¢ oldly that he tried to 
tell her the truth, though it made him 
blush to the line of his blond hair and he 
could not meet her eyes, “she said—she 
said—oh, I never meant to tell you, Mim! 
But if you make me, well, she said’’—he 
had grown white to the lips—‘‘she said— 
oh, I can’t tell you!” 

It was as bad as that! And yet he had 
permitted his mother te say it; had even 
gone home to her night after night after 
she had said it! She felt a scorn for him 
shriveling all the fondness she had ever 
felt. 

“And, anyway, it’s not so. I’m not 
afraid of it. Your aunt married a Jew and 
it turned out all right. The girls aren’t— 
shucks, they haven’t—well, they don’t look 
Jewish or anything!” 

So that was it! Every nerve in her rose 
against him. She could have screamed 
aloud for pain, disgust, nausea. Instead 
she sat toying with the little blue-and- 
white napkin that served for a tablecloth. 

“I’m going to tell her that, too, the next 
time she says anything. Besides, we 
wouldn’t need to have any children. I 
wouldn’t care if we didn’t.’ 

More shame than anger made her sud- 
denly long to end it all. Never in her life 
had she suffered so much humiliation. The 
man she loved was proposing to her that 
they need have no children because he was 
afraid of the heritage they might receive 
from her! He was afraid they might look 
like her people! She said it over twice in 
her own mind. She did not want to lose 
hold of it. Everything else was swimming 
round furiously, but here was one thing she 
had straight. She must not lose sight of it. 
The rest might whirl round— Van, the things 
she had felt for him, the things she felt 
for him now, the things her uncle had told 
her and those she had told herself, this sud- 
den overturning of all her dreams, this 
sudden loss of all her old desires. But this 
one fact remained fixed—the man she loved 
would be ashamed of the children she 
would go through hell to bear for him! She 
wanted to go home. 

“Pay your check, Van, I want to go, 
she interrupted him wearily. 

““Mimi’’—there was real concern in his 
voice-+-“‘everything’s all right between 
us—isn’t it?” 

She looked at him with wide gray eyes 
out of a white face. 

“No,” she replied truthfully, 
think it is.’ 

“What do you mean, Mimi?” 

“TI don’t think everything will ever be 
all right between us again.” 

Manlike, he was far from the truth. 


He never 


“T don’t 


The latter she’ 
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“You mean you're going to let your 
uncle come between us?” 

She looked at him hopelessly. She was 
too weary to make it clear to him now. 
Besides, she knew that she never could. 
She shrugged indifferently. ° 

“Mimi ——’ 

“TI can’t help it’”—she took the easiest 
way—“‘I gave my word. I promised if you 
didn’t want me enough to make it clear to 
everyone that you did want me I’d never 
see you again. Well 

“But Mimi, be reasonable! I’ve tried 
to explain ——” 

She shrugged again. 

=a understand! Poor Van,” she went on 
tonelessly, ‘‘it’s too bad, isn’t it?”’ 

“Too Bad ? Why, Mimi, you don’t know 
how hard this is on me!” 

“Tt’s sort of hard—on both of us, don’t 
you think?” 

She achieved a little smile with her lips. 
Inwardly she was numb. Even the one 
thing that had been so clear a little while 
before had disappeared, and there was noth- 
ing left now but this beneficent numbness. 

“But Mimi, you don’t realize what this 
means!” 

“ye, I realize,” she answered quite 
gravely. ‘It means good-by.” 

“But I can’t—I won't let = go this 
way! I won’t give you up like this—I 
won’t!’’ One corner of her mouth yielded 
to a little crooked smile. “‘Give me a little 
time, Mimi! A day—two days—a week!” 

“All right—a week.” 

She knew it could make no difference. 
He would not tell his mother in a week. He 
would never tell his mother. Something 
impersonal in her sat in judgment over him 
and saw him as she had never seen him 
before. Let him have a week if that would 
make it easier for her to get away now. He 
helped her into a taxi. 

“You'll hear from me!” 

He pressed her hand and she felt a mo- 
mentary response to the sheer animal 
beauty of him, his blue eyes alight with the 
exaltation of the moment. But swiftly her 
judgment reasserted itself and the thrill 
subsided. She knew she would not hear 
from him in a week—that she would never 
hear from him—that he would let things 
slide and drift as he always had until they 
broke themselves into bits on the rocks of 
nothingness. She knew that this was really 
good-by. But there was no bitterness for 
her in the realization. She was quite numb. 

To-morrow, she had a feeling, she would 
be crying her eyes out over it all. But 
to-day it did not matter. To-day nothing 
mattered but getting away. To-day she 
would permit her pride the luxury of 
smashing things to little bits, even though 
to-morrow were to be spent in weeping over 
the pieces—perhaps even in trying to put 
them together again. 


It was the beginning of July. The Broad- 
streams were at their summer home near 
Roslyn. Doctor Broadstream never left 
his bed any more, and it was evident the 
end was near. Miriam hardly ever left 
him now, except when David came to take 
her for a ride or a walk at the doctor’s 
orders. 

One day they left the car in the road and, 
climbing over an old’ stone fence, seated 
themselves on the other side overlooking 
the Sound. She was very tired, and David 
spread a robe on the grass for her, her white 
dressand raspberry sweatergleaming viv idly 
in the afternoon sunlight against the old 
stone fence. 

David was a big man, more than six feet 
tall, distinctly a Jew, though not typically 
so. His curly hair was light chestnut in 
color and he wore it parted on the side and 
brushed straight across his high, rather 
wide, forehead. He had light brown eyes 
set far apart on a broad, square face, and 
his chin escaped being massive looking by 
reason of the vertical cleft which all but 
bisected it. 

“How wonderful you’ve been, David!” 
There was a little film of grateful moisture 
across her gray eyes. “I don’t think any- 
one in the world ever had a friend like 
you!” 

“Tush!” he replied, sweeping away an 
aimless bee with a branch from a near-by 
apple tree. “Tired children always get 
sentimental.” 

He spoke slowly, distinctly, perfectly, the 
very care of his enunciation, however, 
marking his foreign birth. Every tangible 
trace of accent had been painstakingly 
eradicated, but all the intangible ones 
remained. 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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The Family Lubricant 
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LIN TIRES 


-how the common causes of tire destruction have been over- 
by the world’s oldest rs of pneumatic auto tires | 
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Violent 
Brakin 


Beware of this! 


Extra toughness, size and thickness of tread protect Michelin Tires 


A 5000-pound car, traveling at 50 miles an hour, develops Buf Michelins will stand up better than others, because 
a momentum equivalent to that of a 5000-pound weight the unique toughness of the celebrated Michelin black-tread 
falling from a height of 80 feet. gives the tire unequalled wear-resistance. Then again the 
i ee ot cl — eo lleq ¢xtra size of the Michelin traction-surface minimizes wear 
the brakes are v' tently applied, the tires are called =}. distributing it over a greater area. Moreover, the extra 
upon to check this terrific momentum within a few yards. thickness of the Michelin tread makes both these forms of 


No tires --not even Michelins —should be expected to protection doubly effective. oly ee 
stand up under such punishment. Apply your brakes gently — and use Michelin Tires. 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., Milltown, NEW JERSEY 


Other Factories: Clermont-Ferrand, France; London, England; Turin, Italy. Look for the Michelin sign on leading garages everywhere. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

“Don’t stop me every time I try to say 
anything nice to you. I never would have 
believed anyone could be so wonderful as 
you have been. There’s never been a mo- 
ment when I haven’t felt your kindness and 
patience and strength in back of me.” 

It was true. She had never known before 
what it meant to have someone always 
within call, always eager to be called, al- 
ways responsive to her slightest change of 
mood, anticipating her wishes, avoiding her 
dislikes and, above all, understanding, so 
that she never felt the need for defending 
herself. Not that he always agreed with 
her—not at all. There were many things 
upon which they did not agree. But the 
discussions which those divergences of opin- 
ion precipitated never seemed in any way 
to shake the fundamental understanding 
there was between them. 

“Really,” Miriam went on, “you've 
spoiled me so horribly I don’t know how 
I shall ever be able to face any trouble in 
life without you.’ 

She wanted him to say that she would 
never need to; that he would always be 
there. Of late something delicate, exqui- 
site, elusive had hovered at times between 
them, and there were occasions when desire 
for it made her irritable, emotional, un- 
reasonable. She was impatient for him to 
break down the thin barrier that remained 
between them. She knew what it was- 
that barrier. It was one of those irrecon- 
cilable differences of opinion which existed 
between them. It was the point of view 
she had acquired from years of living under 
the influence of her aunt and cousins. It 
was the fact that she wished she had not 
been born a Jewess; that she felt that to 
be a Jew was something rather unfortunate, 
something to be lived down if possible; but 
not so determinedly as she had formerly 
intended to live it down. Her point of view 
had undergone a great change of late. But 
she still could not help wishing that his 
name were not Goldberg. Once she had 
even hinted to him on the subject of chang- 
ing it. She would not readily forget the 
way he had answered her. 

“Never!” he had said, his brows coming 
together in a straight brown line across his 
high, wide forehead, his jaws snapping 
closed in a new, ugly expression which 
frightened her yet attracted her compel- 
lingly. ‘*My name is as much a part of me 
as my skin or my eyes. I have tried to make 
it stand for something, and before I die I 
hope it will stand for something, both as a 
Jew and as an American. You must under- 
stand once and for all time that I am proud of 
my name! It means a great deal to me.” 

“*More,” she had suggested, “‘than any 
mere woman ever could, I suppose?” 

Men are constantly being put to the 
necessity of replying to. this sort of logic. 
He had considered a moment before an- 
swering in his careful, deliberate voice: 
“No, I do not think the two could ever be 
opposed that way. I would expect the 
woman I cared about to feel that I had 
done all I could to make her proud of it 
too.” And that, of course, had silenced her 
and made her feel rather small. 

Well, she knew she would never have her 
own way with him. He would never yield 
an inch where his principles were con- 
cerned, and she liked the feeling of that. 
She even liked her own feeling of smallness, 
of insignificance, of being submerged and 
swallowed up. It was a trifling matter 
after all—a name. They were all trifles, the 
things that stood between them. The only 
thing that really counted was David. She 
wanted him. She wanted to belong to him 
and to feel that he belonged to her. She 
would have liked him to see that those other 
things did not matter to her any more, but 
she did not know how to go about making 
him see it. He always seemed to overlook 
the openings she gave him. 

“How is Van these days?” he asked, 
leaning back against the fence so that his 
arm almost brushed her shoulder. “I hear 
he called here yesterday.” 

“Well, not exactly.” She was much 
more conscious of the nearness of his arm 
than of what they were talking about. 
“The girls met him on the road and brought 
him back with them.” 

“Were you glad to see him again?” 

She looked up quickly, but his eyes were 
on a handful of moss he had just gathered 
and she could not see their expression. 

“Well, yes and no. Of course I was glad 
to see him, but ——”’ He looked at her 
then as though he meant to see through 
her. Shewas glad. She wanted him to see 
through her— through and through. 
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“Of course,”’ she added, dropping her | 


eyes, “I’m awfully fond of Clifford. I guess 
1 always will be. 
a different person from what I was when 
I was in love with him.’ 

“Oh, then you aren’t in love with him 
any more?” 

She looked hurt. 

“You know I’m not,’’ she replied with- 
out looking up, a and waited. 

“And he,” he inquired at length 
still in love with you? 


“is he 


She shook her head, the sun bringing out | 


puegenes hints of red in her soft, dark 
air. 


“Don’t you think, if he were really in | 
love with me, he wouldn’t have let all this | 
time go by without trying to see me? I | 


think it was just seeing me again that made 
him feel—well, a bit cut up. He says I’ve 
spoiled him for other girls. I don’t know 

I have a feeling he’ll discover one of these 
days that Virginia Dresser was just made 
for him. I asked him not to try to see me 
any more. What’sthe use?” She shrugged 
her shoulders with a little gesture of finality. 
“Even if I hadn’t given my promise to 
uncle, the thing is dead—yuite dead. I 
seem to have acquired a different set of 
values.”” 

Again she waited for him to say some- 
thing, and as she half reclined there, her 
clear gray eyes on the sky through the 
branches of the apple tree, she began to 
wonder what ts happen if she didn’t 


wait for him to begin at ali, if she turned | 


to him now and simply said: “I love you, 


David.” What would happen? Or, “Why | 


don’t you want me any more?” she could 


ask, and what would he say then? What | 


could he say? Wouldn't he have to—or if 
she said: “ David, I wish you loved me— 
just a little!’” That appealed to her im- 
mensely. “David, I wish you loved me— 
just a little.’”” She did not realize that her 
face was mirroring everything she thought, 
and there are certain expressions a man 
must be blind not to recognize. 

“Don’t,” he said, putting his big hand 
over her eyes so suddenly that she sat up 
sharply, her face the color of her sweater. 

“Don’t what?”’ she asked. 

“Don’t make it any harder for me than 
it is already.” 

“What are you talking about?” she asked 
innocently, but her heart beat suffocatingly 
against her throat. 

“Well, sometimes you make it hard for 
me to remember some of the things you 
have told me—unless, of course, you have 
changed your mind about not wanting to | 
be a Jew.” 

If he had only put it in some other way! | 
But what could she say in answer to that? 
She had not changed her mind. Only those 
things did not matter any more. 

“Well,”” she commenced with difficulty, 

“if you want me to say I'm proud to be a 
Jew and all that —— 

“Yes, some day you will say—just that. 
Some day you will feel that any handicap 
you may have suffered—any humiliation 
you may have undergone—are insignificant 
things in comparison to being a part of one 
of the greatest races on earth—perhaps the 
greatest race. 

“Doesn't it ever seem to you—well- 
rather wrong for you to shirk your respon- 
sibilities, the debt you owe your people? 
Doesn't it mean anything to you—the feel- 
ing of pride, and the loyalty you owe those 


fine, brave ancestors of yours who carried | 


on through so many centuries of persecution 
and suffering Le so that you might be what 
you are t r 

“ne, i shook her head; “I’m sorry, 
but I just don’t feel it.’ 

It was not stubbornness. It was merely 
that she did not feel those things, and she 
would not bring herself to lie about it. Oh, 
certainly it was not stubbornness! There 
was not an inch of her that did not ache to 
yield, to give in, to lose itself in his firmer 
purpose and stronger will. If he had only 
gone about it in some other way! 


It was two days later that he found her, 
a black-gowned heap under a tree. When 
he sat down beside her he found that her 
eyes were quite dry. But he thought he 
had never seen such a look of grief as he 
saw in them. 

“Why don’t I cry, David?” she asked 
him piteously. “Why can’t I ery? Isn’t it 
funny? He’s gone—dead. Uncle Philip is 
dead. He’ll never speak to me any more— 
and yet I can’t ery. Why i is it?”’ 

“There, there—you’ve cried so much 
you haven’t any tears left. It’s better this 
way. They’ll come later—the tears.” 


Only—well, I seem to be | 
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Good food 
or 


young appetites 








OVEN BAKED BEANS 


THE DELICIOUS TASTE and strengthening nourish- 
ment of HEINZ OVEN BAKED BEANS make them the 
friend and ally of schooldays. Youngsters run eagerly 
home at noon to that surpassing plate of beans rea//y 


baked in ovens. 





Oven baking accounts for the unbroken jackets 
and mealy centers, for the unapproachable sweet- 


ness of flavor, for ease of digestion. 


Beans have to be perfect to prove acceptable to 
the sunshiny Heinz kitchens. So does every fruit 
and vegetable and spice that enters any of the cele- 
brated 57 Varieties whose wholesome purity and 
marvelous flavors lead them to the best tables every- 


where. Keep a supply always on your pantry shelves. 


Some of the 
Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 





| All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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RAT CORN 


Kills Rats, Mice, Go 
phers, Prairie Dogs, Squir 
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odor. Money back guar 
'’ antee stamped on every 
package 
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“ David, David, how can you be so calm 
when he’s gone—gone—and we'll never 
see him any more—never any more again?” 

“I don’t believe that, dear. I don’t be- 
lieve that.” 

“David,” she cried, 
lieve!” 

“IT wish I could.”” There were real tears 
in his eyes, and the hand that patted her 
shoulder was unsteady. “But belief is a 
strange thing. It must come from within. 
I have always had mine. Perhaps in time 
it will come to you.” 

“T never thought I would need it. But, 
oh, I do so want to believe something now! 
David, I can’t tell you how I feel—in here. 
It’s as if it were a part of myself that is 
gone, and I can’t bear the thought that it 
will never be there any more; that this 
place inside me—here—will always be 
empty! Oh, David, there will never be 
anybody like him! Nobody can ever take 
his place, and he’s gone forever, and I can’t 
even cry—not a tear!” She looked out 
with dry, grief-st ricken eyes over the hills. 

“Love i isn’t measured by tears,”’ he told 
her. ‘We all know how much you loved 
him, and he knew it too.” 

“His last words,”’ she said half to her- 
self, “were to me.” 

He put his hand over hers where it lay 
on the earth. 

‘He seemed worried at the end, David. 
He asked me to see that he was buried 
like a Jew. Aunt Irene says he will lie 
where he wished—next to my mother. But 
all last night his mind wasn’t at rest. Over 
and over he whispered to me, dragging 
himself out of the snatches of sleep that we 
always thought were going to be the last, 
‘I’ve lived a Jew and I die a Jew. And, 
Miriam, you see that I’m buried like a 
Jew—in Jewish ground.’"’ She shuddered 
slightly. “Over and over he said it to me 
‘Remember, Miriam, I've lived a Jew—and 
I die—a Jew.’ They were his last words be- 
fore he went to sleep—the last time.” 


“teach me to be- 


The body of Doctor Broadstream lay in 
the big front living room of the Roslyn 
home. Because of his public spirit, his life 
of tireless work and unstinted charity, the 
temple in Brooklyn had offered to hold the 
funeral services for him in order that his 
hundreds of friends and patients through- 
out the city might have the opportunity of 
taking a last look at him and paying con 
their tribute of love and respect at the end. 
Mimi, who had not been consulted about 
any of the arrangements, felt nevertheless 
that her aunt was justified in declining this 
honor. The doctor had been of simple 
tastes, averse to ostentation, and his bury- 
ing should be of the simplest. But David 
said bitterly that a life such as the doctor’s 
should have been fittingly crowned with 
some such mark of respect; that a private 
funeral was only an excuse for excluding 
the doctor’s poorer patients; that now at 
last, since he could no longer make a stand 
for them, she was to have her own way 
about them for once. 

Mimi had not shed a single tear. And 
now she sat on one of the little camp stools 
in the dining room, which opened from the 
living room, sunk in apathetic reverie, her 
black dress hanging loosely from her slender, 
drooping shoulders. Until somebody 
whispered: “*There’s Doctor MacDermott. 
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Now they’ll begin the services.” And she 
sat up with a sharp stab. 

“Doctor MacDermott?” she asked with 
a terrible sensation of pain in the region of 
her heart. “Is he going to —— 

“He’s to read the services,” explained 
George Langdon, who sat at her right. 

“But who asked him?” she demanded 
angrily. 

“Why, he’s been our —— 

She did not wait to hear, but turned 
furiously to Agatha, who was on her other 
side. “Why did they ask Doctor Mac- 
Dermott to come? He’s not a Jew!” 

“S-sh! Uncle Monty made all the ar- 
rangements. It doesn’t matter who reads 
the services. They’ re nonsectarian.’ 

“But why?” she cried in a furious under- 
tone—“‘why? Why not Jewish services? 
Why not a rabbi? Uncle was a Jew!” 

“Hush!” another voice told her, and the 
minister entered the room. 

At the sight of his vestments—the black 
robe, the collar—such a feeling of shame, 
of indignation, of outrage came over her 
that she wanted to get up, to protest, to 
ery aloud. She wanted to cry out: “Stop! 
Forshame! How dare you?” But of course 
she did not; only sat there feeling like a 
trapped thing, suffering unendurable pain 
and illimitable grief. 

Her uncle had trusted her to see that he 
was buried like a Jew, and she had failed. 
She had let them make a mockery of his 
last wishes, of his beliefs, of his life. She 
looked round the room—nothing but Aunt 
Irene’s family, Aunt Irene’s friends. She 
caught a glimpse of David, and turned her 
eyes away quickly. 

She felt that if her eyes met his she would 
die of pain and shame. 

And just as her suffering became intoler- 
able—just at the moment when she could 


no longer breathe beneath the suffocating’ 


——— of it—strangely it was lifted from 
er, and something like peace poured over 
her suddenly and possessed her. And with 
it came the feeling that her uncle was there— 
somewhere near at hand—within that very 
room. 

The feeling was so strong that she did 
not question it, but glanced up, half ex- 
pecting her eyes to encounter those of her 
uncle—the sad brown ones with the white 
and pupil slightly blurred. Nothing met 
her eyes, however, except the familiar 
paneling of the dining room and the un- 
familiar rows of camp stools and the kind, 
gentle face of Doctor MacDermott in low- 
toned conversation with Monty Langdon. 
But the feeling persisted, and her eye, still 
traveling, came to rest finally among the 
folds of the portiéres that hung between 
the dining and the living rooms; and as 
unaccountably as it had come to her, the 
feeling that he was there grew into a con- 
viction. 

The minister commenced his nonsec- 
tarian address. Mimi did not hear one 
word of it. As the sweet, deep voice dwelt 
on the life of the deceased, his great heart, 
his many fine qualities, there began to be 
heard sounds of muffled weeping—a sob 
caught in a throat. But Mimi did not 
notice. She was only dimly aware of what 
was going on about her. All her capacity 
for thinking, for feeling, for understanding, 
were directed toward that fold in the 
portiére. 
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A sob from her aunt brought her to a 
consciousness of what was going on. Irri- 
tation seized her. She could have strangled 
her aunt. What right had she to sob? Or 
any of these outsiders who had never really 
known him? She, Mimi, was not sobbing, 
and she would have had the right to, for he 
belonged to her, he was her dead. 

She felt for the first time that there was 
a gulf separating her from all these other 
people. She could feel a difference now. 
The something which bound her and Uncle 
Philip and David together at the same time 
separated them from all these others. 
She had thought she belonged with them— 
the Langdons and the rest. But now she 
knew that she did not; that she never 
would; that some part of her kept her apart 
and made her different. But it was not 
with any sense of inferiority she felt it, but 
rather with a sense of pride—a great new 
dignity and pride. 

The minister’s voice had ceased, and she 
hardly knew it. Only when someone pulled 
hersleeve she rose mechanically. The family 
were to take their last look at the dead. 
She followed Bridget. But her eyes never 
left the shadows whence had come to her 
this new understanding, this wonderful 
sense of having found herself. And then 
suddenly she dropped her eyes and it was 
gone—all of it; the peace, the immunity 
from pain, the sense of his presence. He 
was here—here—and he was dead. Uncle 
Philip was dead, and she was taking her last 
look at him. A terrible wave of pain swept 
over her. Her last look! Her last look! 

Her aunt broke down in sobs and Agatha 
and Bridget helped her away. All eyes 
were on Mrs. Broadstream, and for a mo- 
ment Mimi was alone with her dead. His 
last words came to her—‘‘I’ve lived a Jew 
and I die a Jew.” 

Other people were coming up. It was her 
last moment alone with him, her last chance 
to do for him the thing he would have 
wished her to do—would have asked her to 
do if he could have asked—perhaps had 
been asking her to do from the shadows. 

With a passionate gesture she flung her 
arms up and out over him as though to 
keep him from the sight of the others—to 
keep him for herself. And as she did so 
words came to her lips; words she had 
known as a child but did not remember 
that she knew; words that belonged to that 
life which she had tried so hard to put 
behind her for all time. Clear and loud her 
voice came echoing through the high, bare 
room, her arms held out to the shadows 
where she felt his presence lingering—to 
the shadows where she felt his eyes upon 
her—no longer sad, but happy, radiant, at 


ace. 

“Sh’ma Yisroel Adonoi Elohenu Adonoi 
Echod!” she cried—‘‘Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God, the Lord is One!” 

She was not even conscious of the stillness 
that rose in the room; nor how the stillness 
was broken by a chair hastily overturned 
somewhere in the back. Only she was sud- 
denly aware of an arm that sprang to life 
about her shoulders and a voice that 
mingled tenderly with hers and led her 
halting accents in the prayer they said— 
two bereaved Jews above the body of that 
other and so-well-loved Jew who lay there 
among strangers in a strange land—the 
Kaddish—the Hebrew prayer for the dead. 


WHY THIS HEADACHE? 


the arteries, and together they form a most 
unpleasant triumvirate. Before any of them 
appears it would be well for us if we could 
interpret the occasional poison headache as 
a warning. 

Headaches from bodily defects may be 
called reflex headaches. They are caused 
by irritation of nerves somewhere along 
their course outside the head, which by the 
connection of these nerves with the brain 
is communicated to the nerve centers. 
Most conspicuous among these are eye 
headaches, catarrhal Seadiodien and those 
peculiar to women. 

A far greater number of women than 
men suffer from headaches for at least two 
reasons. As a rule they are more emo- 
tional. Emotions not only cause head- 
aches but they can aggravate those which 
arise from another source. This is because 
they have so profound an influence upon all 
the physical eee, especially upon the 
circulation. Grief, excitement or sudden 
shock may start a headache or make an 
existing one worse 


(Continued from Page 22) 


But women are especially liable to head- 
ache because of physical conditions di- 
rectly incident to their sex. Many of them 
go on suffering year after year when proper 
treatment or a simple surgical operation 
might relieve them. 

Eyestrain as a prolific cause of headaches 
is so generally recognized that little need 
be said about it, but a few practical sugges- 
tions may be helpful. 

The perfectly normal eye may be over- 
worked. It requires an effort of ‘the ciliary 
muscle to thicken the crystalline lens in 
order to focus near objects on the retina. 
For this reason long-continued work tires 
this little muscle and the result may be a 
headache, which a short rest will cure. 

Many of the eye headaches come from 
farsighted eyes. The ball being too shallow 
in this defect, the crystalline lens must as- 
sume a state of extreme thickness for near 
objects in order to throw a clear image on 
the retina. One with a farsighted eye must 
always wear glasses when looking at close 
objects. 


When the front of the eyeball is irregular 
in shape, as it is in astigmatism, all efforts 
of the crystalline lens to obtain a clear 
image are fruitless. Struggle as it will, and 
it struggles continually, the result is alw ays 
a blur. Those who have astigmatism must 
wear glasses all the time. The practical 
application of this fact is that the astig- 
matie person cannot obtain relief by keep- 
ing his glasses in a bureau drawer or on his 
desk. The mere fact of owning them wili 
not be much help. 

Another suggestion has to do with the 
headaches of school children. Parents 
often think that they are imaginary or in- 
vented for an obvious purpose. Such head- 
aches may belong to the poison group, from 
bad air in the schoolroom; but they may, 
and most often do, come from the need of 
glasses while the child is in school. 

_ The third suggestion concerns the occa- 
sional failure of glasses to relieve the head- 
ache. Sometimes the astigmatism is so 
complicated that it is not entirely corrected 

(Concluded on Page 50) 
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HIS to the honor of Packard men: through all of twenty 
| years, their work has held true to Packard’s standard. 
Perennially, they have made the Packard Car as good as 
it could be made, each year improving a little on what 
hat been done before. Under their hands, beauty has been joined to 
strength, speed to safety, comfort to utility, and to power, silence. 





} PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY : DETROIT 
The Packard Twin- Six Special The Packard Single-Six Touring 
; $6300 at Detroit 2975 at Detroit 


Ask the man who owns one 


Jim Henrys Column | 
This 
Advertising Thing 


It was a joke at first—my writing 
Mennen’s advertising. I had been 
a bit free, the way a salesman will, in 
criticising the polite advertising we 
were doing at the time and the Boss 
said, just to call my bluff, “ Why 
don’t vou write them yourself?” 

But now that I have outgrown the 
Cherry Sisters stage, this advertis 
ing thing is beginning to get me. IT am 
learning to appreciate what it means 
to be able to talk to ten million men 
every week. Think of the power! 
Suppose | was good enough really to 
convince them all of the remarkable 
virtue of Mennen Shaving Cream. 

So far, I have only been able to 
the more radical element 
the tryers—the men who are always 
restlessly seeking something better 
a trifle over two million to be exact. 

Just think of it-—during the previ- 
ous centuries the chief improvement 
in shaving soap had been to change 
the shape of the cake. And then in 
about four years the combination of 
marvelous merit and the means of 
telling millions about it has com 
pletely changed the shaving habits of 
a large proportion ot civilized shavers. 

Another thing I have learned. You 
can't get an idea into a man’s mind 
by just telling him once. That is why 
1 ke ep pounding away on the fact 
that Mennen’s doesn't have to be 
rubbed in with fingers to take the 
meanness out of the toughest beard 
that ever turned the edge of a razor. 
I repeat—you don't have to rub it 
in. I have also said 721 times that 
cold water works as well as hot and 
is better for the skin. 


convince 


A young expert told me the other 
{ day that my adver 
ane tising lacked tech 
tirward,- nique. 1 don’t know 
MNiwnrrer what he meant, but 
our business nearly 
tripled last year. 

Send 15 cents for 
my demonstrator tube 
if you want to know 
why. 


eo 
boon Hew. 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newaan, MJ. USA 
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(Concluded from Page 48) 


| by the first prescription, and a further ex- 
| amination may be necessary. 


Headaches from catarrhal conditions are 


| due to pressure on nerves in the nose or its 


accessory chambers. These chambers, or 
sinuses, are connected with the nose by 
more or less narrow and tortuous channels. 
They are lined with mucous membrane and 
are susceptible to all the infections that 
attack the nose itself. 

When these membranes are swollen or 
when a sinus is filled with mucus or pus 
the nerves are compressed and the result 
is usually a dull headache, but occasion- 
ally the pain is acute if the pressure is very 


| great. 


Granting, then, that headaches serve a 
purpose and that the purpose is to warn us 
of conditions present and of further trouble 
the warning is unheeded, does 
the kind of headache indicate the condition 
which causes it? Not definitely, and yet it 


| may serve as aclew. There are many kinds 
| of headache, but for — purposes they 


may be classified as throbbing and dull. Of 
course this is purely arbitrary, for any head- 
ache may change in character from time to 
And, also, the same cause may give 
to different sensations in different 
people. 
The congestive or throbbing headache is 


| usually caused by an acute condition, It 


occurs in the beginning of fevers, especiall 
those which, like pneumonia, have a sud- 
den and violent onset. It is the headache 
of acute indigestion, of alcoholic poisoning 
i cubetional states. If the 


pressure within the skull. 


Symptoms of Exhausted Nerves 


Dull headaches are the predominant type 


| in more chronic conditions, as, for instance, 
| those in which there is a slow absorption of 


poisons. It is the headache characteristic 
of chronic constipation or kidney disease 
and of hardening of the arteries. At times 
there may be attacks of throbbing or acute 
pain, but usually there is a dull, stupefying 
sensation. Also, in chronic catarrh and in 
defective vision the headache is mostly 
dull. 

Sometimes the location of a headache 
If the pain is 
always in the same place, a comparatively 

I spot in the head; if it is continuous, 
grows worse from month to month, and is 
more severe at night—-it may be due to 
some organic trouble in the brain. This 
may be a tumor or an abscess within the 
skull. It does not necessarily follow that so 
grave a condition is present, but at least the 


| sufferer should have a competent nerve 
| specialist find out, 


In catarrhal conditions 
the discomfort is worse in the front of the 
head. The poison headaches are more dif- 
fuse but the pain is more often in the fore- 
head and back of the head. The top of the 
head is favored by the headaches of nerv- 
ous, hysterical persons and by those from 
the stomach and liver. 

There are several special forms of head- 


| aches, each in a class by itself, of which 


only two will be described—the neuras- 
thenic headache and migraine. Neuras- 
thenia is a word which carries with it a 
certain amount of opprobrium. A doctor 
never tells his patient that he or she is 
neurasthenic, not if he wishes to keep the 
patient. In the minds of most people it is 
synonymous with hysteria and implies a 
certain mental weakness. Neurasthenia, 
however, means merely nerve weakness, 
exhaustion. It is a condition caused by 
long-continued mental strain, abuse of the 
mind, usually coupled with neglect of the 
body. 

The neurasthenic headache is in a class 
by itself, not because it is so definite in its 


} manifestations but rather because it is so 
| multiform, so changeable and so persistent. 
| It takes a long time and much persistence to 


develop neurasthenia and, having achieved 
it, a long time to get rid of it. Those who 
acquire it are, contrary to popular belief, 
mostly the brain workers, the ambitious, 
those who struggle against odds and who 
usually come off victorious at the expense 
of health, 

Because it has so many manifestations in 


| different individuals the neurasthenic head- 


ache is difficult to describe. There may be 
More often it is a feel- 
ing of oppression and heaviness in the 
head. The pressure may be located in the 
forehead, extending to the eyes, or it may 
involve the whole brain. At times only the 
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back of the head is affected, but always 
there is the sense of fullness and weight. 

Other sensations are also variable; the 
head feels hollow, or numb, or hot or cold. 
If there is actual pain it is usually not 
severe or continuous. There may be a sen- 
sation of heat all through the brain, with a 
throbbing as though the head would burst 
if it were not bound tightly with a bandage; 
or asense of constriction as though an iron 
band were around it. But, however various 
the symptoms, the neurasthenic headache 
has two definite characteristics: It is per- 
sistent—it may not be always present but it 
returns on the slightest provocation; and, 
especially, it is aggravated by mental work 
and worry. 

This is a headache of poisons, slow poi- 
sons manufactured in the body and stored 
in the brain. By their slow, cumulative 
action they effect changes in the cerebral 
circulation, chief of which is a gradual dila- 
tation of the blood vessels. There is always 
too much blood in the brain, not a swift- 
moving stream like that which causes the 
violently throbbing headache of active con- 
om, but a sluggish current which pro- 

uces pressure. 

The longer the causes of this condition 
are allowed to persist the more difficult it is 
to cure. Finally organic changes will occur 
which cannot be cured; the vessel walls, 
on account of long-continued distention, 
will become thickened, and their soft, 
elastic tissues replaced by lime salts. In 
other words, cerebral arteriosclerosis. 

But long before these chan have 
occurred, long before this poison Tested 
has become neurasthenic - character, its 
repeated warnings should be heeded if one 
wishes to be sure of averting organic 
changes in the cerebral vessels and all that 
these changes imply. 

Medicines will not cure, they will only 
relieve momentarily. In fact, they are 
worse than useless if they mask the real 
condition. The essential thing is rest, abso- 
lute freedom from the environment and 
occupations which brought it on. And the 
duration of the rest must be determined b 
the length of time the condition has lasted. 
Short vacations are of little benefit. In fact, 
they are not of much use to anyone who 
needs a complete rest, because he usually 
speeds up his work before he goes away and 
makes up for his absence after his return. 

The best way to cure a neurasthenic 
headache is not to get it. There are a few 
people who are extremely susceptible be- 
cause Nature has endowed or cursed them 
with a nervous, irritable temperament. But 
even these unfortunates can avoid trouble 
by tempering work with play, intense ap- 
plleation with recreation. 


Migraine and Its Effects 


There is only one —— although 
many different forms of paroxysmal ogy 8 
gia are mistakenly ted by that name. 
is one kind of headache about which On 
ing good can be said. It does not warn one 
of any danger to be avoided; in fact, it 
serves no good purpose whatever. Its vic- 
tims are innocent, they have done nothing 
to merit punishment and they can do 
nothing to avoid it. 

So many times a month or a year the 
sufferer spends a day or longer in a dark- 
ened room, shut away from friends, from 
all the activities of life. It does not usually 
strike suddenly. For some time, perhaps 
for a day or two before an attack, there are 
premonitions. Usually these take the form 
of mental depression, lassitude or perhaps 
occasional chilly sensations, or there may 
be changeable emotional states, alternate 
exaltation and moodiness. Anyone who 
suffers from attacks .of migraine knows 
what these signs portend. 

Then curious visual phenomena may ap- 
pear— spots of blindness, half vision, flashes 
of brilliant light or zigzag lines. Sometimes 
the attack wastes itself in these threats, but 
when it does materialize it eclipses every 
interest in life. The pain is agonizing. It 
begins usually over one eye but may spread 
rapidly so as to involve the entire half or 
even the whole of the head. It is intensified 
by the slightest jar, by light, by any sudden 
noise. It is throbbing, piercing, stabbing, 
blinding. During its height there may be 
mental confusion, even torpor. The suffer- 
er’s face is pale, pinched and drawn, every 
line and feature depicting agony. 

At the climax there is nausea, and the 
vomiting may be so violent that bile is 
brought up from the small intestine. This 
fact has caused some to call migraine 
“bilious headache,”’ but the bile is merely 
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brought up mechanically by the retching, 
and the liver has nothing to do with the 
attack. 

These distracting symptoms may last an 
hour, a day, or in some instances several 
days. Then relief comes suddenly and with 
as little apparent cause for its coming as 
had the attack itself. Usually the sufferer 
falls into a natural sleep, from which he 
awakens perfectly normal. 

The causes of migraine are obscure. 
About all that is known is that with many 
it seems to be hereditary, affecting perhaps 
one person in each succeeding generation of 
a family; and that a single attack may be 
precipitated by conditions which bring on 
other headaches—indigestion, excitement 
and overwork. 

There seems to be some resemblance be- 
tween migraine and epilepsy. In the latter 
disease the attacks are sudden and appar- 
ently without cause. The victim utters a 
ery and falls unconscious, his muscles 
rigid. This is followed by spasmodic jerk- 
ing, and after a short period the storm 
passes as quickly as it came. 

Epilepsy is a nervous explosion affecting 
the motor centers, and migraine is thought 
to be a similar explosion, the seat of which 
is in the sensory centers of the brain. But 
whatever the theories as to its origin, one 
thing is quite sure—nothing good can be 
said about it. 

With the exception of migraine the sever- 
ity of the attacks of headaches can be miti- 
o by drugs. Nearly everyone has his 

vorite remedy, which he keeps on hand 
for emergency. Headache medicines vary 
much in name but little in their ingredients. 


Paying the Piper 


The old-fashioned methods for relief are 
safer, although they are not so prompt in 
their action—a laxative to remove poisons 
from the system, and the application of 
heat and cold. Both heat and cold are use- 
ful in the acute congestive headache, cold 
compresses to the head to drive the blood 
elsewhere, and a hot foot bath to distend 
the blood vessels in the extremities and 
draw the blood from the head. 

The headaches of chronic poisoning are 
benefited by a course of laxatives and by 
sweating. Both of these methods aid in 
getting rid of the poisons. A headache 
from acute indigestion is best relieved by 
vomiting or, if the stomach contents are 
acid, by neutralizing them with half a tea- 
spoonful of baking soda in hot water. 

Sometimes neuralgic pains are better for 
heat, and at other times for applying ice 
to the affected nerves. There is no way of 
knowing which to use except by trying. 

If the purpose of this article has not ut- 
terly failed it must be evident by this time 
that a headache is not a condition in itself, 
but a symptom. It is a protest, occasional 
or often repeated, mild or loud and manda- 
tory, because something has been done that 
should not have been done or something 
is wrong which needs correction. Conse- 
quently prevention is infinitely more im- 
portant than cure. 

Another thing to remember is that the 
mildness or severity of the pain is not usu- 
ally an index to the gravity of the condi- 
tion producing it. An occasional severe 
headache is usually due to a temporary dis- 
turbance and is merely a warning not to 
repeat the indiscretion that brought it on. 
On the other hand, repeated mild attacks 
may indicate serious trouble which it would 
be well to discover. 

The proper way to regard a headache is 
to take it neither with stoical philosophy as 
something inevitable, nor on the other 
hand with querulous and futile complain- 
ing, but to make a proper and consistent 
endeavor to find out what is wrong. In the 
majority of instances this search for a cause 
will require expert help. It may necessitate 
a very thorough physical examination. 
But surely the end to be attained, which is 
not only greater happiness but a possible 
increase of years, is worth all the effort. 

The one thing not to do, however, is to 
trust solely to pills and powders and po- 
tions which relieve but do not cure. They 
give a sense of false security. By deadening 
our sensibility to pain they make us feel 
safe in the presence of danger. Or they 
tempt us to go on doing things that are 
harmful because we can postpone the pen- 
alty. 

If we think we can ay and not pay 
the piper we are wrong. Sooner or later 
the piper must be paid. And the longer 

ayment is put off the more usurious the 
interest he will charge. 
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qT THE approach of another season, a 
nation of sport lovers turns with expec- 
tation to Kenesaw Mountain Landis. 
Known, respected and beloved as a 
federal judge whose justice has been distinguished 
by an unerring spirit of fair play, he now wields 
a powerful influence for the betterment of the 





national game in all its branches. American sport, 
by its official connection with Judge Landis, enters 
anewera. It will attain vigorous inspiration from 
the integrity, enthusiasm and sportsmanship of 
this man who gives it his active support. 
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The policies and ideals tor which Judge Landis 
so definitely stands already have put new life into 
the movement for health-making athletic games 
and sports. It is the duty of every man and woman 
to keep fit. It means much for the future genera- 
tions and for the nation itself to have a healthy 
people who make clean, upbuilding sports a part 
of their daily lives. In our own organization and 
in our production of sport equipment we endeavor 
always to encourage and support the ideals and 
principles and high standards typified by the 
administration of Judge Landis. 
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A NEW ERA IN AMERICAN SPORT 
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Gee! I Like 
Bran Muffins! 


F course he does. So will you, if you make them with Pillsbury’s Health Bran. For 
best results, follow the special recipe on the Pillsbury package. Your muffins will 
be light, tender and delicious. 





Pillsbury’s Health Bran is not cooked or “doctored” in any way. It is the outer coat of 
the wheat berry, thoroughly cleaned and sterilized. The large, coarse flakes are unusually 
effective as a laxative. As for their rich, nut-like flavor—well, just try these bran muffins! 
Always buy Pillsbury’s Family of Foods—different in kind, but alike 
in quality. At your grocer’s. 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 
Rye, Graham and Macaroni Flours 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


illsburys 
Health Bran 
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AN IMPORTER? 


(Continued from Page 23) 


“This is a real business,” he says. 
““Whenever we wanted to do anything in 
the advertising or publishing field we worked 
on loose margins. But down here the six- 
teenth part of a cent on a pound of cocoa 
beans puts the deal through or stops it al- 
together. Weather and stocks cut no figure 
at all. Constructive salesmanship has no 
magic — your customer knows beans and 
cracks them open to appraise the quality, 
and then looks at that sixteenth of a cent 
and says yes or no. Our commission is 
microscopic by the pound. Volume does 
the business, and quick thinking when 
changes occur in supply, demand, grade, 
shipping facilities, the crop outlook in pro- 
ducing countries.” 

For our export trade we have provided 
about everything a sales-minded people 
could ask for in helping them develop mar- 
kets abroad — branch banks, merchant ships, 
a bill-discounting system, permission to 
organize sales and credit corporations, ma- 
rine insurance, government information 
service. 

But for import trade—little or nothing; 
not so much as an acre of ground anywhere 
in the United States upon which goods 
can be transshipped without customs tech- 
nicalities.. The very word “import” chills 
the average American, who associates it 
with that terrible thing known as foreign 
competition. And the suggestion of free 
ports frightens the protectionist, who has 
probably pammes Ba such less known but 
very profitable phases of world trade as 
transshipment and invisible exports. 

But war brought changes here as every- 
where. To-day there is interesting new ma- 
terial with which to sketch in an import 
picture for the American imagination. It 
is becoming clearer and clearer that we 
must develop an import viewpoint, and 
buy more stuff from other countries for 
reasons like these: 

To get paid for stuff we have already 
sold to other countries. 

To pet back the money we have lent 
abroad. 

To clear up the accumulation of Amer- 
ican goods lying in foreign customhouses 
which have been refused by reason of ad- 
verse exchange. 

To sell more goods and hold some of our 
war gains in exports. 

To bring our money in better relation to 
that of practically every other country in 
the world. 

To develop our manufacturing industries 
with more imported raw materials, and 
increase our comfort as well as our turn- 
over in domestic trade with foreign mer- 
chandise. 


Trade With Canada 


An illustration right near home is our 
trade with Canada. Next to Great Britain, 
Canada is our best export customer, and 
when it comes to manufactured goods cer- 
tainly the best, because she herself exports 
the kind of foodstuffs we sell abroad. If we 
expect to keep on selling to Canada and 
increase our sales, we have clearly got to 
buy more from her. Canadian feeling in 
the matter has become antagonistic to 
American goods, with popular sentiment 
discouraging purchases. 

Canada has rather a slender assortment 
of things to sell us— paper and pulp, lumber 
and furs, with minerals like nickel and as- 
bestos, which we do not possess in any 
great quantity. We can help not only by 
more direct importations but by good will 
and even teamwork for Canada’s efforts to 
establish markets in other countries. In 
recent years she has been decidedly enter- 
prising in setting up branch banks and 
shipping lines to Latin-American coun- 
tries, the Orient and the other British 
colonies. Superficially a sale of Canadian 
cheese, butter, flour or codfish in Rio de 
Janeiro might look like business lost to 
ourselves, provided Canadian and Yankee 
were both after the same order. Actually 
such a sale would increase Canada’s pur- 
chasing power in world markets, and we 
are so near her, and our products are so 
acceptable temperamentally, that the busi- 
ness would gravitate naturally in our direc- 
tion. Under the handicap of distance and 
difference in temperament Great Britain 
has for a generation been trying to increase 


sales of manufactured goods in Canada. 
Even with tariff preferences, however, 
British trade grows slowly, where ours 
grows fast—indeed, the present situation 
shows that it has grown altogether too fast 
for our own good, because it is getting 
out of balance. 

More importing is the only remedy for 
our world-wide selling handicap of falling 
exchange in other countries. This has 
piled Latin-American customhouses with 
our goods, importers being unable to pay 
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for the stuff and take it out. It has sud- | 
denly given European competitors unfore- | 
seen advantages in selling. Argentina | 


cannot buy our automobiles because we will 
not buy her hides and wool. Coffee, cocoa, 
sugar, nitrates, ivory nuts, Panama hats, 
rubber—these have accumulated in Latin- 
American countries simultaneously with 
our own merchandise. We cannot sell be- 
cause we are not buying, and trade is at 
a standstill. 

The economic quack eagerly prescribes 
every sort of patent nostrum—interna- 
tional currencies, gold reserves, clearing 
houses and the like, with embargoes, tariffs 
and what not at home. But the straight 
business remedy is more buying abroad—a 
job for the merchant and importer. 


The Day of Dollar Credits 


The dollar-exchange situation probably 
throws more light upon the subject and 
illuminates more corners than any other 
single factor. 

Before the war fully ninety-five per cent 
of the money we spent for imports passed 
through London. Yankee dollars had to be 
turned into British pounds before exporters 
of silk, tea, sugar, chemicals, hides, metals 
and fibers would ship them from other 
countries. 

A New. York banker has summarized the 
situation thus: 

“Take Brazilian coffee, often used as an 
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example. Before the war an American | 


importer made his bid for coffee in Santos, 
Brazil, not in American dollars or Brazilian 
milreis, but British pounds sterling. The 
deal closed, he bought a letter of credit 
on London in pounds sterling. When his 
coffee was shipped the Brazilian seller 
drew a ninety-day draft against that Lon- 
don credit in pounds sterling. Then he 
cashed it at his own bank in Brazil and the 
bank discounted it in London. 

“Why not a dollar draft on New York? 


Because we had no open discount market | 


in the United States before the Federal 
Reserve system was established. There- 
fore, the Brazilian coffee man or his bank 
would have had to hold a New York dollar 


draft until maturity. Besides locking up | 


their capital, that would often have led 


to loss of money through fluctuation in | 


Brazilian or American exchange. 

“The American purchaser of coffee shoul- 
dered this risk of loss. He had to estimate 
what British pounds would cost him three 
or four months ahead, and buy them in 
advance so the Brazilian would get exactly 
the price offered. But the American did 
not know what his coffee would cost him 
when it reached the United States, because 
exchange might rise or fall. If he were 
bidding against others for that coffee and 
overestimated the probable fluctuation in 
exchange, he might bid too low and lose 
the coffee. If he underestimated the fluc 
tuation his coffee would cost more than 
he had figured. 

“With dollar exchange there are several 
distinct advantages. For one, American 
dollars can be paid directly in Brazil and 
turned into milreis, so there is the economy 
of one conversion of currency as against 
two where dollars were turned into pounds 
and pounds into milreis. For another, 


> 


there is the fluctuation of only two curren- | 


cies to be taken into account instead of 
three. And besides saving the charges of 
London banks, we have the present buying 
advantage of the most stable currency in 
the world—though unfortunately offset by 
the sales handicap that it is also the most 
expensive. 

“Dollar exchange depends absolutely 
upon importing for its maintenance. We 
can sell a bill of goods to a Latin-American 
customer and ask payment in dollar ex- 
change via New York or London. But if 


mention.” 


At Your Club 


Last summer Conger was the first news- 
paper man to reach Brest-Litovsk and get 
through (to the Public Ledger) the story 
of the battle between the Bolshevists and 
the Poles. 


Conger ranges over Poland, Germany and 
Russia for the Public Ledger Foreign News 


From 1910 to 1917 he was Associated Press 
correspondent in Germany. Ambassador 
Gerard, writing of the difficult position of 
American correspondents in Berlin, says— 
“It is the splendid patriotism under fire of 
Ackerman and Conger that deserves special 
(Mr. Ackerman is chief of the 
Public Ledger Foreign News Service.) 


UBLIC LEDGER 


PHILADELPHIA 


At Hotel Newsstands 


Find out whether there is a newspaper in your 
city which publishes this Foreign News by 
arrangement with the Public Ledger Syndicate. 
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we do not buy Latin-American products, 
and they are sold to England, for example, 
exchange on New York in dollars will be- 
come scarce and more expersive than 
exchange on London in pounds, The Latin- 
American customer will then find it cheaper 
to pay through London, and collar ex- 
change will again revert to the world of 
dreams, when by intelligent importing it 
might be made a fact.” 

War straightened many a world-trade 
route and routine for us automatically, 
greatly to our benefit. With willingness 
to import, these will stay straight, but 
without it will become more crooked and 
— than ever. 

Going back to the Brazilian coffee, sup- 
pose it were purchased by an importer in 
New Orleans, paid for by credit in a Lon- 
don bank and brought from Brazil on a 
German ship, which took home a cargo 
of American cotton. Some very interesting 
things happen. 

We were—and are—buying more from 
Brazil than she was buying from us—we 
need her coffee, rubber and so on. We 
were—and are—selling more to England 
and Germany than we were buying from 
them—they need our cotton, copper and 
foodstuffs. So in addition to giving Eng- 
land and Germany a job carrying both our 
money and our coffee, we created in Brazil 
a balance of trade—a consuming capacity 
and purchasing power—an opportunity to 
sell manufactured goods. John Bull and 
Fritz got the business. They took that 
cargo of cotton to Europe, made it up into 
cloth and sold some of it to the Brazilians. 
They had banks, ships, salesmen on the 
spot—why not? The Brazilian got the 
money for his coffee in British pounds 
bought by Yankee dollars. German money 
paid for cotton taken to Hamburg. Bra- 
zilian money was spent for British and 
German goods 

After all these roundabout transactions 
had been completed, England and Ger- 
many still owed us some money; so prob- 
ably a tourist from Kansas went over to 
Europe the following summer and squared 
the account, taking the balance out in 
sight-seeing. 


Trading With the Other Hemisphere 


Commodities had a way of coming to us 
by indirect routes too. European ships 
carried Latin-American products past our 
doors to Liverpool and Hamburg, passing 
them back to our manufacturers with brok- 
erage, storage and other charges. British 
plantation rubber was a typical raw ma 
terial. It came to us by way of London, 
and that of the Dutch East Indies via 
Amsterdam. When war cut Europe off 
the British, Dutch and French traders in the 
Orient began to sell direct to the United 
States. Dutch merchants were especially 
enterprising, by reason of Holland’s awk- 
ward geographical position, with war going 
on all around her. From negligible direct 
purchases of Dutch East India rubber in 
1914 we became customers for pretty much 
the whole crop. With tin, coconut oil, 
copra and many other products, there is the 
same story of direct sales and the elimina- 
tion of European middlemen. We have 
benefited perhaps more than we deserved, 
because these improvements in trading are 
due more to the foreigner’s enterprise as a 
salesman than to our own as buyers and 
importers. 

Indeed, some of this trading will tend to 
resume its old kinks. That is to the ad- 
vantage of nations that want to do the 
carrying, brokerage, banking and other 
services. In some cases there are advan- 
tages in their favor so great that the longest 
way round may be the shortest road to 
market 

Much of the Australian wool used in our 
factories formerly came to us by way of 
London. We had no direct connections 
with Australia, but even with our own 
ships and enterprising importers, London's 
auctions are an advantage both to buyer 
and seller by reason of the great quantities 
of the staple assembled for convenient in- 
spection and the range of varieties avail- 
able for the many different manufacturing 
requirements. It was the magnet of the 
Leipsic and London fur auctions which 
formerly took pelts from Canada and the 
United States across the ocean, where they 
were sold, like as not to New York furriers, 
and brought back to be made up for wear 
by American women. St. Louis has made 


a determined effort to overcome this at- 
traction, setting up a fur auction of its own. 
Curiously, St. Louis was a 


great fur center 











in pioneer days, when we had most of the 
merchant ships and carrying trade of the 
world. 

Importing may be done in queer streets, 
and lack the allurements of exporting, but 
it develops more of the fundamental things 
that make up national prosperity, and also 
runs into more profitable side lines. 

According to one classification, there are 
two different groups of nations involved 
in world trade. First, countries whose 
imports exceed their exports, which are 
either nations with money to lend, like 
Great Britain, or nations borrowing money 
to develop their resources, like the Latin- 
American countries. Second, there are the 
countries whose exports exceed their im- 
ports, some of them lending countries that 
finance trade for other nations, like Hol- 
land, and some of them debtor countries 
that are repaying loans, like ourselves 
before the war. 

Countries go through four separate 
stages of growth: First, there is a borrow- 
ing period when imports exceed exports. 
Second, an interest-paying period when 
exports rise above imports. Third, a period 
when such countries have money to lend 
abroad themselves, and exports are still in 
the lead. Fourth, a time when their own 
foreign investments pay interest, and im- 
ports become heaviest, because interest is 
really paid with commodities, not money. 


The Shifting Trade Balance 


“The United States remained in the 
borrowing stage until the late seventies,” ex- 
plain Messrs. L, C. Ford and Thomas F. 
Ford, in their recent review of our foreign 
trade. “Then our productivity became so 
great that we were enabled to send out vast 
quantities of foodstuffs and raw materials, 
as well as of manufactures, creating an 
excess of exports so large as to pay all 
interest charges and other obligations, and 
even in some years to cancel a part of our 
debts abroad. At the outbreak of the 
World War it is estimated that our securi- 
ties to the value of four billion dollars were 
held in the United Kingdom, Germany, 
France and other European countries. Our 
position was such that we were enabled to 
so increase our exports as to purchase back 
all of our securities held abroad that we 
could obtain, and also invest heavily in 
foreign securities. Our interest and debt- 
paying period was thus of much shorter 
duration than it would have been under 
normal conditions.” 

In other words, all signs now point to an 
excess of imports over exports, and this 
means that we will invest money in other 
countries, helping them develop their re- 
sources, and take payment in raw materials 
and merchandise. We will earn money by 
operating industries, utilities and planta- 
tions abroad; by shipping, banking and 
insurance; by assembling merchandise and 
materials for other nations, and getting 
into the profitable transshipping game. 

Our direct trade with the continent of 
Africa before thewar, forexample, amounted 
to less than two per cent of our whole im- 
port business and a trifle more than one 
per cent of our exports. Africa is rapidly 
increasing its output of tropical foodstuffs, 
hides, skins, rubber, cabinet woods, min- 
erals. We have been customers for these 
things, but bought them through the trans- 
shipping countries of Europe—Antwerp 
was a great center for African produce. 
With importing machinery and ships we 
can byy direct, become transshippers our- 
selves, and participate in the coming devel- 
opment of the Dark Continent. 

There are a good many more things in 
world trade than selling, but importing, 
with every one of its side lines, stimulates 
exports. When raw materials are sold by 
the borrowing and developing countries to 
European importers a buying credit is 
created in Europe for our requirements in 
merchandise, and that is where they buy. 
When we import directly the buying credit 
will be created here, giving our manufac- 
turers their chance to sell goods. 

Our import business before the war was 
largely in the hands of foreigners. It had 
not always been thus. During our first 
great youthful period when we bought 
more than we sold, during the thirty years 
from 1791 to 1820, Yankee ships and 
Yankee merchants ranged all over the 
globe. We had a five hundred million dol- 
lar yearly balance against us then—one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars’ worth of 
imports per capita yearly to pay for. So 
we got busy in shipping and trading and 
carrying the goods of the world, and there 
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were daring Yankee traders and strong 
American importing houses. Some of them 
have survived, but in general foreigners 
predominated in bringing stuff to our door. 
Sitting at home, occupied with domestic 
production and trade, with a disposition to 
distrust imports, curb them, raise obstacles 
against them, and regarding minimum pur- 
chases abroad and maximum sales as most 
beneficial, the foreigner became a sort of 
peddler who called with his pack. 
The pack held two general classes of 
oods: First, luxuries and novelties, like 
diamonds, the article de Paris, and bargain- 
counter trinkets from Europe or the Ori- 
ent. Second, raw materials for our indus- 
tries, like raw silk, sisal fiber, and exotic 
foodstuffs, like coffee and cocoa. The 
manufactured stuff was sold through repre- 
sentatives or branches of foreign concerns, 
while foreign import houses also brought 
much of the raw materials and foodstuffs, 
because they had the facilities for collecting 
them all over the world. A certain propor- 
tion of the business was done on consign- 
ment—that is, a grower or merchant in 
Central America who had cocoa beans or 
ivory nuts to market would ship them to 
the United States to be sold by a broker on 
commission. But the importing houses that 
supplied us were chiefly the American sales 
departments of foreign organizations that 
had secured control of such things by their 
enterprise in the borrowing and developing 
countries. Chilean nitrates, for example, 
were sold to our fertilizer manufacturers by 
the Germans who had invested money in 
the development of nitrate deposits. With- 
out plantation rubber our automobile 
industry would now probably be at a stale- 
mate, because the wild-rubber crop of the 
world became inadequate ten years ago, 
and little was done to increase it. The 
British and Dutch stepped in with culti- 
vated rubber, financing great plantations, 
and logically undertook the marketing. 
The foreign importer’s place down in Queer 
Street may not be very impressive, yet it 
probably represents a complicated organi- 
zation in many of the borrowing and 
developing countries where he owns planta- 
tions and railroads, advances money on 
crops, sells merchandise on long credits or 
barters it for produce, collects the stuff, 
cleans, grades and partly manufactures it, 
brings it down to the seaboard by boat or 
muleback, takes it away in his ships, and 
finally comes around to us looking for 
customers. 


Opportunities for Importers 


Since the war, however, there has been 

an encouraging growth of direct importing 
by American concerns, and a disposition to 
find out by investigation in other countries 
what they have to sell or might produce, 
and to help them get it together, put it 
aboard ship and bring it to our ports. As 
in exporting, a good many mushroom con- 
cerns sprung up during the war, some lack- 
ing experience, others capital, and still 
others shiftily seeking the easy business of 
wartimes in ways not very beneficial to our 
business prestige abroad. Development of 
exports stimulated importing in a good 
many cases, because export concerns dis- 
covered that world trade is barter, and that 
selling our goods in foreign markets in- 
volves finding outlets for their customers’ 
products. Some of the established Amer- 
ican importing concerns likewise found 
themselves drawn into export as a form of 
service for merchants in countries where 
they bought stuff, dislocations caused by 
the war making it necessary to help them 
get merchandise. 

If Johnny decides to tackle the importing 
business there are decidedly more oppor- 
tunities to-day for him to learn it than 
there were a few years ago. New importing 
houses have sprung up and old ones are 
expanding. American banks have estab- 
lished branches and connections abroad 
and are studying imports along with ex- 
ports, because banking business depends 
absolutely upon increased trade both ways. 
Americans have taken over some of the 
German organizations in other countries. 
New American shipping lines, with their 
need for return cargoes, encourage direct 
imports. As manufacturers maintain ex- 
port departments, so now they begin to 
study the possibilities of direct importing, 
which may very often decrease the cost and 
improve the quality of their raw materials 
from other countries. 

Should Johnny land a job with one of the 
old Eastern import houses, he will practi- 
cally go to work in a country general store 
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with ramifications over pretty much the 
whole globe. One of the largest American 
concerns of the kind has nearly two hun- 
dred branches in South and Central Amer- 
ica, Africa, Japan, India, China, the East 
Indies and Europe, with a couple of dozen 
in the United States and Canada. It im- 
ports raw materials, exports merchandise, 
runs steamship lines, does a banking busi- 
ness, and wherever local conditions in a 
given country require it, has subsidiary 
corporations to do special things in local 
purchasing, sales or production. In one 
country it gathers coffee or palm oil or 
Panama hats. In another it may operate 
sugar mills or chemical works. In still 
another it will sell farm implements, rail- 
road equipment, office devices or mining 
machinery. 

Should Johnny land a job with that out- 
fit, they may set him doing chores in a 
department importing Spanish chick-peas 
or beeswax, set him at work on shipping 
documents or in the steamship or banking 
departments. There are many things to 
learn and plenty of opportunities to spe- 
cialize. If he likes the business and gains 
experience, with perhaps a foreign language 
or two, he will have his chance to go abroad 
within a few years, either to travel or live. 
Travel will probably take him upcountry 
where raw materials are gathered, while if 
he is attached to one of the branches in a 
foreign port he will be part salesman, part 
buyer, part banker, part shipping man. 


A Brazilian Skin Game 


Another excellent way to get an insight 
into importing is through a bank job with 
one of the big Eastern financial institutions 
maintaining branches abroad or handling a 
great deal of export and import business. 
Since the Federal Reserve Act permitted 
the establishment of foreign branches by 
our banks, some of them have developed 
world-trade staffs numbering thousands of 
employees at home and abroad. 

The routine of an American branch bank 
abroad not only reveals many things about 
commodities, and what is done in moving 
them about, but a good deal of commercial 
research is conducted by American banking 
organizations with a view to broadening 
the foundation upon which to build busi- 
ness. So a job in the commercial-research 
department of a branch bank might give 
intimate knowledge of commodities, re- 
sources and possi ilities in the country 
where it was situated. 

Uncle Sam is constantly sending a good 
many young men abroad in consular and 
commercial service, and they have many 
opportunitiesforscquiringfirst hand knowl- 


Practical merchants engaged in building * 


up world-trade organizations complain 
about the investigator type likely to be 
produced in these latter fields. The investi- 
gator can make a splendid inquiry and 
report, telling where things come from and 
what might be done with them. But prac- 
tical men maintain that he is seldom able to 
carry out his own advice. Importin 
horse trading from start to finish, full of 
possibilities for trickery. The feotcesates 
of banking, foreign exchange, shipping, in- 
surance, language and general commerce 
can be learned in many a school and college 
as well as acquired from books. But book 
training alone will not do—it must be 
backed with the practical experience that 
sharpens wits. And the investigator type 
misses that experience, or has little relish 
for horse trading. 

On his first trip to Brazil buying goat- 
skins a youngster representing a Philadel- 
phia import house ran straight into trouble. 
Several years’ experience at home had 
made him thoroughly familiar with goat- 
skins and the ways in Ryn. they were 
bought, shipped, insured and _ financed. 
Purchasing a large and valuable lot of 
skins, he was about to start them down 
country when a Brazilian suddenly laid 
claim to them as his own purchase. Thisim- 
mediately halted the financial end of the 
transaction, because the manager of the 
local bank refused to cash the draft drawn 
to pay for the stuff. Loss loomed up, and 
possibly some expensive Latin litigation, 
when the apprentice-importer suddenly 
smelled a rat. That was a European 
bank—in those days we had no banking 
connections abroad. A cable went through 
to Philadelphia, from which another cable 
went to the headquarters of a big European 
bank. A third cable woke things up in that 
little Brazilian town upcountry. the bank 
\(Conctuded on Page 56) 
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MAXWELL 


THe good Maxwell car is meant to take 
its place in the home as one of the 
permanent conveniences and economies. 
It is being so. built by the new and 
powertul Maxwell organization as to 


| render saving service day in and day out. 
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(Conctuded from Page 54) 
manager was instructed to pay the draft, 
turn the institution over to his assistant 
and report to headquarters in Europe. 
That amounted to losing his job—he and 
the Brazilian claimant of the goatskins had 
been in collusion. 

‘This country of ours is so big,”’ said an 
Eastern importer, “‘and the demand for 
raw material so great, that tnere can be no 
question about the vast quantities which 
must be imported in the future; likewise 
articles of luxury and the novelties and 
special products of other industrial nations. 
Many of these things we produce ourselves, 
of course; but even so, large quantities 
often have to be brought from distant 
parts. Hides, skins, wool, linseed, wax, 
animal hair, rubber and other materials in 
a long schedule come to us, some from this 
region, some from that. The inflow rises 
and falls, but it is continuous. It has been 
claimed that the United States, of all 
nations, is the one that could be considered 
self-supporting. But even this country 
would be hard pressed if raw materials 
stopped coming in.” 


Merchants of the World 


“So the import trade should appeal to 
our young men as a line affording excellent 
opportunities now and in the future. Go 
into this trade and it will bring you in 
contact with men from and in almost 
every section of the globe. They speak other 
languages, and their ideas are often quite 
different from our own. Each country has 
its own system of money, so that one deal- 
ing with these far-off places comes to be 
really an international merchant trading 
in various currencies, speaking different 
tongues and handling different kinds of 
commodities. To carry on such business 
successfully requires skill, poise, courtesy, 
tact and patience. Each foreign customer 
must be studied, his peculiarities under- 
stood and respected. An importer who 
trades with one country and with one 
article as an individual may make a suc- 
cess, and often does. But the man who 
reaches out to a number of countries has 
an infinitely more interesting experience, 
with vastly greater possibilities. When a 
young man enters an organization of that 
kind he goes into training to become a 
merchant of the world.” 

The importing of merchandise is prac- 
tically a separate business and quite as 
varied as most occupations. A very large 
percentage of our imported merchandise is 
sold by department stores, and its importa- 
tion is closely linked with the buying 
system of the department store and the 
wholesale trade. Buyers for these stores go 
to Europe, and often Oriental countries, 
while regular buying branches are main- 
tained in the chief foreign industrial centers. 


Countless Opportunities 


Smaller merchants purchase through 
importing and wholesale houses, which also 
send their buyers abroad. The importation 
of manufacturers’ specialties, like food 
products, beverages and the trade-marked 
and package articles, is done either through 
foreign concerns’ branch houses in the 
United States or through distributing 
agents, acting for a single manufacturer, or 
perhaps assembling a comprehensive line 
of like articles from many parts of the 
world. From the great wholesale import- 
ing house, with a display of samples 
amounting to a large department store in 
itself, down to the individual import 
broker who canvasses with samples and 
takes orders for almost anything foreign 
concerns have to offer, the business offers 
countless opportunities. 

And opportunities exist very often in 
unsuspected places, fir from ports and 
ocean shipping. Just the other day Chi- 
cago was first flattered and then indignant 
because a French government official spoke 
admiringly of its foreign trade as be- 
ing something between fifty million dollars 
and one hundred million dollars yearly. 
The indignation grew out of the ancient 
rivalry between Chicago and New York. 
Through our own Government's system of 
reporting world-trade statistics, much of 
Chicago's export and import business is 
credited to the seaports where it meets 
ocean ships. If import materials and goods 
were credited to cities where they are 
finally used, places like Akron, Ohio, would 
have reason to be as proud of their import 
statistics as they usually are of their popu- 
lation, bank clearings and pay rolls. And 
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in such places, naturally, there are oppor- 
tunities at least to begin getting acquainted 
with importing. 

There is a constructive and creative side 
to importing, both in merchandise and raw 
materials. Every American woman who 
visits Paris goes shopping for French 
lingerie, expecting to find the dainty things 
associated with that term at bargain prices. 
But alas that dream must be shattered! 
The French lingerie found in France seldom 
suits American tastes. It is lacking in cut, 
material, design and even daintiness. 
French lingerie, as women know it in the 
United States, is a creation of American im- 
porters and buyers, who go to the — 
where cottage industries are carried 
specify garments and designs to Rem 
American taste, and see that good materi- 
als are used. In, countries with surplus 
population human hands are always utiliz- 
ingsparemoments— knitting,embroidering, 
lace making, weaving. Left to themselves, 
these home workers make an endless diver- 
sity of stuff, each according to her own 
idea. They have no knowledge of our life, 
tastes or fashions. Lacking money to buy 
good materials, they will often do the most 
beautiful and painstaking work on cheap 
fabrics. Supplying them with suitable 
materials, and furnishing ideas and designs 
for lingerie, outer garments, table linen and 
the like, is the job of the importer and 
buyer. 

This constructive influence is applied to 
foreign factory products. The American 
buyer inspects a European manufacturer's 
samples and with his knowledge of Amer- 
ican demand and merchandising methods, 
suggests changes. 

“This color is too bright,”’ he will say; 
or, “We have a promising market for that 
if you can get its price down where it will 
be possible to retail it at such-and-such 
a figure.” 


Recent Developments 


The European manufacturer thereupon 
instructs his designers to make up new 
samples, or lays the price situation before 
his employees. The color is toned down, 
the material is changed, something is taken 
off here or there, output is increased by 
agreement with employees, or the piece 

wage slightly reduced. Through a meeting 
of minds and adjustment to the importer’s 
viewpoint, something is made and mar- 
keted where otherwise no outlet would 
have existed. Our imports of merchandise 
have grown pretty much in accordance 
with the willingness of foreign manufac- 
turers to work with our importers along 
these creative lines. 

In the importing of raw materials the 
creative side may not be so obvious. Yet it 
is definite and often more fascinating. 

A generation ago, for instance, you prob- 
ably knew coconut oil chiefly in little fat 
bottles sold in drug stores for the hair. 
To-day coconut oil is an important raw 
material for several rapidly expanding in- 
dustries. You eat it as a butter substitute, 
cook with it as a substitute for lard, use it 
in soap, cosmetics, explosives, candles. 
Five years ago there were less than a dozen 
mills for making coconut oil from copra in 
the Philippines. 

The war set up an enormous demand 
for fats and oils, and there was a turning 
to the vegetable products of the tropics. 
Modern mills for turning copra into oil 

were built in the Philippines, together with 
steam dryers for turning the coconut meats 
into copra. 

To-day, with more than one hundred and 
fifty oil mills, the Philippines are import- 
ing copra from other Pacific islands, where 
formerly the raw material was largely ex- 
ported. Tanks and pipe lines for handling 
coconut oil in bulk have been built at our 
ports, and importing organizations have 
built the trade up, increasing quality, boost- 
ing the volume, cutting handling costs and 
supplying different industries with different 
grades. 

The business has lately been showing a 
hundred per cent increase year after year, 
and skillful American refining and grading 
of this product with vegetable oils generally 
are in turn creating export markets. 

The great staples like wool, hides, rubber 
and the like offer opportunities for more 
direct and economical handling, as well as 
finer grading and closer adaptation to par- 
ticular uses in our industries. Argentina's 
harsh wools are an example. At first 
rather underrated by British weavers, they 
have been taken in hand by American, 
French and German textile experts and 
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worked up into suitable products by im- 
provements in machinery and processes. 
New raw materials are constantly being 
found, tried out in industry and built up 
into profitable demand by importers. New 
sources of old materials are also being 
found, like the mica of Brazil. Since the 
settlement of that country people in one of 
its districts had been using local mica for 
windowpanes, but it remained for importers 
to submit samples to American concerns, 
ascertain that the mica was satisfactory 
for many purposes, and bring supply and 
demand together. 


Creative Importing 


Still another handy example of creative 
importing is found in as familiar a staple as 
coffee. Brazil grows so large a proportion 
of the world’s crop that smaller producing 
countries are in danger of being trodden 
underfoot in the consuming markets. But 
by watching fluctuations in supply at the 
important coffee-distributing points in the 
United States, alert collecting and import- 
ing concerns are able to find profitable 
markets for smaller producing countries, 
like the Central American republics. By 
clever blending of coffee to meet Middle- 
Western taste, and encouraging the sale of 
coffee by retail grocers as a profitable com- 
modity, a center like St. Louis, far from the 
seaboard, has built up our largest inland 
ane and distribution business in that 
ine 

John Bull has lately been preaching most 
vigorously to us a simple economic com- 
mandment: “If ye do not buy, neither 
shall ye sell.” 

John Bull’s interest in that command- 
ment is eminently practical and direct. He 
owes us a lot of money, and can only pay it 
with goods, service or securities. 

But this is not mere sales talk on his 
part. He insists that our continued prog- 
ress and prosperity are intimately bound 
up with increased purchases from the whole 
world. John Bull has never been able to 
sell us enough to balance his purchases of 
our own products, partly because we have 
protected our manufacturing industries, 
and partly because we could not use enough 
of the things he had to sell. But in the past 
he has been able to overcome this handicap 
by investing money in our industries. 

As is well known, war changed that. 
American securities held by British inves- 
tors were spent for munitions, and we sud- 
denly attained perhaps a generation of 
premature economic growth by becoming 
a creditor nation. 

John Bull is still the world’s biggest 
creditor nation, with about fifteen billion 
dollars invested in other countries. But we 
are second, with eleven billion dollars to 
twelve billion dollars invested abroad. The 
necessity for buying more abroad is as 
absolute as it is new. If we take the 
initiative, buying and importing creatively, 
we can turn it into one of the best oppor- 
tunities we have ever had 


Realtors 


ROBABLY nine men out of ten would 

be willing to wager a luncheon upon 
their ability to give a correct definition of 
the word “‘realtor’’; and yet the chances 
are that eight of them would lose their bets. 
The proper definition is not so obvious as 
it seems, for though all realtors are real- 
estate brokers, not all real-estate brokers 
are realtors by a long shot. Anyone who 
doubts the existence of a distinction may 
satisfy himself of its reality by reference to 
the records of the district :ourt of Hennepin 
County, Minnesota. 

It appears that the word “realtor” was 
coined by a member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards for the pur- 
pose of creating a distinction between those 
real-estate brokers who are bound by the 
code of business ethics of this association 
and those who are not. The association's 
exclusive right to the use of this word was 
confirmed in a case in which a telephone 
company which had been requested not to 
list under the designation “‘realtor’’ brokers 
not members of'the association in question 

was enjoined from so doing. 

There is a nation-wide movement in full 
swing for the betterment of American busi- 
ness and for the framing and enforcing 
of an ethical code that will insure correct 
standards of fair dealing. The real-estate 
men have hit upon an exceedingly clever 
and ingenious device to assist them in the 
achievement of their aims. 
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Made for Boys and for Giels 


Of tivo to sixteen years Of age 





Buster BROWN SHOES | 


ROWING boys and girls require shoes that will 

keep their feet shapely, prevent weak ankles, tor- 
tured toes, broken arches, and allow the feet perfect oy, 
freedom for healthy exercise. - 

The Brown Shaping Lasts give these features to Buster 


Brown Shoes, by providing the correct space for each bone so i 
and muscle. .\ \ 

Consequently Buster Brown Shoes do not cramp the feet =<. \. 
and stop the free circulation of the blood—the principal cause = 
of cold feet and their attendant ills, in winter. , ae Vad 










Style No. F95, here 
shown, combines the ad- 
| vantages of the Brown 
Shaping Lasts with the 
lines of prevailing fash- 
} ion. Note label in the 

| top-facing. 


_ USTER BROWN SHOES are the only shoes that 
combine the advantages of the Brown Shaping 
Lasts with genuine Goodyear welt construction. 


This method of fastening the uppers to the soles without a nail 
gives hand-sewed comfort and strength, prevents getting out of shape, 
leaves the inside of the shoe perfectly smooth, keeps the soles from 
squeaking, and makes the shoes easy to repair. 


| Good stores everywhere sell Buster Brown Shoes at $4.00, $5.00, 
$6.00 and up, according to size and style. 

How to properly care for children’s feet is explained in detail 
| in “Training the Growing Feet”—a book that wiil be mailed you 
\f free upon request. 


Brown Shoe Company manu- 
factures White House Shoes 
for Men, Maxine Shoes for 
Women, Buster Brown Shoes 
for Boys and Girls, and 


Blue Ribbon Service Shoes. 








Manuractuted exclusively Ly Brown Shoe Company, Saint Louis, OSA. 
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“to do better baking sas 


graceful and compact” 


Discerning women esteem the beauty of the Universal Combination Range equally 
as high as its unfailing ability to do better baking and cooking. Its immaculate, 
sanitary surface of porcelain meets every demand of the modern kitchen. It is unusu- 
ally well proportioned ; of trim grace of line ; compact to fit small space and save room. 


It is “The Range of Simplicity and Thrift,” famous for 1ts Sim 
plicity, Economy, Beauty and Compactness. So simple a mere 
twist of the wrist changes completely from Coal or Wood to Gas 
No parts to take out; no dampers Automatic. Its 
beauty is enhanced by the durable, Porcelain 
finish, Peacock Blue or Pearl Grey; Che equip 


to operate 
unbreakable, Univit 


washable, sanitary. 


CRIBBEN & SEXTON COMPANY, 600 


EW YORA PITTSBURGH BAYONNE, N. J 


Canada under the name 


G) 


IMPLEX” by McClary'’s—I 


ment includes Baking and Roasting Oven, Pastry Oven, Broiler, 
Warming Closet, Self-Starter for Gas, Gas Kindler for Coal. 

Keeps kitchen cool in summer, warm in winter. Economical, 
No worry about Gas Shortage. At all good dealers’, 
cash or terms. Dealer’s name 


a) 


wastes no fuel 
in plain, nickel or porcelain finish 
and illustrated booklet on request. 
800 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, III. 
PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 


Patented in United States and Cana 
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triumphant. He sat down in an easy-chair 
in his room and spread out his notes on the 
bed. Presently as he dozed a moment 
the door opened and a stranger came in. 
The detective started up and asked what 
was wanted. 

“Want tospeak a word with you, friend,” 
said the informal caller. ‘Jes’ keep yer 
shirt on.” 

“What’s it about?” asked the officer. 

“It’s like this,” began the intruder. “I 
jes’ done a little favor fer a friend o’ mine, 
and it cost me six thousand dollars. I’m 
here to do a favor fer another ol’ frien’, an’ 
I don’t care if it costs me as much.” 

“What's that got to do with me?” asked 
the detective, sensing what was to come. 

The caller took a chair and explained in 
a leisurely, confident way that he was the 
owner of the hotel and most of the business 
property in the town. Incidentally he was 
the friend of Old Henry Blake. 

“Let Old Henry alone and go home, my 
friend, and it'll be worth six thousand to 
you,”’ said the stranger at last. 

“You're in the wrong room,” said the 
detective quietly. ‘I wish you'd get out.” 

“That ain’t goin’ ta do you much good, 
ma young friend,”’ returned the corrupter. 
“*See that big oak tree out there on the 
hill? Well, two years ago a fellow came 
foolin’ round here on some of this business 
like yours, and one morning they found 
him swinging by the neck out theah.” 


Evolution of Bankruptcy Law 


The receiver had already told the detec- 
tive the story. The truth of it was un- 
doubted, and the officer paled a little, but 
he managed to smile. 

“That’s interesting,” he 
and went on smiling quietly. 

“Not long before that,” continued the 
implacable conspirator, ‘another fellow 
like you came on the same sort of foolish- 
ness. They found him down the railroad 
track, all chewed up by the cow catcher. 
They found fifty dollars and a gun on his 
body, too, and the sheriff fined the body 
the fifty for totin’ the gun. Get th’ idea?” 

ys heard those stories, and they don’t 
interest me,” said the detective. ‘‘I guess 
you or your people killed those two men. 
It takes pretty hard nerve to stand up here 


commented, 


(Continued from Page 15) 


and confess it tome. But you're not going 
to kill me, and you know it. You're up 
against too strong a crowd this time. My 
death will bring twenty or fifty here, or the 
state militia. Get that idea?”’ 

“The judges here are our friends, and’ll 
do as we say,” said the intruder as a final 
warning. 

“We'll see about that, too,”’ said the de- 
tective, who had more courage than is 
usual, even in brave men. 

He walked over to his room door with a 
fine appearance of unconcern and held it 
open. 

“Get out!’’ he commanded, and the con- 
spirator went. 

But the investigator lost no time in 
getting his bags packed and hustling over 
to the receiver, who had him placed in the 
home of a respectable and influential local 
family. There, they believed, he would be 
safe from a blow in the dark. 

The conspirators were all indicted, some 
on as many as eight counts. Two hundred 
thousand dollars in cash, goods and prop- 
erty was recovered, and the plotters all 
pleaded guilty thereafter and were sén- 
tenced. The Blank Mercantile Company 
paid its creditors dollar for dollar too. 

In spite of such instances the voluntary- 
bankrupt provision will likely remain in 
force wherever it has been tried. It has 
its abuses, but so has every other feature 
of the bankruptcy law—and of all law. 

An earlier American bankruptcy law was 
passed in 1801 for a tenure of five years. 
There had been financial distress among 
the new states, and the whole purpose of 
the act was to free the people of their debts 
in some reasonable way. But there was so 
great a storm that Congress abrogated the 
act in 1803, and we had then no national 
act on the subject until 1841. The states 
meantime stepped in and passed what 
are known as assignment-for-benefit-of- 
creditors acts, which all states still retain. 
The most indescribable confusion resulted 
but two factors restrained Congress from 
renewing the law—the great distances be- 
tween Federal courts in those days and the 
strong feeling in all states against cen- 
tralization of power in Washington. 

But in 1841 the need of a.uniform law 
was again so apparent, and the country 
was so in need of a means of cleaning the 
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Augean stable of her dead debts, that a 
reénactment came about; and now for the 
first time the voluntary provision was in 
serted. Once more a storm of protest 
broke upon the heads of congressmen, and 
they repealed the act after less than two 
years. 

In 1867 a fresh bankruptcy act, and the 
first that was a debtors’ act in any real 
sense, was put through in Washington. It 
was in some ways a good law, and filled its 
purpose in the difficult reconstruction 
period; but it provided fer administrative 


machinery so extensive and costly that the | 


assets of bankrupt estaf@és were nearly 
always eaten up. On this ground it also 


fell into disuse in 1878, after eleven years 


of costly usefulness. 


The Clean-Slate Policy 


Finally came 1898 and the present act. 
The country was still suffering from 
troubles which came upon it in the last 
Cleveland administration, and there was 
the usual cry for a new bankruptcy act to 
straighten out the hopeless tangle created 
by disparate laws in the various states. 
There was also the usual demand for a law 
that would let the boys get even and start 
clean. This clarion is heard at regular in- 
tervals, and always precedes the repassage 
or liberalizing of the bankruptcy act; and 
it is here that politics has always seized the 


bankruptcy matter. When times were bad | 


and many defaulting debtors had piled up 
and there was general complaint, it was 
always a good political move to come to the 
aid of the bankrupts and clean off the slate. 
This is no reflection whatever upon this 
eminently necessary law, but a mere state- 
ment of fact. 
brought about the law of 1898, a straight- 
out debtors’ act. 


By 1903 the outcry of business against | 


this too-liberal statute had become pro- 
digious, and there was but one way to save 
the act. It must be amended and strength- 
ened. This was accordingly done. By 
that time the boys had been given their 
chance to clean off old scores. It was now 
time to give the country a sane and effec- 
tive law instead of repealing, as formerly, 
and leaving each state to fight and flounder 
for itself. In 1910 the law was once more 
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“You're One of Those Weak Sisters—One of Those Weak Sisters That Thinks it's a Crime to Get Theirs" 








It was this clamor which | 









“Hasslers” put on 
while you wait! 


O need to tie up your 
Dodge Brothers 
simply stop at 

your dealer’s (the dealer 
who sold you your car) and 
he'll have Hasslers put on 


car 


while you wait! Hasslers 
go on easily, quickly — with- 
out changing any part of 


the car. 


Hasslers will give you lux- 
urious riding comfort—they 
will protect your car against 
road bumps and. shocks 
and they will add to the 
attractiveness of your car. 
Of course, you want Hasslers 

because of the advantages 
which have made them the 
world’s most successful 
motor car accessory. If he 
can't supply you, write us. 
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ROBERT H. HASSLER, IN¢ 
1401 Naomi St. Ind , 
Robert H. Hassler, Lid., Han 
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A. B. FARQUHAR 
president, A. B. Far 
quhar Co., Ltd, writes 
for February SYSTEM 


What made business 
leaders in'73? 


ONDITIONS then were much like ours today; 
prices declining, money shortage, big factory 
capacities, not so many orders. It was a time 

that sifted out permanent business builders from 
those who were carried up or down with conditions. 
Carnegie emerged the giant in steel. Stewart and 
Field attained new levels in merchandising. A. B. 
Farquhar knew these men intimately. 


“Carnegie saw not merely tomorrow, but the day 
after,’ writes Farquhar in February SYSTEM. He 
tells why Carnegie never speculated, how his policy 
enabled him to make profits steadily yet pay the 
highest wages. ‘Business has lost something of 
craftsmanship,’ continues Farquhar. Management 
then was so intimate with details that the soldiering 
workman had no chance at all. Overhead was at a 
minimum. But business grew in those times despite 
a panic which, as Gov. Harding of the Federal 
Reserve Board stated in December SYSTEM, we 
cannot have today. 


For years Farquhar has been reading Sys- 
TEM for the ideas of other men. Now he is 
giving in SYSTEM of his own. Two hundred 
thousand readers sharing intimate business 
experiences — that makes SYSTEM more 
than a mere magazine. Get the February 
issue from your newsdealer. 


“The Magazine of Business 


SHAW COMPANY, Chicago, New York, London 








Publishers also of FACTORY, the Magazine of Management 
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strengthened by amendment, and the final 
teeth inserted. To-day the act must appeal 
to impartial judges as fuily effective and 
yet fully protective of the rights of the un- 


| fortunate debtor. 


Yet there are still many opponents of the 
law. The small local banker objects, be- 
cause in the old days he was always nearer 
the scene of a failure concerning him and 


| could make a quick seizure of the assets, to 


the disadvantage of more distant creditors. 
Some ~~ oppose it, because they have 
lost b in individual cases, usually 
throug A of their own; and the 


| fraudulent bankrupt has, of course, many 


complaints to make. 
But when all is said and done, the only 


| real fault with the bankruptcy law is that 


Neither is the murder 


it isn’t crook proof. 
Laws, says the 


nor the burglary statute. 


| criminal world, were made to be broken. 


To-day the bankruptcy law is circum- 
vented only by the crook. But his is a 


| numerous family, and of almost endless 


variability in color and attack. The ordi- 


| nary man of business knows only one kind 





of bankruptcy crook—the dealer who be- 
comes insolvent for profit by means of fake 
debts, concealment, self-robbery or some- 
thing of the sort. Unhappily, when the last 
of this unsavory brotherhood has been ac- 
counted for, the beginning of the roster has 
only been called. Here are a few points to 
remember: 

Many creditors are themselves law- 
breakers. They use their positions to the 
disadvantage of other creditors. 

Some creditors have been known to pro- 
mote or incite bankruptcies among wabbly 
debtors. 

There are organized gangs in all parts of 
the country which promote and conduct 
fraudulent bankruptcies. 

Unethical lawyers have been known to 
advise clients in methods of going bank- 
rupt for profit. 

Some organizations of unethical lawyers 
make a practice of looting bankrupt estates 
and robbing the creditors. 

Officials such as receivers, referees and 
trustees have repeatedly looted bankrupt 


| estates and grown rich at the game. 


Corrupt politics sometimes plays a part 
in bankruptcy by passing out patronage to 


| unfit henchmen. 


Thus there are many ways of skinning 
the bankruptcy cat. The popular illusion 
that bankruptcy fraud and chicane are con- 
fined to the fellows who go bankrupt or to 
their advisers and abetters has no grain of 
truth about it, save that the majority of 
the crimes are of this sort—about fifteen 
hundred a year. 

Another illusion is that arson figures 
largely in bankruptcy. The fact is that a 
self-imposed fire can only figure in a bank- 
ruptey case to cover concealment or re- 


| moval of the assets. For where a man has 
| a fire and goes bankrupt, the insurance goes 


| in actual bankruptcy 





‘the same way. 


not to him but to his creditors. He has 
nothing to gain by such a blaze except the 
hiding of a previous crime. 


Bankruptcy as a Business 


Fires no longer figure to any great extent 
conspiracies, but 
other methods far more subtle and effective 
exist in great array. For instance, in the 
West some seasons ago a gang was in the 
habit of opening successive retail stores. A 
small order was sent to a wholesale house 
and credit asked by the new merchant, a 
gang member. The wholesaler, seeing that 
the new merchant had no rating, would 
send for references. The merchant at once 
replied with the name of a bank and that 
of a wholesaler in his own district with 
whom he had dealt for years. The new 
wholesaler at once. wrote to these firms at 
the addresses given, and in due course 
received flattering testimonials of the mer- 
chant’s honesty and prosperity. 

Invariably he sent the goods. They were 
paid for promptly, and soon followed by a 
large order, which likewise was sent out. 
This too was paid for, and a still larger 
order shortly followed. 

At the same time the new merchant 
opened lines of credit with other jobbers in 
Proceeding along identical 
lines in each case, he shortly built up large 
credits with a dozen houses. 

Then the goods were removed and con- 
cealed and the crash came. The investi- 
gators of the mulcted houses hurried out 
to the theater of failure. Their birds were 
flown. They turned and sought the recom- 
mending bank and local wholesaler. They 
too had vanished. Yea, they had never 
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existed. The crooks had referred to them- 
selves, and written the letters of recom- 
mendation on fraudulently prepared sta- 
tionery. This trick was practiced not so 
very long ago, and will certainly be tried 
again. 

In a remote part of the South another 
gang lately operated a similar type of 
swindle with a novel and sinister climax. 
These men worked in one of the moonshine 
belts, and when investigators of the de- 
frauded wholesalers arrived on the scene, 
the crooks, in collusion with local business 
sharps, resorted to the simple stratagem of 
closing the only hotel in the town and 
leaving the hapless investigators out in the 
night and the cold, to fall victims to the 
ubiquitous and loose-triggered guardians of 
illicit stills. In such regions any stranger, 
and especially anyone left out to rove in the 
night, is taken for a revenue officer without 
further evidence. The results of this trick 
are better left to the imagination. 

In another instance a mercantile crook 
who began his operations in Philadelphia 
got careless manufacturers and jobbers or 
their credit men to send him small bills of 
goods. His primary orders were so small 
that his victims took a chance and shipped 
without looking up the fellow. Then he 
began the old round of prompt payments 
followed by ever larger orders. When 
finally a whopping big order came to each 
of his dupes the credit men simply got out 
the crook’s card and viewed with satisfac- 
tion his enviah's record of prompt remit- 
tances and ever-growing orders. They 
shipped the order and the crook went into 
fraudulent bankruptcy. Without waiting 
for details, the man disappeared. He ap- 
peared in another city under a changed 
name and repeated the operation. In the 
course of a few years he was able to perform 
this selfsame act in seven or eight cities 
before he was finally imprisoned. 


Crooked Creditors 


This case calls attention to the fact that 
these jobs are the work not so much of 
individuals as of organizations. The men 
who operate these swindles are not common 
criminals, but fellows of intelligence and 
considerable ability. They know one an- 
other, and continually exchange infogma- 
tion. Out of this condition has grown the 
credit men’s sucker list, an actual tabula- 
tion of the names and weaknesses of the 
men who extend credits to merchants on 
behalf of jobbing and manufacturing firms. 
Such lists have long been in existence, and 
are passed about among the initiate in the 
great game of profiting by failures. 

But enough of the crooked merchant. 
His is only one broad phase of the theftuous 
activity in bankruptcies. 

In a New England city recently a cloth- 
ing merchant failed for more than one 
hundred thousand dollars. Soon after the 
voluntary petition was filed an unusual 
thing happened. The numerous creditors 
began to receive letters from three other 
creditors whose establishments were not 
far from the bankrupt’s town. In these 
epistles the adjacent creditors stated that 
they had made investigations of the bank- 
rupt’s business and assets and were satisfied 
that his failure was unavoidable and blame- 
less. They added that the assets were 
meager and that it seemed to them advis- 
able to accept a proffered settlement in case 
one within reason was forthcoming. 

Soon afterward the more distant cred- 
itors of the ruined merchant received an 
offer of settlement at thirty cents on the 
dollar. Ordinarily this might have been 
accepted, but there were two or three credit 
men of wide and bitter experience in the 
employ of the losing creditors, and these 
ren urged investigation. It was shortly 
established that the local jobbers had been 
informed of the merchant’s precarious con- 
dition sometime before the failure. They 
had gone to him and exerted pressure on 
him, forcing him to pay them in full, with 
the understanding that they would then 
let him fail and would use their influence 
with the other creditors to bring about a 
cheap settlement, the idea being to let the 
merchant out with a profit. The con- 
spirators confessed, and were rewarded 
with fines and imprisonment. 

The plottings of such men, usually re- 
ferred to in the profession as friendly cred- 
itors, are common enough. Their methods 
of procedure vary in detail, but they all 
follow the single general track. The friendly 
creditor sees that he gets out whole him- 
self, and in return helps the merchant to 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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HUDSON and ESSEX 





Another Satisfaction Owners Know 1s the Loyal 
Organization Interest Which kollows Both Cars 


In the competitive car market of today buyers 
consider not only the qualities of the car ‘hey 
get, but the character of the dealer association 
they thereby form. 

It is therefore with no idle pride, but with a 
sense of gratification in the protection afforded 
Hudson and Essex prestige, that we regard the 
position our dealers everywhere hold. 

But it is also true that no such organization 
could have been gathered about cars that in 
themselves had not established a great following, 
with abiding faith in their notable qualities. 

Very often a rewarding realization is given us 
that Hudson and Essex owners do not regard 
the purchase of their cars as the closure of a 
transaction, but rather as the opening of an 
account of friendly interest between us. 


We believe this feeling springs, not only from 
a knowledge of dependability that admits no 
probability of annoyance or disorders, but also 
from a lively consciousness of owners that their 
cars in a very real sense possess a home. 

If vou consider that 97% of the Hudson 
product is handled through men whose con- 
nection exceeds 7 years you will understand 
the coherence and uniformity which make 
Hludson-Essex policy and service everywhere a 
matter of comment. 

And we are sure you too will discover that 
not the least satisfying element in the owner- 
ship of either car is this willingness, coupled 
with finely organized ability to serve promptly, 
that marks the relationship between our dealers 
and their owners. 


Hudson Motor Car Company——— Essex Motors 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Shirts 


Solid(olors (ie 


OU want solid-color shirts: not 

alone for the sake of variety, but 
also because of the opportunity the 
solid-color shirt affords for expression of 
your taste in color harmony. 


The shirt, in solid color, forms the 
keynote of the color scheme. Haber- 
dashery is chosen in tone or shade to 
harmonize with the shirt. The ensemble 
is smart and effective, yet unobtrusive. 


Emery Solid-color Shirts range from 
white to full color, with delicate shades 
of tan, lavender, pink, Nile, pongee, blue 
and helio. Variety is added by woven-in 
patterns. Workmanship and finish equal 
to custom-made. 

$3.50.—Made of mercerized silk stripe 

pongee. 

$5.00.—Made of dainty silk and linen 

fabrics 

Separate collars to match, 50°. 

Emery Shirts, in other styles, $2.00 up. 


Look for Gmery —At better-class shops. 


W. M. STEPPACHER & BRO., Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write us direct 











To Dealers: 


If you want 


Style in shirts, 


plus national 
prestige, write 
now for the 
Emery prop- 
osition. 


(Continued from Page 60) 
plot his bankruptcy and to delude the 
others to whom bills are owing—a crime 
under the bankruptcy act. 

There has for a number of years been a 
continual bruit of a national bankruptcy 
ring, an organization supposedly of coun- 
trywide influence and membership got to- 
gether to cause bankruptcies and to profit 
by them. According to theory, at least, 
this ring comprises, in the first place, a 
fraternity of lawyers who are said to advise 
merchants when and how to go bankrupt, 
and who afterward guide the bankrupt 
estates through receivership at great profit 
to themselves and great loss to the cred- 
itors. Second, the ang is appease to have 
in its service gangs of burglars and secret 
removers used to commit staged crimes 
against merchants about to essay fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy or to haul away and secrete 
goods. Arson gangs, employed to cover 
concealments, are also said to operate 

within the ring. 

It must be said that there are many evi- 
dences which tend to confirm this engaging 
idea, but the proof of so magnificent a 
criminal society’s existence has never yet 
been adduced. This is, however, nothing 
to shake us with wonder. The difficulty of 
proving an ordinary local bankfuptcy plot 


, ls so great that many an obviously guilty 


man escapes. How then shall one go about 


| fastening the badge of bape upon a group 


said to embrace hundreds of men in dozens 
of states? 

But whether or not there is a national 
confraternity among conspirators at bank- 
ruptcy, it is certain that there are many 
local confederations of this sort. They 
are of two kinds. In New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and other great cities the 
police have on numerous occasions caught 
members of criminal gangs who supported 
themselves by serving mercantile crooks. 
They were employed to burglarize stores 


| by prearrangement, to cart away goods in 


the dead of night and dispose of them in 
safe places, or to plan and start fires after 


| such removals had been accomplished. 


Such criminal deeds prerequire organiza- 
tion. The head of such a gang is usually 
some low politician in the foreign quarter 
who has a number of gangmen, plug-uglies 
and gun users under his direction. He 
works in various fields and deeply devious 
ways. First of all, he manages in some 
measure to protect his jail-graduated lieu- 
tenants. Second, he gets concessions, 
political favors, official blindness for shady 
business men operating in his district. He 
is ever on the io kout for some desperate 
and profitable job. Men of this stamp rec- 
ognize the sharp merchant at sight. They 
go much farther in their quest of dark busi- 
ness, however, for all their henchmen and 
followers are scouts after trade. They con- 
stantly bring to the leader word of the con- 
dition of shopkeepers and traders. They 


| introduce to him crooked merchants look- 


ing for aids in purposed frauds. 


A Typical Case 


Again, such criminal gang leaders have 
long been in the habit of watching the con- 
dition of honest storekeepers and going 
to those net obviously prosperous with 
propositions. 

A year ago, a man named Jules Rich, or 
one who might have borne this name as 
well as*another, conducted a woman’s dress 
shop in a prominent street. He was a man 
far along in middle life. He had worked 
hard for nearly forty years, but luck or 
ability or something had failed him, and 
he found himself at the dismal dawn of old 
age with nothing but a large and half- 
educated family, a modest home and a 
business which paid but never prospered. 

Jules Rich looked about him on all sides 
and saw the triumphs of other men. He 
saw Stein, who had been his clerk twenty 
years before, grown into an opulent mer- 
chant, with a shop that covered half a 
block and turned over millions a year. He 
watched Jones, who had been his book- 
keeper in other times, flash by morning and 
night in a limousine. He listened early and 
late to the complaints of a querulous wife 
grown bitter and tempestuous through 
envy of the achievements of others. His 
heart, too, was eaten with jealousy and 
unreason. 

When Rich was in his sober mood he 
understood well enough that he had never 
been an able trader. He was honest, plod- 
ding, old-fashioned— which things he con- 
sidered virtuous and unprofitable. He 
understood that Stein was a genius, a sharp 
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and ruthless one, but, nevertheless, a fellow 
with a flair for business. He realized that 
Jones had always known how to buy, a 
secret which remained as mysterious to 
Rich at fifty-eight as at eighteen. These 
things were patent. But when Rich was in 
an evil mood he told himself that other 
men had triumphed because they under- 
stood dishonesty, and that he had failed 
because he did not. They were thieves. He 
was an honest man. It was his misfortune. 

One evening after another sermon from 
his dispirited wife Rich went out to a lodge 
meeting. He was disheartened and morose. 
A friend whom he had known none too long 
rallied him, and Rich poured out his tale of 
woe. Business was bad. It was getting 
worse. He could not make enough to do 
well by his family. He was getting old 
without a competence to fall back on. 
What should he do? The recent friend 
looked at him knowingly and said nothing. 

One morning two or three days later a 
girthy man with a hard, direct manner and 
a bastion of gold teeth in his mouth walked 
in upon the dejected Rich and introduced 
himself roughly. 


The Voice of the Tempter 


“Business pretty bad, eh?”’ he inquired. 

“Rotten,” said Rich dolefully. 

“Do you know who I am?”’ whispered 
the visitor. 

Rich nodded impotently. He knew the 
fellow as a rather notorious politician and 
fixer. 

“TI think I can show you how you can 
make this place pay,”’ said the other sug- 
gestively, “‘but I must talk to you some- 
where alone.” 

Rich got into his coat and followed his 
visitor obediently, without the slightest 
hope of anything. Time and disappoint- 
ment had taught him futility. The visitor 
hailed a taxi and drove Rich into a district 
where he had never been. There he took 
the old merchant into a forbidding-looking 
saloon and sat him down at a solitary 
table. 

“Ever think of blowing up?” he de- 
manded without preliminaries. 

“Going bankrupt?” queried Rich, won- 
dering. 

“Come on! Come on!” snapped the 
politician through his gold teeth. ‘‘ You're 
not as dead as all that. You know how 
it’s done.” 

“T don’t,” pleaded Rich. “I been in my 
business forty years, and I been honest. 
I hear such things talked about, but I don’t 
know about them.” 

“Well, are you interested?”’ 

“I don’t know.” 

“What do you know?” 

“Very little, it seems.’ 

“See here, Rich! You're starving to 
death up there. In that place you ought 
to turn out twenty or thirty thousand a 
year for yourself, and you don’t turn out 
four. You're no merchant. You ought 
to know it by this time.’ 

For the first time the suffering Rich sat 
up and took notice. This fellow’s informa- 
tion was too accurate. How had he got it? 
The ingenuous old man had forgotten his 
confidences to his lodge brother a few 
nights before. 

“How do you know these things?”’ he 
exclaimed. 

““Never mind; I know,” came the brisk 
retort. ‘“‘Now what are you going to do 
stick in that place for another year or two 
and get poorer and poorer and then go bank- 
rupt, with nothing left for yourself or your 
family? Or are you going to let me help 
you make a bank roll at one shot?” 

“Commit a crime?”’ asked Rich. 

The other man turned away in disgust. 

“You're one of those weak sisters,”” he 
spat scornfully —“‘ one of those weak sisters 
that thinks it’s a crime to get theirs.” 

“Well, what do you want of me?”’ asked 
the badgered man. 

The plotter bent over the table and whis- 
pered the ears of poor Jules Rich full of 
intoxicating splendors, maddening subtle- 
ties. Rich would have little or nothing 
to do with it himself. He would lend his 
name, his store and his credit— built up by 
forty years of honesty. That was all. And 
he would receive an honest fifty per cent 
of the profits. Danger? There was none. 
The game had been played a hundred 
times. The gang was expert, infallible 
and protected! 

Rich waved his hand in hopeless abandon 
and gave in. The next day a strange book- 
keeper appeared in his store, and soon 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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E ask you to take just one 
demonstration in the new 


“Lakewood 6-66” and 


Paige 
judge it from the standpoints 
of power, speed, acceleration, 
spring suspension and general 
motor efficiency. 


6-66 Lakewood Set 
6-66 Larchmont I] Fi 
6-66 Five-Passenger Coupé 

6-66 Seven- Pas enger Sedan 
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BEAUTIFUL CAR 


en-Passenger Tourin 


nger Sport Type 


ls will be exhibited at Automobil. 


CAR COMPANY, 


Motor Cars and 


IN AMERICA 


Get the facts—actual lapsed time 
of the tests—and makea recordon 
the demonstration card furnished 
by the dealer. Then take a sec- 
ond demonstration in any other 
car—at any price—and compare 
the results. That is all we ask. 
1 Car $2795 f. o. b. Detroit 


$3675 f. o Detroit 


$3750 f. 0. b Detroit 


Shows throughout the country 


DETROIT, 


Motor Tria As 


Michigan 








Use a Portable Electric 


Consider the wear to which portable electric 
cord 1s exposed. 
heavy trucks— Duracord is made to withstand 
just such conditions. 
as long as ordinary cord. 

The thick woven covering of Duracord speaks 
It is made like a piece of fire hose. 
It gives strength to the cord where the wear 
on the outside. 

Duracord reduces shop-costs. 
its own lower cost per year, but fewer replace- 
ments mean less time lost by tools and men 
while the cord is being changed. 
cost of making these replacements is also saved. 

Duracord is made 
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Cord that lasts 





Sharp corners, heedless feet, 


It lasts four to six times 


Not only on 


The labor 


all sizes of portable 


electric cord and in the larger sizes of single and 
Ask your electrical jobber or let 
us send you samples of Duracord and ordinary 
cord for you to test and compare yourself. 


TUBULAR WOVEN FABRIC 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Makers of Duraduct 
Flexible Non-Metallic Conduit 
and tubular woven fabrics of all kinds 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
thereafter came fresh salesmen and sales- 
women. His advertisements began to be 
seen, and those who knew the conservative 
old curmudgeon wondered what Bimini 
water he had drunk. 

At about the same time glowing letters 


| signed by Rich’s new bookkeeper and secre- 


tary began to reach the jobbers and manu- 
the old 
merchant for many years. With these 


| letters came such orders as Rich had never 


dreamed of sending. But who doubts the 
honesty of a man who has been scrupu- 
lously prompt for a generation! The goods 
were sent and paid for as before. Some 
credit men wondered a little. But why? 
The payments came. They were glad to 
see an old tried house coming to life. The 
next orders were greater still, and they 
kept waxing. No one made inquiry, for 
payments were as punctiliously made as 
ever. Finally the great climacteric orders 
came. The sellers of goods looked at the 
letters with delight. Good for old Rich! 

One night soon after the Christmas busi- 
ness had died into the January slough 
burglars broke into Rich’s store and carted 
away a loot of such magnitude that the 
affair became asensation in the newspapers. 
Silks and furs valued at about one hundred 
thirty-five thousand dollars were miss- 
ing. The shop had been broken into from 
a basement, whence the robbers had cut 
their way upward with drills and saws. 
Drays had loaded the stuff in an alley and 
got away without trouble. The policeman 
on the beat was suspended. The affair con- 
tinued to be notorious. An investigation 
of the police was talked of. 

Rich, on his side, played his part well. 
He seemed stunned and broken. He de- 
clared, of course, that the robbery meant 
As soon as he could get 
himself together he presented himself to 


| his creditors with a prepared statement 


showing that he had debts of about one 


| hundred eighty thousand dollars and not 
| more than forty 
| sources, 
| business readily enough. 


thousand dollars in re- 
He explained the great flare in his 
He had taken a 
young relative —the bookkeeper—into busi- 
ness with him, and the young man had 
convinced him that he must expand and 
make a bid for fashionable trade. To this 
end he had borrowed what he could, nearly 
thirty-eight thousand dollars, from rela- 
tives, and had used this money and his 
long-standing credit to swing himself up 
to a dreamed success. He was getting 
there, too, but there was a curse upon him. 
Just when his chance had come this stroke 
of destiny had struck him down. He hoped 
his old friends, the creditors, would be as 
lenient with him as they might. He would 
start again if he survived the blow. Per- 
haps he could yet pay out. 


A Costly Blunder 


It need hardly be explained that the con- 


| spirators had in this case combined the 


concealment-of-assets game with the old 
dodge. of fictitious loans from relatives; 
repaid just before the crash, and the crime 
of the final burglary. Necessarily this in- 
volved trick implied a set of fraudulent 
books, as well as all the other chicane and 
crime. 

The creditors, who had known Rich for 
sO many years, were more than inclined to 
believe the affair genuine. They could not 
conceive of this dull old man concocting so 

ramified a fraud. Under ordinary circum- 
stances he might have gone his way with 
their signatures on his offer of settlement. 
But it happened that there had been a 
number of such cases at just this time. 
Several credit men refused to sign and an 
investigation was begun. 

For some weeks it looked as though the 


} } 
thing had been too cleverly done for detec- 
tion. 


It proved impossible to detect any 
bungling in the burglary. The job had 
assuredly been done from the outside. The 
books, too, though they presented many 
points to arrest suspicion, were masterfully 
wrought, and no one could lay finger on any 
convincing falsification. A very old set of 
ledgers had been used, and into them had 
been copied in various handwritings and 
many kinds of ink the genuine records of 
Rich’s business for ten years before the 
inflation. Finally began the records of his 
great period. There appeared the borrow- 


| ings from the alleged relatives all in their 
| proper places, and there followed the va- 
| rious entries, all in apple-pie order and all 


in the handwriting of the new bookkeeper, 
but again in several kinds of ink and in 
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such variations of the same chirography as 
to convince the most skeptical that the 
entries had been made on many separate 
occasions. In short, it was an exceptional 
job of book doctoring. 

Had it not been for the fact that the chief 
instigators of the conspiracy had persisted 
in putting obstacles in the way of the 
investigation —had they relied solely on 
Rich’s past reputation and the cleverness 
of their work—the creditors would cer- 
tainly have desisted. But this tactical 
blunder convinced one or two of the losing 
jobbers that something must be wrong. 
So the case came up to the day of old Rich’s 
examination, apparently hopeless for the 
creditors, but grimly pressed on their side. 

The old merchant took the stand, shaken 
and pale. He answered the preliminary 
questions haltingly and evaded some of the 
more pertinent queries by denying knowl- 
edge and referring them to his supposed 
nephew. The cross-examination of a wit- 
ness in court is, for your information, 
child’s play compared to a rigorous bank- 
ruptcy interrogation. There are no limits 
as to the questions permitted, and there is 
the drastic rule that the refusal to answer 
any material question automatically de- 
bars the bankrupt from discharge. If he 
pleads his constitutional right to refuse 
answers on the ground that they might in- 
criminate, he loses his right to be cleansed 
of bankruptcy. He is literally between the 
devil and the deepest of seas. 


A Successful Shot in the Dark 


Jules Rich endured hours of questioning 
and probing with fortitude born of natural 
stolidity and long suffering. But his im- 
— inquisitor refused to be baffled. 
‘inally the question of the borrowing from 
relatives was reached. The first stray shell 
thrown into this quarter threw Rich into 
agitation which did not escape the watch- 
ful questioner. The lawyer went at the old 
man with fresh fire. 

“You say you don’t know where this 
alleged nephew of yours got nine thousand 
dollars to lend you?” 

“T do not.” 

“He had nine thousand dollars, and yet 
he worked for you at thirty dollars a week. 
Is that correct?”’ 

7.” 

“Now, Mr. Ric h,” began the lawyer 
with great unction, “isn’t it a fact that this 
man is not your nephew at all? Isn’t it 
true that not a cent of the money you used 
to build up your credit came from any 
relative? Isn’t it true that this whole 
thing was cooked up between you and your 
alleged nephew and Sport Walker in Mc- 
Fadden’s saloon?” 

The attorney was shooting in the dark. 
He aimed according to suspicion only. A 
denial would have put him off. But old 
Jules Rich’s nerves were too far gone, his 
brain too slow, his courage too slight. He 
slumped down in his chair and grew gray 
with terror and weakness. He stammered 
and gasped for breath. His counsel rallied 
him and pressed water to his lips. After a 
few minutes he was able to proceed; but 
the shot had gone home. 

When the indurate inquisitor stepped be- 
fore him again the old man’s eyes filled with 
unutterable fright. Before another word 
was spat at him he rose to his feet and 
waving his tormentor from him cried his 
guilt and confession to the courtroom. 

“Yes, it’s true. Iama thief,” he choked. 

‘All you say is true. Take me away from 
mn I want to tell the truth.” 

And he did—with the result that this 
sorrowful old man and two others went to 
prison, where Rich shortly lost his mind. 
His family was left in destitution. 

But if this sort of bankruptcy promotion 
is practiced by gangs of criminals and their 
leaders, they are not alone in the field. It 
is a fact pretty well established that in 
numbers of large cities there are also bands 
of lawyers who play much the same game. 
They maintain information bureaus, watch 
the filing of suits and reward runners, like 
the old ambulance chasers, who bring them 
quick news of the shaky condition of any 
merchant. Then one goes to the unfortu- 
nate man in much the same fashion, and 
says: “‘Mr. Jones, why do you go on work- 
ing for nothing? You're bound to fail, and 
you'll have nothing but a bad name. Why 
not let me show you how to do all this in a 
perfectly safe and easy way—so both of us 
can make some money?” 

And far too often the bargain is sealed. 
Sometimes these lawyers work in collusion 
Continued on Page 66) 
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LAIN GSOren I 


The Leland-built Lincoln Coupé 


"Tose who favor the Coupé type of car will 
immediately discern in the LELAND-BUIL1 
LincoLn a number of new and distinct 
advantages. 


One of the first things that impresses you 
is that it affords really comfortable seating 
accommodations for four persons—quite out of 
the ordinary in a car of its type. 


The rear seat which provides abundant 
room for two persons, and the two individual 
forward seats, are in close coupled relation so 
that all are in a companionable group, but 
without crowding or cramping. 


The front seat on the curb side is hinged so 
that it may be inclined forward to permit easy 
ingress and egress. 


There is a large storage compartment 
beneath the rear deck, accessible thru an 
opening in the back of the rear seat, concealed 
by a movable panel. 

The interior of the car is richly trimmed 
and upholstered, with deep pliant cushions, 
and with arm rests for the rear seat occupants. 


Mounted on the LeLanp-suittT LincoLn 
chassis of exceptional roading qualities, it 
possesses those essentials which make for 
consummate ease, comfort and convenience. 

The entire bearing is one of grace, dignity 
and individuality. 

As an all-season vehicle, for business pur- 
poses or for the small family, whether in city 
trafic or on thé open highway, it would be 
difficult indeed to idealize a car more fitting. 


The Leland-built Lincoln Eight Cylinder Motor Cars include five Enclosed Types 


LINCOLN MOTOR CO. 
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Don’t throw away 
old timer 


shells! 


“When your 
Ford misses, you 
don’t have to run 
right off and buy 
a new timer- 
try a 


NEVER-FAIL 


Timer Unit 


**The Never-fail is the only brush -which 
operates successfully in pitted, worn shells— 


doubles the life of the shell. 


**So here's your chance to economize 
and to get /asting timer satisfaction. The 
Never-fail takes the 
by constant, contact — gives a fat 
starting 
cause the friction roller continually wipes 
the track 


“And for a powerful, 
purring motor 


install the Never-fail carburetor. In the 
Never-fail, gasoline from the fuel bowl is 
drawn through two jets by suction of the 
high-vacuum, and is finely divided 
broken into bit before the air touches 
it. The result is a fine, even, rich though 
economical mixture at all speeds, in all 
weathers — good carburation a/evays. The 
Never-fail insures 
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requires no oil or cleaning, be 
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Smooth running — |\!!iny 
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Company 
200 Jackson Ave.. 
Long Island City, N.Y 
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with burglary and arson gangs. More gener- 
ally they employ nothing but book doctors 
and professional concealers. But what- 
ever the detail of their work, their whole 
bait is an ability to show the tottering 
merchant and themselves a profit in loss. 
| In a certain Eastern city a firm of at- 
torneys who may be referred to as Skinner 

& Skinner has been operating for years 
along the lines indicated, but with certain 
refinements added. These lawyers were 
fairly prominent in their city, and had 
neither good nor yet notorious reputations. 
They maintained an elaborate information 
or scout bureau, paid the ambulance 
chasers of the bankruptcy world and man- 
aged always to know in advance when any 
merchant's ship was heading for the rocks. 
In addition, they also knew the credit men 
in all the trade centers and kept tabs on 
them. The sucker list of credit men was 
one of their valuable possessions. 

In a recent case Skinner & Skinner had 
information that a furniture dealer was 
coasting toward ruin. They went to him 
at once and began to suggest delicately 
that he was working for his creditors. They 
went about their work cautiously and with 
a certain finesse. They argued to this man 
that it was not only his right but his duty 
to his family to save something from the 
wreck. He asked what could be done, and 
they outlined a plan which seemed safe. 
They would send to the merchant a num- 
ber of men who would buy large bills of 
goods of him and give him certain creden- 
tials and references which he might after- 
ward produce to demonstrate that he had 
had reason for trusting them. These men 
would remove and conceal the goods. That 
they would thereafter fail to pay for them 
was something the merchant could not fore- 
see. Their failure to pay would throw him 
into bankruptcy; and as for the rest, that 
had better be left to Skinner & Skinner. 


| Bankruptcy Attorneys 


The floundering furniture dealer em- 
ployed the firm on a percentage basis. In 
due course the customers came and took 
| away the goods on credit. A little later the 

lawyers came to the dealer and asked for a 

list of his creditors, which he supplied in 

detail. Skinner & Skinner now wrote to all 
the creditors saying that they had reason 
to know that the poor furniture dealer had 
made incautious deals and extended bad 
credits. They were certain of his imminent 
failure. As they already had the business 
of a number of the dealer’s creditors they 
were in a position to furnish the cheapest 
|} and most efficient service in this case. 
Most of the creditors were persuaded by 
the commen sense of the plan and gave the 
firm their representations. 

Thus armed, Skinner & Skinner now 
stepped into court, arid acting for the 
creditors threw the dealer into bankruptcy. 
At the same time they informed the court 
that a receiver was necessary, and they 
asked the privilege of recommending Mr. 
| Joseph Josephs, an eminent attorney who 
| was especially fitted for the present case. 

The supine or careless court named Mr. 

Josephs, who was, truth to tell, in the con- 

spiracy with Skinner & Skinner. 

The dealer now wrote his creditors offer- 
ing a settlement on the basis of twenty-five 
cents on the dollar. Skinner & Skinner did 
considerable jockeying, and finally refused 
to treat at any such figure. More negotia- 
tions followed. A second offer was made, 
and it was refused. Finally the mer- 

| chant was represented as offering thirty- 
five cents and laying this down as an 
ultimatum. Skinner & Skinner reluctantly 
accepted on the part of the majority cred- 
itors whose agents they were. And the 
creditors, trusting in the honesty of their 
counsel, confirmed the agreement. The 
money was paid and the bay — dis- 
charged. Where upon the concealed goods 
were brought out of hiding, sold off quietly 
and turned into cash for division between 
the law firm and the corrupted merchant. 

Meantime, of course, the friendly Mr. 

Josephs had also charged the defrauded 

creditors what the law allows for his serv- 

ices as receiver 

It may not be popularly understood that 
some of the most consummate tricks 
against creditors are played after bank- 
ruptcy. They involve no preplotting and 
no dishonesty on the part of the bankrupt, 
who is forced to the wall by conditions be- 
yond his control. Lawyers of a certain 
class are often the beneficiaries by these 

| tortuous little devices. 





EVENING POST 


In many cities there have existed for 
many years sharp attorneys who make 
their piles out of bankruptcy cases in this 
way. That they are still operating and 
waiting eagerly for the promised uptide in 
business failures needs no proof. 

In a certain metropolis five attorneys, 
whom I shall call Black, White, Green, 
Brown and Blue, had offices in the same 
building; and three of them, though their 
firms were ostensibly separate and distinct, 
used the same telephone number, with ex- 
tensions from the same switchboard. All 
catered to bankrupts, and it mattered not 
which was first approached by the unfortu- 
nate merchant. 

Late one afternoon a shoe merchant who 
was operating a number of stores appeared 
in the office of Lawyer White and began to 
tell his troubles. Illness and a bad market 
and speculation had ruined him. He 
couldn’t pay out. What was he to do? 
White soothed the distraught man, reas- 
sured him, promised him better things than 
he hoped for, and sent him away for an 
exact list of all creditors and the amounts 
of their claims. 

“Good!” said Lawyer White the next 
day, with the list in his hand. “Now you 
go back to your business and run it just as 
though nothing had happened. When it’s 
time to act I'll notify you.” 

The shoe man went out, and White im- 
mediately walked across the hall and gave 
the list of creditors to Lawyer Black. 
Black surveyed it with golden satisfaction, 
for the business of the shoe man had been 
large and the estate pee to be juicy. 

“*Get busy at once,”’ said White. 

“You know me,” answered Black, and 
rang for his stenographer. 

Mr. Black reached for his records and 
passed some moments studying the in- 
solvent merchant’s list of creditors and 
comparing it with some entries in his books. 
He made a few notes and began to dictate. 
Toan affiliated attorney in each of the credit 
centers where the shoe merchant owed ac- 
counts Black wrote about as follows: 


“We have information that John South, 
shoe dealer of this city, is about to file a 
petition in bankruptcy. His creditors in 
your city are listed below, with the amounts 
of their claims. As we already represent 
a number of the other creditors, we wish 
you would assemble the claims for us so far 
as your city is concerned.” 


These attorneys in the trade centers set 
out and visited the creditors on their lists. 
Approaching - the credit men, they asked 
point-blank, “Are you interested in John 
South & Co., of Noville? 

“IT should say we are!” 

“Well, I have a tip they're about to blow 
up. How about handling your claim? I 
have a man out there who will have most 
of the claims anyhow, and the best will be 
got out of it in that way.” 

The creditors handed over their repre- 
sentations to these attorneys, who imme- 
diately sent them on to Black. 

So this clique of sharpers, all unknown to 
either side, got both the debtor and the 
creditors in their grasp. 


Skimming the Cream 


Lawyer White went into court without 
delay and threw his client into bankruptcy. 
Black appeared next in order, and with 
many graces placed before the court a list 
of imaginary reasons for the appointment 
of a receiver. The court, suspecting noth- 
ing, granted the request, and Black imme- 
diately recommended Lawyer Green, the 
third member of the clique, as a proper man 
for the place. The appointment was made 
and confirmed. The signature was not dry 
on the court order before Lawyer Green 
turned about and appointed Lawyer 
Brown, the fourth hidden member of the 
conspiracy, attorney for the receiver. 

It happens that the law limits the fee of a 
receiver in bankruptcy, but there is no 
eheck upon the amount which may be paid 
the receiver’s attorney. Hence the speedy 
choice of Mr. Brown. 

But the cream skimming had only 
begun. The time for the election of a 
trustee was now at hand. Lawyer Black, 
of course, held the representations of nearly 
all the creditors, and with these he chose 
Lawyer Blue, the fifth member of the 
syndicate, for this important office. But 
the fees.of trustees are likewise limited by 
law, whereas no provision is made as to the 
pay of an attorney far the trustee. Ac- 
cordingly Lawyer Blue immediately re- 
ciprocated by choosing Lawyer Black as 
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his counsel—a logical choice, as Black al- 
ready represented the interested creditors. 
Here is the vicious circle in its perfection. 
Messrs. White, Black, Green, Brown and 
Blue went to work at once on ‘the ruins of 
the shoe man’s business. Nothing criminal 
was done, to be sure. But the receivership 
was strung along and complicated as far as 
unreason may extend. All the time the 
fees of the receiver’s attorney piled up. 
Finally the receivership was closed and the 
honey was let to flow in the direction of the 
trustee’s attorney. Finally the fixed fees 
of the receiver and trustee and the pay of 
Attorney White as counsel for the bankrupt 
merchant had to come out of the estate. 
The creditors had still to pay Lawyer 
Black. Yet they wondered how a merchant 
of experience and ability could have gone 
so hopelessly, almost incomparably broke. 
Such enormities as this are not regarded 
as especially heinous. There is a general 
disposition to feel that once an estate is 
bankrupt it is legitimate prey. Accounts 
receivable are extremely difficult to collect, 
for the man who owes a bankrupt says to 
himself, ‘“‘ Poor Bill, of whom I bought this 
stuff, has gone broke. Why should I pay 
this to someone I never heard of? It’ll do 
Bill no good anyhow.”’ And so it happens 
that in bankruptcy cases where there may 
be twenty thousand dollars or twenty-five 
thousand dollars of outstanding accounts, 
quite good under happier conditions, not 
mére than five thousand dollars or six 
thousand dollars can be collected. 


An Outsider Upsets Things 


This attitude extends all the way down 
the line. In some cities certain attorneys 
come to hold a monopoly of this lucrative 
business. Other attorneys keep their hands 
strictly off bankruptcy matters, and those 
rash enough to violate this tacit rule find 
themselves in rough waters. 

There is the story of Attorney J. J. 
Mosler, let us call him, in a Western city. 
Mosler was the bankruptcy king of his 
town and vicinity. All the business-weary 
and heavy-laden appealed to him, and he 
handled their cases with great acumen and 
some guile. His venal brother was At- 
torney Thomas Cole, let us say. Whenever 
Mosler got a case he immediately called for 
a list of creditors and turned it over to Cole 
with all expedition. Cole as promptly sent 
out and assembled the claims. Then the 
pair, representing both sides, did as they 
pleased, and waxed hugely prosperous 
thereby. They came to grief at last because 
a merchant in the town who was not posted 
took his bankruptcy to an attorney who 
also failed to recognize Mosler’s regency. 
As it happened, this new attorney by mere 
chance took his list of creditors to Cole and 
asked him to perform his usual function. 
Cole told Mosler what had happened, and 
this tyrant spilled into a rage. He forced 
Cole to give him the names of a few of the 
creditors. Then he waited. 

The case went along in the usual way, 
and in the course of some weeks the bank- 
rupt offered his creditors, mainly repre- 
sented by Cole, a composition settlement 
at twenty-five cents on the dollar. At- 
torney Cole recommended acceptance to 
his clients, but Mosler, with the proxies of 
one or two creditors in his hands, called for 
a reéxamination of the bankrupt, and had 
him put back on the stand. 

It developed at this point that fraudulent 
bankruptcy had long been a fashion in this 
city, and hat many of the men these two 
lawyers had put through the mill were 
criminal and in league. Through former 
crooked clients Mosler not only found out 
that the present client was fraudulent, but 
discovered where the missing goods were. 

The scene at the reéxamination was 
dramatic. The shaky bankrupt was put 
back on the stand, and the avenging Mos- 
ler approached him with menacing gestures. 

“You say that you have only so many 
bales of clothing?” 
‘That is what I said.” 

“You have none concealed? 
not trying to rob your creditors?” 
“You insult me! I—I—er—I - wi 

Lawyer Mosler laughed a curt, scornful 
laugh. 

‘As a matter of fact, haven’t you got ten 
bales of goods hidden in the loft over Wil- 
son’s garage at this very moment?” 

“IT have not!” shouted the bankrupt, 
but the questioning was stopped instantly 
and there was a hurried conference between 
Mosler and the bankrupt’s attorney. The 
latter offered Mosler full payment for his 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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Sellers Kitchen 


The Last Word in ( onvenience 


Home froma trip to the market. Noses 
blue from the chilly air. Fingers and 
toes tingling from the nippy frost. How 
comfortable and cozy it feels to enter 
the warm, cheery atmosphere of so per- 
fect a kitchen. 

Here is everything for woman’s 
comfort. And in the foreground—a 
Sellers Mastercraft, of course. 

Sellers Kitchen Cabinets have con- 
veniences and improvements of major 
importance never before combined in any 
other cabinet. “Vhese are improvements 
that women have always wanted — 
things that no woman would willingly 
have omitted from her cabinet 

There is, for example, the wonder- 
ful Automatic Lowering Flour Bin— 
which eliminates the need of straining 
and lifting to fill the Hour bin. ‘Then 
there is the Automatic Base Shelf 
Extender; the Dust-Proof Base Top 


underneath the Sanitary Porceliron 
Work Table; the Ant-Proof Casters; 
the Scientific Arrangement which places 
over 400 articles at your finger’s end; 
etc. In all, there are 15 of these long- 
wanted features never before combined 
in any cabinet. Each year it costs us 
thousands of dollars extra to supply them 
—that is more than the usual equipment 
costs Yet, due to our system of pric- 
ing, it costs you no more for a beautiful 
Sellers than for any ordinary kitchen 
cabinet. 

Go See your local dealer. Inspect the 
Sellers critically. Have the dealer show 
you its many improvements. Compare 
it. Then make up your mind. Most 
dealers will gladly arrange terms to meet 
your income. Write us for a free copy 
of the famous Sellers Book. 

G. I. Sellers & Sons Co | lwood, Ind. 
Canadian Factor ellers Kitchen ¢ net Co. of 
Cdmada th ) 


SELLERS 


KITCHEN CABINETS 
“The Best Servant in Your House ™ 
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Standardize On Reos 


No need to tell any business man the advantage of having all 
his equipment of one standard make. @ The reasons are many 
and obvious. @ But, until recently this was impossible in the 
case of automobiles and motor trucks. @ Concerns that made 
the kind of automobiles you desired, did not make trucks suit- 
able for your business. @ Reo does make the complete—and 
the ideal line. @ For example:—let’s take a big city business 
man who also has a “‘country place.”” @ He standardizes his 
rolling stock as follows; @ A Reo Sedan for the family— 
his wife and daughters prefer to drive and dispense with the 
presence of the chauffeur. @ They feel safer for one thing! 
@ For his own use in business hours, a roomy and practical Reo 
Coupe. @ His grown son likes the open touring car. @ This 
the family uses for cross country touring. @ His salesmen—he 
has several —use Reo roadsters —and find them cheaper year in 
and year out than lesser cars. @ His business derives a prestige, 
and his representatives a pride in the possession of handsome Reos 
that he considers clear profit. @ Then for his city delivery fleet 
and general hauling, he uses Reo Speed Wagons. @ Fitted with 
special bodies for special purposes, these Speed Wagons fit every 
business. @ Equally adaptable to farm service his Speed Wagon 
hauls produce from, and supplies to his country place quicker and 
cheaper. @ Lookintothis. @ Ifyou use several cars or trucks, you 
will be able to effect a tremendous saving by standardizing on Reos. 
@ Of course you will have to order early if you hope to have 
your fleet of Reos soon. @ ‘“‘There’s never a surplus of Quality”. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
few creditors, and probably something sub- 
stantial for himself. And Cole, represent- 
ing the creditors, sat there and knew what 
was happening. The reéxamination went 
no further; but that night the referee, who 
had not failed to note what had happened, 
wired to several of the creditors and asked 
them to rush a responsible agent to the 
scene, as the next day had been set for 
voting on the acceptance of the proffered 
twenty-five-cent settlement. 

The hour set for the voting arrived, but 
the agent of the creditors had not come. 
The referee delayed matters on one pretext 
or another, sent a second group of tele- 
grams and tried to delay still further. But 
the afternoon passed, and still the expected 
agent failed to arrive. The referee had 
nothing but a suspicion to act upon and felt 
he could not further delay the voting. The 
matter was accordingly brought up, and 
Lawyer Cole, though he knew what had 
happened on the preceding day, voted his 
majority creditors in favor of accepting the 
twenty-five-cent settlement. 

But the next morning, after this flagrant 
crime had been consummated, the agent of 
the creditors arrived. He went into imme- 
diate conference with the referee, who re- 
counted what had happened and voiced his 
suspicions. The stenographer was sum- 
moned, and her book showed that Mosler 
had confronted the bankrupt with his guilt 
and concealment. Acting on this evidence 
the agent moved for reconsideration, ob- 
jected to the settlement and threw con- 
sternation into the Mosler-Cole camp. 
These veteran traffickers in fraud had 
operated unmolested for so many years 
they were paralyzed at this sudden inter- 
vention and floundered hopelessly. The 
whole fraud was exposed, the creditors in 
the case got a hundred cents on the dollar 
from the crooked bankrupt, and Messrs. 
Mosler and Cole went out of business and 
to an unpleasant clime. 


Official Intrigue 


The tendency to milk bankrupt estates 
has led to many and remarkable plots, 
schemes and conspiracies. But there has 
been no recorded affair quite so gorgeously 
conceived and opulently administeredas one 
recently exposed in a Far-Western city. 

For a number of years creditors selling 
goods in this city had been complaining of 
the conduct of the bankruptcy officials. It 
had got to the point where certain manu- 
facturers and wholesalers were chary of ex- 
tending credits there. But this place is one 
of the important centers, does a big busi- 
ness and cannot be treated as are smaller 
towns that develop bad _ reputations. 
Consequently, case after case came up in 
which the looting of bankrupt stocks was 
apparent. Finally a particularly flagrant 
instance moved the creditors to drastic 
action. A thorough investigation was 
made, and the disclosures shocked even the 
de fraude d men of business. 

In this city the official referee in bank- 
ruptcy had held office for eight years. At 
the very beginning he had installed his 
brother-in-law as his official trustee and re- 
ceiver. A close friend and business asso- 
ciate was made auctioneer. The trustee, in 
turn, employed several official appraisers, 
who had for all the years of his tenure been 
underappraising all bankrupt stocks. To 
make the ring complete, the auctioneer had 
long retained a staff of favored buyers. To 
these men he showed two inventories, one 
correct and the other meant for public con- 
sumption. These buyers were allowed to 
bid in stgcks at far less than their value. 
They reciprocated by passing to the auc- 
tioneer money which is supposed to have 
found its way upward to the referee. This 
worthy gentleman had accumulated very 
nearly a million dollars in his eight years of 
office. His security and realty holdings 
were found to be five or six times all he 
could have earned legitimately during his 
office period. He stood high in local poli- 
tics and socially was not without position. 

The investigation instituted by stripped 
creditors showed some of the feats this 
perfect ring of officials had performed. An 
art-furniture dealer, having found the city 
too backward for his venture, failed and 
left a stock of costly draperies, objets d’art 
and period furniture. It was found that 
one of the ring had caused a van load of the 
finest articles to be carted away to his 
home, where much of the stuff was found 
in use. A large jeweler went under a cloud, 
and fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of gems 
riysteriously disappeared, with the result 





that the wife of one official shortly dis- 
played magnificent new ornaments. A fly- 
by-night mining-stock promotion came to 
the crash, leaving no assets exc ept a costly 
equipment of deep-pile rugs and office fur- 
niture. This was appropriated by one of 
the officials, who boldly equipped his own 
offices with it. Finally a manufacturing 
plant went into bankruptcy y, and this busi- 
ness, after many adventures, turned up in 
the end in the hands of the conspirators. It 
is said even a stock of fine groceries was not 
beneath the notice of these frugal gentle- 
men. When a large delicatessen business 
was closed for debt the best of the table 
luxuries went into the homes of the bag- 
men. Surely, profiting by the losses of 
others can go no farther. 

The bankruptcy swindle, when finely 
wrought, is perhaps as puzzling and intri- 
cate a warp of mystery as ever confronts 
the modern detective, and the unraveling 
of such fabrics requires talent of a special 
order. Many romantic and many perilous 
cases fall to the operatives in this field, as 
may have been judged from incidents al- 
ready related. 

Two years ago, as many may recall, a 
ship put into New York from Rio de 
Janeiro with numerous passengers, among 
them one Nathan Klein, to whom admit- 
tance was refused on the ground that he-was 
mentally unfit. In spite of earnest pleas 
by friends, Klein was turned back, and 
went sorrowfully to sea again, bound for 


Brazil. When he arrived at Rio the immi- 
gration authorities there stood similar 


ground against him, though he had em- 
barked from that port. It was said he was 
not a Brazilian citizen. 

There followed one of those tragi- 
comedies of international relations. Klein 
could not debark at either port, and was 
carried back and forth on his steamer for 
many voyages, a man without a country, 
a maritime shuttlecock, half mad, growing 
constantly worse, a figure for world pity. 

Finally a charitable society in New York 
got him admitted with the provision that 
he be placed in an institution at the expense 
of the society and kept there the rest of 
his life. So ended the pathetic voyaging 
of Nathan Klein. He died after no great 
prolongation of torture. 

Who this man was, what his secret, what 
the springs of motive that sent him sailing 
to another side of the world in the half 
stages of dementia—these things remained 
mysterious. Yet purpose underlies all 
things, perhaps; all things human, cer- 
tainly. The reason for Nathan Klein's 
madness and wandering transcended his 
grave. 

More than a year ago Mr. C. D. West, 
chief investigator of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, was called summarily 
to New Orleans to take up the case of one 
Philip Da Costa, who had bankrupted his 
women’s-wear factory and owed silk job- 
bers eighty thousand dollars. This large 
amount of credit had been worked up in 
seven or eight months. 


Tracing the Trunks 


Mr. West found a sizable factory where 
Da Costa had operated in the manufacture 
of silken undergarments. But the place 
was bare. There were no assets. The pro- 
jection of the sore thumb of fraud was too 
bold. The operative began tracing back- 
ward the career of this man, and the quest 
led him far and deep. 

It was discovered, first of all, that Da 
Costa had been associated with a woman of 
the name of Esther Cannell, English by 
birth and by obvious accent. This woman 
passed as the sister of Da Costa, despite 
a striking dissimilarity in type. 

Ranging westward on slight clews, the 
detective found that two persons answer- 
ing the descriptions of Da Costa and Miss 
Cannell had been in Chicago the previous 
Christmas season. In Chicago the man 
had operated a silk-underwear shop under 
the name Cohen. He had disappeared on 
Christmas Eve, leaving the remnants of his 
stock. The detective was able to discover, 
however, that fourteen large trunks, pre- 
sumably filled with the rest of the mer- 
chandise, had been shipped ahead. 

At the time of the Cohen disappearance 
from Chicago the then creditors had made 
an attempt to trace the man and the miss- 
ing goods, but no sign of him had been 
marked. The detective acting in the New 
Orleans failure put more energy and more 
experience into the quest, however, and 


was shortly able to trace the fourteen 
trunks to New York, where they had been 
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stored at an East Fourth Street address. 
Following this interesting baggage farther, 
it was seen in transit to a Southern Pacific 
steamer pier, and here the steamship line 
had refused to receive the bulky trunks as 


baggage and forced their owner to have | 


them crated and sent as freight. So trans- 
ported, they eventually reached New Or- 


leans, and with them had gone Philip Da | 


Costa and Esther Cannell. 


The movements of the pair were not too | 


hard to follow, once this background had 
been drawn in. It was found they had 


opened a shop in the Tenderloin and sold | 


silk garments to the daughters of Lais. 


Shortly afterward Da Costa was found | 


in his factory, a ground floor and two sur- 
mounting lofts in the heart of the city. 
Da Costa had evidently been able to im- 
press many, for he began by getting the 
machines for his factory on credit, and fol- 
lowed by laying in his silken materials in 
the same way. 

As his factory got under way Da Costa 
sent out a flock of salesmen through the 
Southern district and was soon deep in 
orders, which he filled as rapidly as his ma- 
chines could turn out the work. 

Esther Cannell had faded from the New 
Orleans screen at this period, but as soon as 
the checks for goods began to come in to 
Da Costa her form was discerned again, 
this time at Fort Worth, Texas. Thither 
Da Costa sent all the checks, and there she 
cashed them through a bank where she had 
established an account. In all about forty- 
five thousand dollars in these checks was 
traced through this route. A little later she 
left Fort Worth and went to Marlin, Texas, 
where she continued to cash the checks Da 
Costa sent her. Her manner of working was 
identical with every check that came. She 
deposited and waited for collection. When 
the bank got the report on the check she 
drew out the money in bank notes of large 
denomination, These she immediately 
mailed by special delivery to Da Costa at a 
prominent New Orleans hotel. 


The Diamond Dealer's Disclosure 


This went on for a number of months, 
Da Costa keeping a sensitive finger on the 
pulse of his creditors. 
first nervous tremor he went into volun- 
tary bankruptcy, and Esther Cannell re- 
appeared in New Orleans. She was detained 
with him, and quite naturally denied hav- 
ing been in Fort Worth and Marlin. 

Da Costa's explanation of his bank- 
ruptcy was simplicity itself. He said he had 
since youth suffered from a weakness for 
the horses and the gaming table. He had 
simply gambled and lost the proceeds of 
his factory and the money of his creditors 
Had he confessed this as an employee he 
must have gone to prison forthwith for 
larceny. 
ness men abusing credits. 


The detective knew enough to satisfy | 
himself, but hardly sufficient to convince a | 


court. He was determined to confine his 
captives in prison, and set himself the task 
of unearthing the necessary evidence. He 
concluded at once that Esther Cannell was 
not the sister of Da Costa, and that the 
money had not been lost, but was some- 
where secreted. Now to run out the clews. 

The investigator soon discovered that 
Da Costa had needed some money when 
he came to get his machinery on credit. He 
had resorted to a money lender, and there 
got three thousand dollars in American 
gold by putting up six thousand dollars in 
Brazilian money. His reasons for failing to 
change this cash into our money was in 
itself a matter for suspicious curiosity. 

Rz anging about, the detective next found 
that Da Costa had bought many diamonds 
of a dealer who had for the discriminating 
occasional bargains in precious stones. This 
dealer was resorted to, and he disclosed 
that Esther Cannell also had visited him in 
quest of some real diamonds. The dealer 
had shown her a white stone which he urged 
on her as a bargain at seventy-five hundred 
dollars. She had turned up her nose in dis- 
dain, and said she would drop in and show 
the dealer some gems worth seeing. The 
following day she had appeared with a 
small chamois bag, called the jeweler into 
the rear of his shop and penned out on the 
baize a shower of gems of many sizes. The 
jeweler, suspecting that she wanted to get 
the stones valued without paying for the 
service, declined to examine them in detail; 
but he told the detective they must have 
been worth sixty thousand dollars. 

“You wonder why I’m willing to tell 
you this,” said the confidential dealer 

















As soon as he felt the | 


But the law is lenient with busi- | 





“Never Neglect 
a Break in 


the Skin”’ 


It is not safe to neglect 
cuts or scrapes, no matter | 
how slight they may be. | 


The danger is from germ- 
infection, not from the 
injury itself. 


New-Skin, applied to the 
wound as directed, pro 
tects it against germs from 
without, while Nature is 
carrying on her work of 
healing within. 

Never be without New- 
Skin—away or at home. 
A small bottle may save 
you serious trouble 


Sold all over the world. 
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There was a day when factory, foundry 
and warehouse executives permitted the 
interior transport of materials on com- 
mon trucks. That was before they 
learned that one man with a Stuebing 
Lift Truck could do the work of three 
or four men using ordinary trucks. It 
was before Stuebing Systems began 
changing the shop hauling habits of 
America’s industries. 


Stuebing Lift Trucks, with capacities of 
from % to 8 tons, today are handling 
every type of product and quickening 
hundreds of production schedules. For 
example, the W. F. Hall Printing Co., 
of Chicago, reports that by minimizing 
the rehandling of materials and increas 
ing storage space a Stuebing System is 
saving over $3,000 a month. 


Working in fleets of up to 175, Stuebing 
Lift Trucks are showing equally impres- 
sive economies in shop transport for 
such representative industries as 
Timken - Detroit Axle, Goodyear, Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine, Bush Terminal, 
and Robbins & Myers. 
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“Well, that fellow came in here and got 
thirty-five hundred dollars’ ‘worth of stuff 
from me on his rating just before he failed. 
Bad luck to him.” 

A Creole girl who had been Esther Can- 
nell’s servant at one time furnished an- 


| other disconnected bit of evidence. Her 


mistress had shown her the diamonds, too, 


| with intense pride. And Miss Cannell had 
| spoken several times of a very rough 
| voyage from Rio de Janeiro. 


Again, the detective found Esther Can- 
nell’s safe-deposit box in a bank and forced 
her to surrender the keys, but it was 
empty—not even a scrap of paper. 

It was now seemingly evident that Da 
Costa and his feminine assistant had con- 
verted the proceeds of their profitable fail- 
ure into jewels, and much energy was 
expended in finding these; but all efforts 
failed. Finally the pair came to court, weré 
tried, convicted and sentenced to the Fed- 
eral prison at Atlanta, where they are 
serving their terms. 


A Gusher That Came Too Late 


But the mystery behind these two peo- 
ple had caught a sentient string in the 


| brain of the veteran detective who had 


brought them to trial and prison. He 
wanted to know about the jewels, the re- 
lationship of the two, the mysterious rough 
voyage from Rio. Long after the case was 
closed and the last material interest elimi- 
nated his mind went back to this peculiar 
and dark case. One night when he was 
idling in his thoughts something sparked 
in his mind and he jumped out of his chair. 
The man without a country whose case had 
been in the papers so much a year before! 
He had come from Rio. Had he by chance 
any connection with the case of the two 
convicts? 

Brief investigation proved that Esther 
Cannell was or had been the wife of Nathan 
Klein. The subtle Spaniard, Da Costa, had 


| met her in Rio, conspired with her to get 


possession of Klein’s stock of jewels by 


| opening the safe in his shop, and finally 
| eloped with her and her young son. 


It was in quest of his wife and his dia- 
monds that Klein, crazed by his misfor- 


| tunes, set out on that interminable and 


fatal voyage. The shower of gems the 
woman had displayed to the jeweler in New 
Orleans had come into her hands through 
the wreck of this unfortunate’s mind and 
life. 

The misfortunes which come about 
through fraudulent bankruptcies do not 
always, however, fall upon the brows of the 
innocent. Several years ago a man whom 
we shall call Avery owned a small and 
struggling dry-goods store in a Texas oil 
town. Like most men in the region, he had 
been infected with the oil fever and put 
more money than he could afford into the 


| quest of millions pumped from the generous 
| earth, 


Avery came to grief, with liabilities of 
twenty-five thousand dollars and very mod- 
erate assets. He had done nothing crim- 
inal. It was an ordinary bankruptcy case, 
of the sort tabulated in the reports of the 
commercial-rating houses as due to specu- 
lation. 

But this simple, yearning man, defeated 
in his dreams of riches and power, clung 
bitterly to a last hope. He had bought, 
some years before, an oil lease on a forty- 
acre plot in a district not much favored. 
He had paid two thousand dollars for it, 
and held to it with grim aspiration. No 
one else had any faith in the region. No 
one else would have paid much attention 
to the idle piece of paper. But Avery, 
having failed in every other venture, 
clutched this last as a mother might hold 
the last child of a perished brood. He 
failed to list this lease among his assets 


| when he went into bankruptcy. 


The case went forward in the regular 
order. The assets were disposed of, the 
creditors paid out and the thing left in 
status quo, waiting for the day when Avery 
might be discharged. The man watched 
the advancing of the calendar with hard 
impatience. He was without money. He 
could not reémbark in business. Times 
were lean to desperation. Yet there was 


| one gleam of hope. Oil had been struck 


much nearer his leasehold than ever before. 
In time that piece of paper might yet make 
him rich. He held to it through all kinds 
of suffering. 

But the day came when necessity could 
no longer be gainsaid. Avery took his 
lease by stealth to a man dealing in local 
oil properties and quietly sold it. The thing 
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had doubled in value. He took his four 
thousand dollars and cursed the fate that 
had made him sell. 

Meantime the day for the discharge from 
bankruptcy came ever nearer. It was less 
than a month distant when an anonymous 
letter arrived in the office of a creditor two 
thousand miles away: 

“Avery has sold an oil lease for four 
thousand dollars. You’re the loser. Look 
this up.” 

The note contained nothing more, but it 
caused an investigation. A detective was 
sent to the spot, and readily found the 
secret transaction of the merchant on the 
books of registry. Recovery proceedings 
were instituted on behalf of Avery’s cred- 
itors, and it was found that the lease had 
meantime been resold, this time to a large 
oil company, which had paid eight thou- 
sand dollars for it and had in that very 
week struck a gusher on the property! 

While negotiations proceeded the com- 
pany brought in one well after another 
until eight holes in that forty-acre plot 
were giving forth the precious oil and the 
quick fortune of which the remorseful 
Avery had made visions. 

A particularly delicate question here con- 
fronted the creditors. It was their right 
by law to force the oil company to return 
the lease to the estate, in which case the 
remaining liabilities of the bankrupt would 
have been paid and the property turned 
back to the original holder of the lease. On 
the other hand, the oil concern came 
anxiously forward with a proposition to 
pay Avery’s debts in full if allowed to 
retain the lease. What was to be done? 
Should the lease be got back for the law- 
breaking bankrupt? Should he be en- 
riched on the one hand and sent to jail on 
the other? There were some who favored 
this course, but the majority determined, 
and their opinion was that the most con- 
dign punishment for the fraudulent bank- 
rupt lay in the shattering of his golden 
hope. 

The proposition of the oil company was 
accepted. The creditors were paid in full, 
the company retained the oil property, 
recently valued at five hundred fifty 
thousand dollars, and the man who con- 
cealed the lease went to another part of 
the country to begin again. 


The Existing Law 


My theme has died into an echo, like 
Byron's. There is no more to tell. Because 
of all the fraud and flagrancy that are pos- 
sible under the national bankruptcy act 
there are many dissenters who fail to 
realize that laws are passed because crimes 
exist and that no law has ever extirpated 
criminality. Because sharpers and crooks 
are able to play their games in spite of the 
act, there are men who ask its repeal or 
condemn its leniencies. 

But Khammurabi understood in his day 
that mercy must temper justice if any law 
is long to survive. There must be a bal- 
ance of perquisites and protections be- 
tween the top and the bottom. There are 
opposite sides to the die. 

Either too stern or too lenient a bank- 
ruptey act is impracticable, and this fact 
has been repeatedly demonstrated in this 
country. All our earlier national laws were 
repealed because they made things either 
too easy for the debtor or too hard. There 
is as much danger on the one side as on the 
other. The best authorities seem to feel 
that the present act is strong enough if 
creditors take full advantage of its pro- 
visions and will learn to watch carefully 
for just such schemes as have been illumi-® 
nated here. 

As for those who occasionally cry for the 
total repeal of national bankruptcy legisla- 
tion, it may be pointed out that utter 
confusion has always resulted when the 
relations of debtor and creditor have been 
left to the states. Mainly through the 
national bankruptcy act the largest free 
commerce area in the world has been estab- 
lished here in the United States, and no 
broad vision wishes that disturbed. 

After all, only seven or eight per cent of 
bankruptcies are due to fraud. Nearly 
forty per cent come about through incom- 
petency. Perhaps ten per cent are due to 
inexperience. The law must be framed to 
protect those who are merely frail against 
excessive injury or lifelong handicap. Not 
every man who embarks in business is 
fitted for it. The strong and able must 
consider the weak and paltry. 

King Khammurabi had his vision of all 
this in 2250 B.c. How old is wisdom! 
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‘I ought to,”” he said. “I've seen enough 
f the other kind—the past few years.” 
He stopped, looking off with those moody 
black eyes of h trying to stop talking to 
me about her—and not able to yet 
“She's been through some big trouble 
he won't tell just how much; that ain’t 
her style—to holler, judge. But she’s got 
more courage and sand in her little finger 
than I have in my whole body She's 


made me quit drinking already, judge. 
Maybe before she gets through she'll make 
wut of me!” 


man 
And then he sat a while longer. “‘Oh, 
I know,” he went on then, “what I've been 
ind ar don’t fret—and what she is 
he’s too good for me, that’s all.” 
If it’s my cue—if you're calling on me 
for a speech,” I said when he stopped 


and stared at the floor, “I'll say now that 

ou might go some distance farther and 
worse right now than to 
girl you are now talking 


fare considerably 
this 
ibout.”” 


yet 
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“Sit down, madam,” I said to her 
“Calm yourself.” 

But she was beyond taking advice—or 
even hearing it. She marched up and down 
the room, a distracted mass of ribbons; 
her eyes were set, her hair starting loose, 
her hat starting tilting a little over her red 
and white face 

“ After all these years that I’ve devoted 
myself—my whole life. I've lavished every- 
thing I’ve had—everything that heart 
could desire—on her, and now, in the end— 
in my need ——”’ 

“ Madam,” I said, going toward her, for 
I saw now I| was dealing with a person beside 
herself—‘‘ madam, take a hold on yourself.” 

“Do you know what that girl’s done?” 

“Who?” I asked her. 

“Virginia.” 

“No. What?” 

“She’s refused—refused the proposal— 
of that Mr. Hawkins. He’s proposed, and 


She stopped short, opposite me. “Judge, 
sir,’ she said in a shrill appeal, “you've 
got to help me, sir. I’m come to a desperate 
pass, sir. I’m in desperate circumstances.” 

“I’m willing,” I told her, “‘madam, to 
do all that I can. But I’ve got to know the 
circumstances first, ma’am. And I can’t 
advise you to advantage while you're run- 
ning and racing up and down my office. Sit 
down, ma’am. Sit down,” I said. 

And finally I prevailed upon her to do so. 

“Now then, ma’am,” I told her, “‘let’s 
begin right. What are the circumstances?” 

“You know what our circumstances are, 
judge. Or I suppose you do. If not, I'll 
tell you now, sir,” she said. “I’ve got just 
seventy-five dollars left in the world. 
That’s my circumstances, sir!” 

I waited, now she was launched. 

“My boy, sir,”” she said, going on, “at 
present is languishing in jail, sir, for cir- 
cumstances which are connected with my 
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“Just what ——” I started asking her. 
But she hurried on in her own line of thought. 
“‘ And this,” she said in a wail, “is being 


a mother! Judge,” she said, appealing 
to me, “I only want justice. I only want 
what’s reasonable. But this is wrong— 
absolutely wrong. I took that child, sir. 
I was her mother. I lavished everything 
on her—my affection, my mind, my soul! 
I gave her everything that a young girl’s 
heart desires. Dresses, parties, lovely 
times. She was the most beautiful child, 
naturally! And no pains in the world were 
spared by us—by me—to make her perfect, 
sir—all a refined, high-spirited Southern 
lady should be. All the little refinements 
and delicacies that come to a Southern 
girl, delicately reared in the refined atmos- 
phere of a Southern home. And now “6 

“And now?” I prompted, watching her 
as she dabbed her face again with her red- 
dened handkerchief. 

“And now—she is crazy! She is 
going to ruin us all. In the desper- 








And that naturally didn’t dis 
ple “use } im 
You're right there, judge,” he 
told me warmly. “And let me tell 
yuu something else—if 1 ever hear 
any loose talk round me, like there 


tarted there for a minute after 
that day, that Pageant of the 
Roses,” he said, setting those 


black reckless eyes of his on mine, 
‘there'll be some trouble starting 
just right after that in this town.” 

And following this remark he 
took up his hat and clapped it on 
that black mop of hair of his and 
went out—thinking he’d shown his 
personal feelings enough, probably, 
for that one seasion 

‘A wounded angel,” as old 
Judge Pendleton said in that pri- 
vate lecture of his on the Illusions 
of Courtship, “is about the most 
ippealing object we have to any 
right-minded young man.” 

I could begin to see then that 
ve had a pretty pronounced case 
of this in our midst; and it began 
to be a serious question already, 
in my mind, just where this matter 
was going to lead us. 

The whispering women, the whole 
pack of reputation hounds, were 
certainly not, could not be, far dis 
tant, with Calvert's own able aid, 
from the trail of the two women 
back through St. Louis to Dell 
County. They were trying now, 
through Calvert, | was quite sure, 
to get in touch with the informa- 
tion that could be had through 
A. Gluber, Costumer. And when 
they once achieved their object and 
began spreading the glad news, 
complications might easily be at 
hand, I could now see—knowing 
Cole Hawkins generally and his 
present state of mind, as I did 
which might be highly unpleasant, 
if not serious, to more parties than 


Vl 


xiv 

WAS not prepared 

be right frank and 
you—for that next turn 
affair took 

The woman, in fact, Mrs 
Fairborn, had seemed in the past 
week or 


though to 
with 
the 


oper 
pen 


that 
this 


30 to be taking on a new 
lease of life. She had said nothing 
definite to me on what was really 
in her mind, but her looks had more 








ate circumstances that are now 
facing us.” 

“You want me to help you, 
ma’am,” I said, checking her finally. 
“So you say.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well then, if I’m going to,” I 
said, ‘I’ll have to ask you, a little 
more in detail, just what your cir- 
cumstances are, I expect. You 
say all you have left now is seventy- 
five dollars?” 

“Yes, sir. Exactly, sir.” 

“In the world?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


“You have no property—any- 
where?” 
“No, sir. Nota dollar. It was 


all disposed of —at the time of the 
trial and since—the last of it. And 
more than that, sir, every other 
morsel of property—every jewel or 
personal ornament I possessed 
all the Fairborn heirlooms—have 
all gone now. You understand, 
sir—everything!” 

I understood. 

“Everything in the world, sir, 
to help—to do what I thought a 
mother should do—to help this 
ungrateful crazy daughter to be 
happy throughout her life.” 

“To help marry her, I under- 
stand you to mean.” 

“Yes, sir. To give her her 
chance—to make a good and honor- 
able marriage—to marry some 
lovely high-bred man, worthy of 
her—of her family—in mind and 
manners and means. To give her 
the circumstances she should have, 
and her mother never did!” 

“And to do that,” I kept on, 
“‘you mortgaged, as I understand 
you, your whole life—your whole 
future!” 

“Exactly, judge. You've told it 
exactly right, sir.”’ 

“And more than that, I expect,” 
I said, drawing her along, “ you’ve 
got this debt, this obligation, still 
to that dressmaker in St. Louis 
that man Gluber—for her dresses.’ 

“Yes, judge. Yes.” 

“Just what was the bargain 
that last one you made with him?” 
I asked her. “‘When you went up 
that last time to St. Louis? You 
signed another note, I assume,” I 
said, when she waited, “‘or some- 
thing of the kind, to take the place 
of your previous obligation to 
him.” 

“Yes, sir, that was it.” 








than once told me, in practically so 
many words: “It’s coming out all 
right, sir 

It was cor equentls with con 


siderable amazement that I beheld 
her walking into my office one mort 


ing in the extraordinary state— especially 


for her—of almost inarticulate excitement 
“Judge, sir,"’ she said to me finally, 
“do you know what's happened, what's 


occurred now, sir? 

And before I could ask her what had she 
had started walking back and forth, back 
and forth, in the limited confines of my 
t tlice 

“What has, 


her finally 


ma’am?”’ I managed to ask 


“That wicked, ungrateful child!” she 
said; and started walking on again, tear- 
ing a small lace handkerchief into strip 
while she did so 


“He's Out Tornight Hunting Young Cupid Calvert — Swearing He's Going to Kilt Him on Sight"’ 


she’s refused him! Not only that. She 
won't even see him. Can't be got to see 
him again!"’ she said, and started on her 
march once more 

The moisture even came out through the 
powder on her vividly contrasted complex- 
ion; I expect she began crying some. There 
were stains of red on her torn handkerchief 
where she dabbed at her eyes. 

“Oh, I never thought—dreamed—it 
would come to this! That a child would 
turn, like this, on the mother that bore 
her—on her own mother—on her own hap- 
piness. I never dreamed that such things 


could be!”’ 


daughter, with the defense and protection 
of this obstinate, wngrateful girl against 
calumny.” 

I waited again. 

“Her family,” she said, ‘is ruined. The 
Fairborns are gone forever—sunk out of 
sight beneath the waves of adversity and 
sorrow, sir, like many another of our first 
families of the South before the war—all 
because of this mad, crazy, ungrateful girl 
of mine. For she is crazy, sir, I believe. 
I firmly believe it, sir!’’ she said, staring 
at me. “If anybody had told me, sir, that 
this was possible a year ago, I would have 
said he was mad.” 





“For a larger sum, maybe,” I 
said, guessing now—to that extent. 
“Well, yes, sir. A little larger.” 

“In what form?” I asked her. 

“It was in the form of a demand note, 
she told me, with an obviously growing re- 
luctance. “But with an understanding 
about it between us.” 

“What understanding?” 

“Well, in the first place, I demonstrated 
to him, judge,”’ she said—“‘I told him what 
you said I might concerning the illegality 
of his claim—what could be done to him 
for his actions. And then I showed him 
that anyhow we had nothing—no money 
we could pay him—nothing beyond the 
dresses he had sold us.” 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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Two thousand branches of American industry have 
placed their stamp of approval on the motor truck. 
They have recognized it as the logical solution of 
the short haul problem—as the efficient and eco- 
iB nomical performer of the tasks that are and always 
have been, unprofitable to the railroad and expen- 
| sive to the shipper. @| And the automotive industry 
has pledged its full support to the continued de- 
velopment of this most important transportation 
iF factor. Red Seal Continental Motors, for instance, 
ze are being installed ia hundreds of thousands of 
the country’s trucks by manufacturers who are 


CONTINENTAL 


Offices: Detroit, U.S. A. 








MOTORS 


Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturers in the World 


(Vontinental Motors 


STANDARD POWER FOR TRUCKS, AUTOMOBILES AND TRACTORS 
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plant finishing four 


willing to pay more for their power plants in 
order that the established efficiency of the motor 
truck may be uphe ‘Id. @Red Seal Continental 
Motors are built in the most completely equipped 
manufacturing plant i in the world—a plant capable 
of answering “Ame ‘rica’s cry for more and better 
transportation equipment. QIt will pay YOU to 
consider the use, or the more extended use, 
of the motor truck in YOUR business. It will 
pay you to look under the hood of the truck 
YOU buy for the generally accepted mark 
of motor quality—the Continental Red Seal. 


CORPORATION 


Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 





Giant milling machines in the Continental 
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Hear my song hits simply fine, 


Hear me sing and laugh and talk, 


Use them for Her Valentine— 
And you'll win Her in a walk 
Al Jolson 


Send Her records that I make, 
And you'll swiftly cease to pine, 
Quickly lose that longing ache— 
For She'll be your Valentine. 
Art Hickman 





Listen to these songs of mine, 
Laugh at all my merry ways 
Let them be Her Valentine— 
And you're sure of happy days 
Nora Bayes 


Send your Girl my latest hits, 
Sung wherever people dine, 
Follow with a ring that fits 
And She'll be your Valentine 
Frank Crumit 


O 
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Give Her my songs of the “ blues 
With a laugh in every line 
And you'll find you cannot lose 
She will be your Valentine 
Marion Harris 


Take my records home tonight 
Let Her hear those songs of mine— 
They will fill Her with delight 
And She'll be your Valentine 
Bert Williams 


Play my records, any one 
Then Her fairy form entwine— 


Let us be your Valentine— 

We will sing and lavgh and play, 
Make the girl you deem divine Long before the dance is done 
Very quickly name the day She will be your Valentine 

Van and Schenck Ted Lewis 


Make Music Your Valentine 


Make music your Valentine message 
to Her. The exc/usive Columbia Rec- 
ords of all these famous popular artists 
are sure to make a prodigious hit every 
time She plays them. 

Columbia Records as Valentines are 
the very latest thing. Your Columbia 
dealer has a supply of artistic Valentine 
envelopes exactly like the one shown 
here. Send Her your musical message 
today. 


CoLuMBIA GRAPHOPHONI 


Canadian Fact 


From the Columbia Grafonola’s re- 
productions She will always get exactly 
the music the artists themselves pro- 
duced on the original wax in the 
Columbia Laboratory—nothing more 
and nothing less. 

With the exclusive Columbia Non Set 
Automatic Stop there's nothing to move 
or set or measure. Never stops before 
it should. Always stops at the very 


end. The climax of convenience. 


> Company, New York 
ory Poront 














You can now sit comfortably while iron- 
ing! This new electric servant adds still 
more to the joy of good housekeeping. 

A turn of the handy switch button, a 
press of the convenient foot-control, and 
your Gainaday Electric Ironer is ready for 
Like twenty hand-irons working 
in unison it quickly disposes of big ironings. 

Skirts, shirts and flat things too — fully 
90 per cent of the ironing — can be handled 
Linens and delicate 





business. 


in one-fourth the time. 
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he Gainaday Jroner 
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pieces take on a splendid newness. The 
whole job of ironing, once the biggest burden 
of the week, has been turned into a light 
and easy task. 

Like the nationally known Gainaday 
Washer this new Ironer is completely guar- 
anteed to live up to the enviable Gainaday 
reputation. 

Do you wish to lighten your housekeep- 
ing? Your reply will bring our new inter- 
esting folder entitled “Like Twenty Irons.” 


PITTSBURGH GAGE & SUPPLY COMPANY Manufacturers 3012 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WASHDAY IRONINGDAY GAINADAY 
Jwo Days Work in One 








Ironer 





This wonderful new ironer 
is direct-driven, which 
means complete elimina- 
tion of all Peles and pul. 
leys. All gears are en 
closed, insuring absolute 
safety to the operator and 
to children. Other advan- 
tages of the Gainaday are 
automatic gas and air mix 
er, swivel casters which 
make iteasily portable, etc. 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

“And so you let him make out a new 
note—is that it?’”’ I asked her. 

“Yes, sir—for a compromise.” 

“Probably fixed over now so it will hold 
legally.” 

“T don’t know about that, sir, but we 
have an understanding between us.” 

“In writing?” I asked. 

“No; verbal, sir. Verbal. But he’s 
fixed so he will carry out our understand- 
ing—he’ll be compelled to by circum- 
stances. Because he can’t do anything 
else. He can’t get janything else from us. 
We haven't got if!’ 

“Just what was it—your understanding 
with this man?” I asked her. 

“Well, I told him what the chances were 
now. How probable it was, if he didn’t 
interfere with us, that Virginia, sir, would 
get married: Would be pretty sure to do 
so—if we were giv en the chance.” 

“To whom?” 

—tothat Mr. Hawkins, probably.” 

“And so he took the chance with you,’ 
I said, “that you’d get the girl married to 
Hawkins- or somebody.” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“In which case he would get a larger 
sum—a larger stake,” I said, seeing the 
thing. “Whereas in the case of failure he 
would still have all he would have had 
before—the right to take back the dresses.”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“With a new form of note—that will be 
better, we can assume, from his stand- 
point.’ 

“No doubt, sir,” 
steadily. 

“It was a good compromise,” 
“T expect, from his standpoint!’’ 
And she didn’t say anything. 

I sat myself then, thinking of the end- 
the narrowing end of the blind alley that 
these two had about reached now—the 
finish of the strange operations of that 
female speculator. 

“You have seventy-five dollars,”’ I said 
to her finally. ‘Enough to pay your 
board at Mrs. Tusset’s two weeks longer, 
maybe. Then what?” 

“T don’t know, sir. 
walk. % 

‘Haven't you a soul—not a relation?” 

“Not a near relation, sir.’ 

“And even the dresses—of the girl—go 
oy to _— as soon as he hears about 

’ I said. 

nf? she nodded, weeping now, with self- 
pity, into her torn and reddened handker- 
chief. 

“Well, madam,” I said at length, “I 
could help you somewhat, I expect, finan- 
cially. You could command me there—to 
some extent.’ 

And at that she did what I expected she 
might do: she jumped up and fought me. 

“No, sir!’ she cried out. “‘No,sir! We 
are no objects of charity, sir. We're. Fair- 
borns!” 

“What is it then?” I asked her. 
is it you believe that I should do?” 

“Just one thing—that’s all, sir. 
just one thing to be done!” 

“ 7 at? ” 


she said, watching me 


I said, 


Unless the side- 


“What 


There’s 


“T want you to consent to see my girl, 
sir. I want you to say that you'll tell her 
what she’s got to do for herself, for every- 
body. To give up her crazy course, sir, 
and act sensible. She respects you, judge. 
She respects your opinion tremendously 
and values your friendship, sir, and she’s 
promised me she would be willing to see 
and talk with you, sir, if you will consent 
to see her and advise with her, sir.” 

“In the first place, madam,” I said, 
“before we go any further, I want to ask 
you a question: Does this young man 
this Hawkins—know all your circum- 
stances—just what you and your daughter 
have—have encountered in the past few 
years?” 

“Do you mean to say, sir,”’ she wanted 
to know—‘‘do you mean to insinuate that 
you think an alliance with my Virginia 
with a Fairborn—would be beneath this 
young man—or anybody in this country, 
sir?” 

“Madam,” I said, “I wasn’t opening up 
just that question. I was just bringing be- 
fore you another question—of fact and of 
policy—which sooner or later you and your 
daughter will have to look in the face: 
That sooner or later this man, if he marries 
your daughter, will have to know the cir- 
cumstances of your daughter— that whole 
matter of the Pitman trial.’ 

She gave a start when I said this. 

“What do you know about that?” she 
inquired, looking up quickly. 





“Only what you 
ter—informed me}; 
quent informant has told me.’ 

“There was nothing—against Vi irginia— 


and later your daugh- 
and what one subse- 


absolutely. Even the jury ——~-” she 
started. 
“T understand that,’ I told her. ‘All 


that I was directing your attention to at 
this time was that very soon now the de- 
tails are pretty mighty sure to be known 
here. I have said nothing whatever my- 
self, naturally, of what I know—to a living 
soul--but I have reason to believe that 
others ——-”’ 

“That Calvert!” she said, going straight 
to the mark. 

——are making inquiries—inSt. Louis 
and very likely in Dell County—that in a 
very short time now will doubtless produce 
results; and then, naturally, this young 
man Hawkins would know.” 

“What difference would it make with 
that harum-scarum boy?” 

“It might make a heap of difference, 
ma’am,” I said. ‘‘You can’t tell. Espe- 
cially if he knew that you-all had been 
keeping the thing from him.” 

“He'd marry her to-morrow,” 

“He might,” I admitted. 

“That's what he wanted her to do 
begged her to. To run off with him in that 
car of his and get married on the spot 
and she wouldn’t do it. And now she 
won’t even see him. She's afraid to, he’s 
so crazy over her. He might drag her 
away with him anyway.”’ 

“Now then, there’s a second thing,’”’ I 
told her. ‘The real main reason I can’t in- 
terfere, or anyone else—or have any right 
to. I certainly myself can’t be a party, 
madam, to a bargain to sell a girl—for you 
or}Mr. Gluber or for the sake of any circum- 
stances—no matter how desperate they are; 
to fore e your daughter to marry a man she 
doesn’t like!” 

“But that’s it!” she said, starting up 
like a wild woman. “That’s what’s so 
crazy about the whole thing!’’ 

“What?” 

““What she says. What she’s doing. The 
reason she gives for not marrying him!” 

“What reason?” 

“Because she loves him!” 

“Won't marry him,” I said, 
she loves him?” 

“‘She’s mad, that’s all,” said her mother. 
“She's raving crazy. I think sometimes I 
am—or will be pretty quick!” she cried out, 
starting tearing at the reddened shreds of 
her handkerchief. 

I quieted her down finally, and told her 
I would see the girl—if she wanted to call. 

I sat there, when she had restored her 
complexion and straightened her hat and 
gone, reflecting deeply on where her tor- 
tuous path was taking her—and her extraor- 
dinary statement concerning the attitude 
of the girl—her alleged refusal to marry the 
man she loved because she loved him! 


she said. 


“because 


xv 


HE girl was in to see me about half past 
three or four o’clock that very evening 
dressed up again in one of the gayest of her 

mortgaged gowns. 

“Did you want to see me, judge?” she 
asked me. 

Her face was changed—her whole ap- 
pearance. She had, it looked to me, more 
go, more determination to her than I had 
ever seen in her before. 

I always want to see you, Virginia,” I 
told her. “‘You’re quite a pleasant thing 
to look at. don’t get many ornaments 
like you in this old dust heap of an office.” 

“Judge,” she told me, right away, 

apologizing with her voice, “I didn’t mean 
to be impertinent, sir, but mother did say 
you'd like to see me if I’d come in.’ 

“T would, yes, Virginia—if you'd like to 
see me.” 

“T always want to do that, judge,”’ she 
told me. 

“Sit down, daughter,” I told her. “ Let’s 
have an old-time chat. It won’t do either 
one of us any harm, I expect.” 

She sat down opposite me, in that light- 
colored gown with big flowers on it. She 
had more color in her face than I ever saw 
her have—partly maybe from the rose 
color that the under part of the brim of her 
great hat had on it. 

“T thought maybe I could help you a 
little,” I said; “‘but I might be mistaken. 
If I could, I'd like to.” 

“T know that, judge,” she said. “And 
I appreciate it, and I want you to know 
I do too. Go ahead,” she said—‘ what- 
ever you want. If you want to say any- 
thing, or ask anything, go ahead, sir.” 
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“I'd like to ask you one or two things,” 
I told her, “if they’re not of too personal a 
nature.” 

“Go ahead, judge—just as far as you 
want to,” she said, settling herself down 
and looking at me in the face. 

She looked different to me; her whole 
way of acting was different from that cold, 
impassive White Shoulders I used to watch 
sitting round at Mrs. Tusset’s. 

It was a change for the better, that was 
certain. 

ip m mt rg off taking you at your 
word,” I said 

“Go ahead.” 

“Your mother told me,” I said then, 

“that you’d just had a proposal of _mar- 
riage from. a young friend of mine.’ 

‘Yes, sir,”’ she said. 

The color in her face now wasn’t all a 
reflection from that rose-colored lining in 
her hat. But she kept her eyes right up to 
mine. 

“And you refused him.” 

“Yes, sir,” she said, keeping her voice 
and eyes steady. 

“I’m sorry for that,” I told her, looking 
up at her suddenly. “T expect it’s because 
you couldn’ t bring yourself to fall in love 
with him?’ 

Her eyes dropped down at this and her 
face got redder than ever. 

“No, sir,” she answered me in a low, dis- 
tinct voice. “‘That wasn’t it.” 

“What your mother said can’t be true, 
can it?” I went on after a minute. “It 
can’t be that you love him—like she said 
you did.” 

“Judge,” she said in a slow, serious voice, 
oe up again, “if you want the truth 
I do 
“And you won't marry him 
said.” 

“No, sir.” 

“For that reason she gave. 
you do love him—or so she says. 
correct?” 

“Yes, sir,”” she answered. 
rect, judge.” 

“You love him,” I said over again, ‘‘and 
you won’t marry him—for that reason! Is 
that it?” 

nl Yes 

_ hy not, ma’am?” I asked her. 
“How do you reconcile those statements; 
or are you Just plain crazy?” 

“No, sir,” she said very quietly. “I’m 
not crazy. I can’t—that’s all. You 
wouldn’t. No one could. Why, judge, 
don’t you see?” 

“See what, ma’am?”’ I asked her. 

“Suppose, judge,” she said, “you your- 
self had the best friend in the world— we'll 
just say! Would you ever think in the 
world, judge, of swindling, of cheating 
him?” 

“C heating him?” 

“Yes, sir, Cheating him with the biggest 
fraud in the whole wide world, sir.’ 

“What fraud’s that? What are you driv- 
ing at?”’ I asked her. 

“Is there any bigger fraud or harm that 
anybody could put on anybody else than a 
swindle and fraud in his wife? Is there 
anything possible where you could harm 
anybody as much as that?” 

I sat stock-still, looking at her. 

“ Judge,”’ she said, “I’m a swindle from 
top to toe, sir. My name, the very clothes 
on my back—everything about me. I’m 
just a swindle, sir, all over. But I ain’t 
that much of a swindle, sir. I won't 
swindle the person I love. I’m not sunk 
that low, sir. 

“ Look here, Virginia,” I started out, 
“that ain’t the reasonable common-sense 
way to look = 

“Why not?” she broke in on me. She 
talked now like a different girl—-sharp and 
quick and alive. That was it—like a girl 
brought to life. “Why not?” she had to 
know from me. “The fact is you are the 
one that wants to turn round and be prac- 
tical.” 

“How so?” I asked her. 

“Isn’t it certain sure almost is there 
any doubt in the world—that it’s all com- 
ing out now in a week or two about us 
what we've been? Our money’s gone, for 
one thing; and for another, | know—I'm 
just as certain as I'm sitting here—that all 
those folks at the boarding house that are 
peeking round and trying to hunt out 
something against us—and have been now 
ever since that Victory Day-—are just get- 
ting where they’re going to find out. In 
not longer than a week or two. No, sir. 
In not longer than that it’s got to be public 
property about us.” 

“Well, suppose it is?”’ I said. 


like she 


Because 
Is that 


“That's cor- 
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“Supposing it is?”’ she said back. “* What 
kind of a wife would I make for any man? 
What kind of a feeling would he have for 
me then when he knew? Especially Cole 
Hawkins!” 

“T’'m not so sure about that,” I told her, 
“Not about Cole Hawkins.” 

“Tam,” she replied. “And you are. And 
you know it. There's nothing that would set 
anybody in the world back with him as much 
as one thing thinking that they had fooled, 
swindled or lied to him. You know that 
just as well as I do.” 

“Look here,”’ I said, going on combating 
her—trying to. “Do you think that Cole 
Hawkins is in any kind of position to 
criticize? Do you think Cole Hawkins has 
been better than you have?” 

“No, sir,” she told me. “I think he’s 
been a thousand times worse in a lot of 
ways. He’s told me practically all about 
himself. But he’s never been tricky or de- 
ceiving, sir. That isn’t him.” 

“Well, then,” I argued, “if that’s the 
way you feel, why don’t you do this: Why 
don’t you just do as he did, apparently 
come right out straight and tell him your 
story? You told it all to me,” I said, 

“didn’t you?” 

She nodded, looking at me. 

“Tt didn’t strike me as such a horrible 
revelation of sin,’’ I said, smiling at her. 
“And I'm willing to guarantee it won’t him, 
either.” 

“What do you mean? 

“IT mean for you to go to him 
did to you, evidently.” 

“Go to him?” she said. ‘‘And tell him 
that I want to explain to him—myself? 
Judge,”’ she said, “it’s easy to see you 
ain't a woman by just the way you look 
at things. No woman—no girl could go t ) 
aman and explain about herself so’s a man 
would take her. And, besides, judge,”’ she 
said, sitting up straighter, “I wouldn't 
marry him anyhow—putting that all one 
side.”’ 

“Why not?” I said to her, smiling 
again—trying to. “Is this because you 
love him too? Because you don't feel you 
are good enough for that wild boy—Cole 
Hawkins?” 

“Yes, sir, itis. That’s just what it is.’ 

“What have you done compared to him,” 
I asked her—“‘ever?” 

“I'll tell you what. I'll tell you why. 
You can say what you want to, sir, a man’s 
different from a woman. More is expected 
of her. And I don't think it’s bad to say so. 
It’s a compliment in a kind of way—to the 
woman.” 

She sat still then for a few minutes; and 
I with her. 

“I've thought a lot about that, 
naturally,” she said, “since that trial; and 
I know I'm right. A real wife is just one 
thing—she’s pure white or she’s nothing. 
She can’t be a little damaged or a little 
soiled. She's got to be white clear through 
all over—or she’s just nothing at all. And 
it don’t make any difference either-—if she 
isn’t white—about just how the spots got 
there. They're there just the same. You 
never get them out. Only a miracle could,” 
she said, talking slower and opening and 
clenching her hands, and then stopping 
talking entirely for a minute. 

‘No, sir. No, sir,”’ she said, starting up 
from her silence again after a little bit. 
“If I could cleanse myself, if I could only 
make myself clean—from all I’ve been 
through.” 

“For no fault of yours 
said. 

“That makes no difference, judge. It’s 
there. It’s there. And it will never quite 
come off. Only a miracle could do that, 
sir. And miracles don’t happen any longer. 
And I certainly am not going to bring that 
kind of a wife te Cole Hawkins. Let alone 
go and tell him about it. Explain myself. 
Go through that—that torture, judge-—for 
nothing!” 

“You're just plain crazy, that’s all,” I 
told her. “ You're ~~ a crazy young fool. 
Two of you,” I said. “I’ve lived some years 
and I've seen some crazy boys and girls 
and men and women in love; but I never 
saw anything crazier or more ridiculous 
than you two. 

“First him,” I said, when she didn’t an 
swer, “coming in here, mooning round, 
talking to me, scared to death, because he 
knows he isn’t fit for you!” 

“Did he tell you that, judge?” she said 
in a quick, eager voice 

“Yes, ma’am,” I told her, “a hundred 
times. In more ways than speech. And 
now you come here trying to tell me the 
same thing. You talk about the illusions 


?”’ she asked me. 
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judge, 


absolutely,” I 
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Out of the hills 


Krom a thousand mountain springs gush forth 
pure life-giving waters to form rivulets and brooks 
and finally to be in great reservoirs for 
public water sup plies. 


stored 


I very pre caution 1s ti iken to prov ide pure drink 
ing water for people living in cities. Nothing is 
more important. In some instances whole villages 
have been razed and wiped off the map to protect 
the watershed of great communities. 


But do you do your part? 
In your home, office or workshop, whether you 
live in city or country, do you pollute pure water 
with germ-laden ice or contaminate it by placing 
it in unsanitary coolers coated with slime or alive 
with germs? 


XK CENTURY” 
OOLER 


These coolers enable you to have drinking water in 
just as pure and health-giving condition as when it 
gushes from the springs in the everlasting hills. In 
the “XXth Century” Cooler the water is cooled in a 
white porcelain jar and drawn through a non-clogging, 
non-dripping push faucet. The ice container is made 
f “Fibrotta”, a non-conducting material that keeps 
cold in and heat out. In ice alone the 
“XXth Century” soon pays for itself. 

Not all coolers with an inverted water bottle are 
“XXth Century” Coolers. Whether a spring water 
company supplies your cooler or whether you buy it 


“XXth Century” 


saving 


yourself, be sure of the name 

C & H” Dispensers for beverages are built on the 
same sanitary principles as ““X Xth Century” Coolers. 
The soft-drink dealer who beverages from 

C & H” Dispensers is protecting your health. For 
that reason alone you should patronize him. “C & H” 
Dispensers combine the same ice saving, time saving 
features as “ XXth Century” Coolers. 

We also make pails, waste baskets, umbrella jars, spit- 
toons, sealed liquid measures, funnels, baby baths, etc., of 
“Fibrotta”, It 1s a seamless mahogany-colored ware, excep- 
tionally durable and sanitary. Ask your dealer for “ Fibrotta” 
pails for home use and our keelers which are used as dish pans. 

Write for our “ XXth Century” Cooler, 
Dispenser and “ Fibrotta”’ ware Catalog 
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and delusions and catalepsies of youth!”’ 
| I told her, arguing my case. “Here’s the 
height of it. You can imagine how it looks 
to a person of my age, who's witnessing it. 
Two crazy young fools with happiness just 
at their finger tips—for the grasping—and 


| both backing and refusing and shying away. 


| minute or so, in a low voice. 


| did you do that night 


Because,” 
too much 
“T can’t 


I said, “they love each other— 
to marry!” 

-that’s all,” she said, after a 
“It’s no use 
talking now. That’s all settled, sir.” 

“Tell me,” I asked, thinking, “‘just what 
~at that proposal he 
made to you—or was it night?’ 

“Yes, sir. It was night. We were out 
driving together.” 

“As usual. And he asked you to marry 
him?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

tight away, I expect. That would be 
about like him. He’d want to tear away 
right off with you to the end of the world.” 

“He would have run away, right there, 
I suppose,” she said, ‘““and married me—if 
I'd let him.’ 

“He’ s justa little bit impatient by na- 
ture,’ ’ I told her, “‘in some ways!” 

“Yes, sir, he is,”’ she said, and smiled—a 
little small fraction of a smile. 

“And you refused him.” 

“I did—yes.’ 

“How hard? 
final was this thing?” I asked her. 
what I’m aiming at.” 

“It was pretty mighty final, judge,” she 
said. “I told him I never could marry him 
under any circumstances. I was sorry. 
liked him a heap. But I couldn’t marry 
him ever. And 

“And what then?” I asked, prompting 


How definitely? How 
“That's 


her. 


“And when he insisted—on knowing 
why, and all that—I told him I expected 
we'd better not ride together any more. 
I thought it would be better all round—if 


| we stopped seeing each other at all.” 


| for show. 


“Seeing each other at all!’’ I repeated 
after her. 

Her face got white again now—white as 
it had always been before—and then red, 
with a great flush and rush of red. 

“Oh, judge,” she said in a sudden louder 
voice, “can’t you see? The only thing I 
want now in the whole world, sir? Can't 
you help me to get it— in some way?” 

“What?” I asked, staring at her—that 
look in her face. 

“To get away, sir. 
away. Now!” 

“Where would you go?”’ I asked her. 
“What would you do?”’ 

“IT don’t know, sir,” she said. ‘“‘That’s 
what I thought maybe you might tell me. 
Isn’t there some place, sir,”’ she said, 
“some work somewhere that I could get 
out and do? Isn’t there, sir? I'd be not 
much good, sir, at first. I never was, sir. 
I was bred and reared for something else 
But I'd work—I’d work my 
I'd learn. I can 


To leave town right 


fingers to the bone, sir. 
promise you, sir.”’ 

“Why, yes,” I told her. “I expect— 
somewhere—I would know somebody.” 

“Could you get me, do you think, to 
some great big city, sir, like New York or 
Cc hic ago?” 

“Why,” L asked her, ‘ 
to start with?” 

“Only this,”’ she said: “There wouldn’t 
be anybody who would know me there. I 
could start over—as something new.” 

“You want to go and bury yourself, deep 


‘such a large order 


| in several million folks, so you'll never be 


| seen? 


| won't! 
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“By anybody that ever knew me.” 

“Well, it might be done, I expect,” I 
said, thinking without any great enthu- 
siasm about her alone inacity. ‘But there 
are a number of things to be considered 
first. What about your mother?” 

Her hands dropped back into her lep. 

“She might go and live with Robert Lee 
somewhere—when he comes out,’’ she sug- 
gested. 

She sprang up suddenly then, her eyes 
dilated. 

“But anyhow—no matter what,” she 
cried, “I can’t stay here any longer. I 
She can’t expect me to do that 
I'll do anything—anything! But 
not a min- 


again. 
I won't stay here any longer 


| ute!” she said, her big eyes opening still 





more. 

“Why,” I asked her, “must you go this 
minute? Is there any reason that you 
know—that’s new?” 


“It’s all coming out now—any time!” 
she said. 
“It hasn’t yet,” I told her. 
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“Oh, judge,” she said, “can’t you see? 
Can’t you see yet? I can’t stay here. I 
can’t stay here and go through—all that— 
degradation—and shame, sir, now! Be- 
fore him!” 

She broke down then—sat down again, 
with her big fancy hat down on my old 
desk, against some sheepskin statute books. 

“Don’t take on so, Virginia,” I said, 

patting her on herarm. “Don’t, daughter, 
it ain’t necessary. And it won’t do you 
one particle of good. You let me think it 
over—till to-morrow or the next day. You 
come here, say, the day after to-morrow 
about four o’clock in the evening, and we'll 
see. 
“You see, don’t you, judge?” she told 
me, sitting up finally. ‘“That’s one thing. 
I can’t be here and face him—ever see him 
again—after he learns—about everything! 
How I’ve deceived him—all about my 
following him, deceiving him. I’ve got to 
be spared that, anyhow. That would be 
worse than death, a heap.” 

“Virginia,” I said, when she straightened 
herself up and got herself together again, 
“I want to tell you something, daughter. 
You're starting out right, ma’am. You’ve 
got the real material right there in you. 
You’re making too much of this,” I said. 
“If you were ten times worse than you 
are—if you were as bad as you think you 
are even—you'd be a splendid fine woman. 
And now, if you only have half a chance, 
you'll be one of the finest I ever knew. And 
I’m going to see you have a chance, ma’am, 
some day. And meanwhile I’m going to 
say now to you I’m proud of you and I’m 
glad to know you and be counted among 
your friends, ma’am, and I’ m going to ask 
you to shake hands on that.’ 

She flushed up. That pleased her, I could 
see that. 

“ Texpect, consideringeverything, judge,” 
she told me, “you're entitled to more’n 
that, sir.” 

And she came right over to me, and I 
took advantage of my privilege—to my 
great satisfaction. 

“Come round the day after to-morrow 
evening, about four o’clock,’”’ I told her. 
“I’m kind of busy to-morrow, but by that 
time I’ll try and work out some way to help 
you. Don’t you fret. We'll fix it somehow.” 


xvi 


E DID not either of us suspect, natu- 

rally, at that time, just how much those 
next two days were destined to bring forth. 
Though now, after the event, of course, I 
look back upon the history of that next 
forty-eight hours, as Sam Barsam would 
say, as perhaps the most perfervid period 
in my autobiography. 

The excitement began that evening, 
when I was down in my office after dinner 
and along about eight o’clock Cole Haw- 
kins came drifting in. I could see right off 
he had been drinking again. 

“H’lo, judge,”’ he said, flinging himself 
down into a chair. 

“Hello, Cole,” I told him. 

Then he sat there a minute or so without 
speaking, looking at me with those bold 
black eyes, under his heavy black eyebrows. 

“You know that girl,’ he asked me 
finally, “ up at your boarding house that 
I’ve been going round with some lately — 
Miss Fairborn?’ 

“Yes, sir,” I said, watching him, “I ex- 
pect I do.” 

“She’s turned me down.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that,”’ I said. 

“So’m I,” he answered, talking brief, 
the way he did when he was getting drunk 
and ugly. 

“T thought maybe she’d take you and 
make a man out of you, Cole,” I told him 

“To hell with me!”’ he said. “I’m noth- 
ing; and never have been. And she did 
just right to push me back. I ain’t fit for 
her to walk on—and never was. But 
there’s one thing I wanted to ask you 
about.” 

“Fire ahead,” I told him. 

“Did you ever hear lately that she and 
her mother were going to leave town right 


“T just saw her mother yesterday,” I 
told him, lying as little as I could, “and 
she didn’t say anything. I should say she 
=. figuring on staying—for all she told 


“Well, they ain’t. They’re going, I 
understand,” he told me. 

“Is that so?” I answered. 
something sudden.” 

“It is,” he said right off, “‘or that’s the 
way I get it. Now look here, judge,” he 
(Continued on Page 81) 
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A Record of Saving Proved by Performance 


—and proved by owners themselves hauling capacity loads with their 
Traffic Trucks in Kentucky, South Carolina, Missouri, Utah, Ohio, Texas, 
Iowa, New York, California, Illinois, Louisiana and Kansas. 

During a recent test to determine how economically Traffic Trucks in 
use throughout the country were being operated while hauling 4,000-Ib. 
loads, the owners in the various States above mentioned returned 
sworn affidavits which emphatically prove that the Traffic, the lowest 
priced 4,000-Ib. capacity truck in the world, presents a surprisingly 
large saving in operation, as well as saving hundreds of dollars in first cost. 


The average in all States was 1234 miles to the gallon of gasoline! 


The degree of oil consumption was as low as !% pint for 70 miles. 


This record of results for efficiency and economy in the hands of their- 
owners firmly establishes Traffic’s supremacy for low cost of operation 


—it is lowest in first cost and lowest in last cost. Write for catalog. 
Wire today. 


Dealers: There is some valuable territory available. 


> Satisfy yourself that the Traffic represents the 
most remarkable truck value in existence. Study 
the Traffic chain. 


. Traffic Motor Truck Corporation, St. Louis, U.S. A. re 


Largest exclusive builders of 4,000-lb. capacity trucks in the world 
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At a time when every dollar must count! 


When a user of office equipment compares the work of typewriters on a dollar 
and cents basis the Royal is the natural, almost inevitable selection. | 


The Royal Typewriter can improve every letter that you send out. It can make 

each letter more nearly accomplish the purpose for which it is intended: . If you 
wish to convey a sales argument, the Royal Typewriter improves the presentation 
of that sales argument. If you wish to establish the credit, prestige and stability 
of your organization it will help in that direétion, also. In short, the Royal 
Typewriter improves the result-getting power of correspondence—-EVERY letter 
through EVERY channel and avenue of your business. 


What is such a machine worth to you?’ On a basis of finer work, alone —the 
force and effect that it will add to your correspondence—the Royal is a superior 


value. After you have compared, also, the greater durability, adaptability, speed 
and ease of operation, there should be no question in your mind as to the reasons \ 
for Royal superiority. A brief trial‘is thoroughly convincing. Phone your nearest 2. 
Royal ‘office today for a demonstration. ; 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Royal Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, N. Y. ) 
* WB EWRI TERS Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
said, getting his whisky breath up a little 
nearer to me; “‘now I’m going to ask you 
something, and I want you to tell me right. 
For I believe there’s some special reason 
for this thing— their deciding to go so sud- 
den—if that’s right. You know how that 
crowd—that cackling hen yard in the front 
parlor of Mrs. Tusset’s—were talking and 
squawking about her when that thing 
happened — after that day of the Rose 
Pageant.” 

“I do. Yes, sir.” 

“Without a word of truth or substantia- 
tion about any part of it—except that they 
made up a parcel of lies and told them 
till they believed them. = 

“T believe you're right about that,” I 
said. 

“TI know I’m right, judge. You may 
think I’m a fool and I’m prejudiced be- 
cause I went and fell in love with the 
girl. But let me tell yousomething. I know. 
I’m no fool—if I do act that way mostly. 
I don’t need any diagram of the inside of 
the soul of a girl or a man either, to know 
them. I know what I’m talking with, 
after just a little—and so do you; when 
they’re real and when they’re just shoddy. 
And there’s the finest, straightest-eyed girl 
you'll meet in all your days. I ain’t been so 
particular in my company with women as 
I might have been, maybe, for my own 
good. But just the same I know a good 
woman and respect her when I meet her 
none the less for all that—more, I expect!” 

“T don’t doubt it,”’ I told him 

And then he went on—as the young are 
apt to do—on the merits of their particular 
illusion in the way of women. 

“Tt isn’t only that,” he said. “I’m not 
fooling myself. After all the talk about this 
girl at first, naturally, I watched her and I 
tried her out. You take the way she acts 
when you're on the road—taking a chance 
with a machine—up against some sharp 
corner in driving—that’s where you can 
tell real folks, when they’re in a corner. 
Not a squeal, not a whimper out of her 
when the rest of them would be squawking 
their fool heads off. There’s a girl that’s 
white straight through. I know it. She 
couldn’t trick or deceive you if she wanted 
to. She wouldn’t know how.” 

I moved just a little at that, recalling, 
naturally, what the girl herself had been 
saying to me not four hours before from 
the same position—the same chair—about 
white wives and dec ‘eiv ing and herself. 

“No, sir,”’ he said. ‘“There’s a girl some 
fine man will get sometime, and she’ll de- 
serve him. She’s had a lot of trouble in her 
life, judge, that girl. I know that—though 
she never would tell me what it was. She 
wouldn’t. She isn’t the kind that would 
holler. But that mother of hers is con- 
cerned in it—any fool can see that—what 
she’s tried to do with her. Ain’t she the 
devil—that woman?” 

“The illusions of one generation always 
look a little odd to the next one,” I told 
him, “especially the styles it likes its women 
served in.” 

“You're probably right, judge,” he told 
me, giving me a stare, “though I don’t 
know what you mean.” 

“All you’ve got to do is to look at the 
fashion plates and read the talk of the 
women in the novels of the time of the Civil 
War and after,” I said, “‘to see—when your 
mother and dunts were at the height of 
their illusions. The women of one genera- 
tion are queer sights to the next one. 
don’t know anything that styles change 
quicker in than in women—not only their 
clothes but themselves—the kind of soul 
it’s fashionable for a woman to have.” 

“You're probably right, judge,’’ he said, 
giving me that fixed, indifferent stare under 
his black hair and eyebrows. “I never was 
great on speculating on such things. I 
ain’t got the head to, I reckon.” 

“All I wanted to say was,”’ I told him, 
“that the mother is very likely acting ac- 
cording to her lights—even if you and I 
don’t fancy them.” 

“Let it go at that,” he said. “‘But here, 
what I want to ask to-night—I’m trying 
to find out just what’s behind their getting 
out of town so sudden and unexpected 
if that story’s true. It might be there was 
some new lying scandal from that crowd up 
at your place. Those educated hens and 
that king of the hen yard—that Cupid 
Calvert. I wanted to find that out. Be- 
cause if there is,’’ he said, ‘‘lemme tell you 
something, judge: There’ s going to be some 
fireworks start—some doings they'll want 
to put in when they’re writing up ‘the town 
history.” 
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“Let me tell you something now,” I 
said: “I don’t know anything about what 
you claim here. My belief is that there’s 
nothing new of that kind. If there is I 
haven’t heard it. You’re getting suspi- 
cious, the way you're apt to when you’re like 
this—when you’re drinking. I tell you now, 
son, straight,” I said to him, “I’m sorry 
to see it. You haven’t been like this for 
weeks. And if this girl has had something 
to do with pulling you up—as I more than 
suspect she has—I’m twice sorry that 
she’s through with you.” 

“To hell with me!” he said. “What do 
I amount to? I’m just a discard—all 
round!”’ 

And he went out after that—with his 
hat pulled down low over his ugly eyes. 

The next development in that somewhat 
memorable forty-eight hours came that 
next morning. I was surprised in the 
middle of the morning to see Cupid Calvert 
coming in my office door. I knew then 
there must be some pressing news to com- 
municate. 

“T was just passing by, judge,” he told 
me, “and I thought I'd run in and tell you 
something new—something real rich and 
riotous.” 

“What's that?” 

“Eureka, judge!”’ he said, taking out a 
large, blue, strong-smelling letter from his 
pocket and waving it. “‘Eureka—which is 
the French for follow little Cupid and see!” 

“See what?” 

“You know the dope we've all been look- 
ing for?’’ 

“Which?” I asked him. 

“About Snowy Shoulders and the Cock- 
atoo.” 

I didn’t say a word. But I didn’t have to. 

“T’ve got it right here. It’s a screamer, 
judge.” 

“Where'd you get it? Where'd you run 
it down finally?” | asked, studying him. 

“There’s a girl I met here—going through 
in an opera com any,” he informed me. 
“*She lived in St. Louis, I remembered,” he 
said, waving his letter. 

“T might have known,” I said. ‘My 
nose might have told me. It smells like 
somebody had opened a bottle of cologne 
water in here.” 

“It’s a frantic tale, judge,” 
“You'll enjoy hearing it.” 

And he went on and gave me the outline 
of the situation in St. Louis—the relation 
of the women to that Gluber, the dress- 
maker. 

“You know what they are,” he said, “‘if 
you go into a certain class of life in a big 
city. Those fellows like that do business 
with flashy shopgirls and theatrical folks 
and mechanics’ wives—and some others 
we won't mention. Especially sonte others.” 

“Women that have got more ambition 
to show themselves off than they have 
sense,”’ I said. 

“Right, judge. He sells them flashy 
stuff at three and four profits and trusts 
to his wits and his system for getting it all 
in. They've got a great system, fellows like 
that. He has.” 

“A system?”’ I repeated. 

“No set thing, only holds of different 
kinds that he’s got on the different kinds of 
women.” 

“Blackmail,” I said, “for instance?” 

“Yes. Fear—of one thing or another. 
That somebody else will get to know some- 
thing about them or that they’ve done—or 
just the fact that they’re spending money. 
He scares women—that’s his business 
till they pay him. He has been at it for 
years. He’s got them down cold—all kinds. 
He has had them by the thousands—he 
runs a little women’s hell of his own, with 
branches in half a dozen cities. A nice 
profitable little women’s hell. And he’s 
the king of it. And they all shake and 
whimper when he gets after them.”’ 

“IT wish we had had him down here,” I 
told him, “just after the old war, when we 
got loose and well fixed to deal with that 
kind of cattle for ourselves. But look here,” 
I said, trying him out to see, “ what else is 
there in this? Did you get any information 
about what hold it was—just—that this 
sweet-faced, sweet-minded dressmaker had 
on these two?” 

“You mean that anonymous letter 
that Pitman murder thing?’ 

~ on.” 

“No, sir, I haven’t, judge,”” he told me. 
“That’s coming later. Our eminent de- 
tective force is working on that now, sir.” 

“Tsee. IT understand,” I told him. “And 
now you've acquainted me with that fact, 
let me tell you something— give you some 
advice—that may or may not be of some 


he said. 
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use to you. But it’ ul come cheap. It won't 
“' 7 anything. 
yhat’s that?” 


“If I was you,” I told him, “I don’t be- 


lieve I'd go peddling round that news 


much. 

“Why not?” 

“Not so’s it might get back to Cole 
Hawkins, anyway. 

“Oh,” he said, with a big gleaming grin 
on his round face, “now you mention that, 
judge, I’ve got some more news for you. 


That’s off, I believe. I believe there’s some | | 


row between those two!’ 

“You don’t mean it?” I said. 

“Yes, sir, judge,”’ he informed me. ‘The 
Night Riders seem to have split up and 


gone out of business. The last night or two | 


Snowy Shoulders has been staying at home 
and Cole Hawkins has been out tearing 


round alone. Have you heard about last 


night os 

“He’s been drinking again. He was out 
till midnight in that child of hell, raging 
up and down the road. Starting his old 
game— wiping the mud guards off the road 


hogs—or the ones he claims are lying over | 
too much on the other man’s side of the 


road.” 
“They don’t on his much, I expect.’ 
“No. But he disciplines them for the 
others. You know how—and how as good 
a driver as he is can manage to put the 
other fellow in wrong. He'll kill somebody 
some a day. before he's through. ” 
I said, “I’m afraid so myself. 


But bs me tell you something more. He | 


may be off with that girl—like you say 
but I'd still be a little cautious and con- 


servative about having any remarks about | 


her or her affairs get back to him as startin 
and originating from me So wrene’ if 
was in your place. I may 
just telling you how I'd feel myself.” 
“Don't you worry, judge,” 
“You know what he is,” I warned him, 
“when he’s like this. What he’s done two 
or three times already in this town—when 
he took a fancy against one or two.” 
“He's a murderer, that’s what he is,’ 
said Calvert. “Somebody ought to put 
him back of the bars.” 
“T was just telling you,”’ I said to him. 
“Twanttotell you something too, judge,”’ 
—— told me. 


a went on then, out to other places. I 
could imagine just about how long what 
I'd said would keep him from circulating 
his new information, especially among the 
whispering women at the boarding house 

It was night again, the next night, when 
the next step came. 


oe wron I'm | 


said Cupid. | 


“T wasn’t born yester- | 


I was in my office | 


reading again when this man I knew came | 


rushing in. 
“You know what's happened to-night, 
judge?"’ he asked me, all out of breath. 
“No, sir. What has?” I said, looking up 
at him 


“You know about Cole Hawkins—how | 
he’s been drinking again the last few days?”’ | 


“T heard so, sir. Yes, sir.’ 

“He's out to-night hunting young Cupid 
Cc alvert— swearing he’s going to kill him on 
sight.” 

I got up on my feet. “You don’t mean 
that?” I said, sitting back again. 

“T do, judge. I mean just that. And 


you know what that signifies—when he | 


gets that way! 
“T can reason it out,” 
what's the matter?” 
what he knew—what had come out so far. 
“T don’t know,” he said. 
seems to know. 


I said. “But 


I asked him, to see | 


“Nobody | 
Only some claim it’s got | 


something to do with that girl up at your | 


boarding house—that Fairborn girl, who 
made suc h a breakdown at the last Rose 
Page ant.’ 

‘Where's Calvert?’ I asked him. “What 
are they doing about him? 

‘They've got him out of the way, 
judge—for to-night!” 

“That’s good,” I said. 

“Look here, judge,”’ he said to me then. 
“We can’t have this thing going on in this 
town—a shooting, like way back, years 
ago.” 

“No, sir,”’ I said. 
myself.” 

“And you're the man to stop it, 
me. ‘You’ ve got to go to Cole and hold 
him off. You're the only man in the county 
that’s got any influe nce with him.’ 

“T'll go, I expect,’ * I said, 
I can do, anyway.” 

So I got my hat and went out. 


TO BE CONCLUDED) 


“T don’t say we can 


*hetold | 


“and see what | 












For Use 
On the Farm 


Sand paper, like a hammer 
or a saw, is a necessity on 
every farm. 

For preparing the surface of 
milk cans and pails before 
soldering; “prettying up” 
live-stock for showing; for 
keeping implement parts in 
working order; for carpenter 
work or before painting or 
varnishing—use sand paper. 


Buy it in handy form—those 
Utility packages of “3-M” 
sand paperare just the things. 
They cost only ten cents in 
the U. S., and they contain 
twenty sheets, graded fine to 
coarse, cut toa most conven- 
ient size. 
Buy a package with a can of 


paint, atany paint, hardware 
or genegal store. 


MADE BY 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


“Prepare the Surface” 
with 
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SPECIFIED: GOODYEAR BELTS 

















Blueprint sketches and inset photographs of Goodyear Belt in- 
stallations in the service of typical industries where the Goodyear 
Plant Analysis Plan has demonstrated the genuine economy 
of consistent, maximum production at lowest ultimate cost 
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It is seven years now since the first 


Goodyear Belts went into service in 
the factories and on the farms. At 
the very beginning, when the idea of 
supplying industry with this belting 
was conceived, the sales report, of 
course, stood at zero. Last year, dur- 
ing one single month, more than a 
million feet of Goodyear transmission 
and conveyor belting was sold. 


This record of achievement is a story 


of triumph for an idea and an ideal. It 
is based in part on the demonstrated 
soundness of the Goodyear Analysis 
Plan, whereby every Goodyear Belt is 
specified to the duty required of it. 
And this success also is based on the 
equally demonstrated fact that these 
belts are better belts. 


With the development of the Goodyear 


Analysis Plan came the institution of 
the G. T. M.— Goodyear Technical 
Man. The G.T. M. is an expert on 
belting. He studies every belting prob- 
lem with a view to specifying not just 
“a belt,” but “just the belt for the job.” 
He makes his analyses in co-operation 
with the plant officials familiar with 
the working conditions peculiar to the 
drive or plant. 


Whether the problem involves a single 


drive or a complete installation, for 
either a standard application or an 
original equipment where no previous 
experience furnishes a guide, the 
G.T. M.'s duty is to recommend the 
belt that will last longest, deliver most 
power or carry most tonnage, operate 
economically and with freedom from 
trouble and prove itself a factor for 
increased production at decreased cost 
throughout the entire plant. 
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A Million Feet of Belt in a Month 
—and the G. T. M. 


How well the G. T. M. serves this 


purpose is established in the records 
of all the great industries that use belts. 
Unusual working conditions, service 
that sometimes is almost unbelievably 
severe, problems of strange design and 
difficult application—hundreds of ex- 
ceptional instances testify to the posi- 
tive value of this scientific method of 
belting drives and conveyors. 


The G. T. M’s work is chiefly confined 


to industrial belting, but the same prin- 
ciple which he employs is standard in 
the production of Goodyear Klingtite 
Belts for thefarm. Careful study ofall the 
requirements of farm power machin- 
ery is basic in the construction of these 
belts. The result is that today the Good- 
year Klingtite Belt is known among 
progressive farmers as the best help on 
the farm. 


The performance of Goodyear Belts 


is the final test of the quality built into 
them and the correctness with which 
they are specified to their task. And 
here again is a record of fulfillment 
comparable to the record of demand. 
On the immense volume of Blue 
Streak, Glide and Klingtite Belts sold 
during the past year, the percentage of 
adjustment was only 17/100 of 1%. 
A record of 99.83% satisfaction is 
evidence of these belts’ ability to 
protect our good name. 


For the G. T. M.’s services, or for fur- 


ther information about Goodyear Belts, 
write to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Angeles, California. 
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Photograph on left shows 
Allsteel. vertical Jetter files 
in the office of the Great 
Vorthern Railway, St. Paul, 
Minn. Photo in circle shou 
battery of Allsteel files after 
coming through frre at the 
Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, all papers in the 
files being preserved. 























Belo on: 5s with Success 


]. P. Morgan & Co., the Bethlehem Steel = dificult to get at any cost. 
Co., H. J. Heinz Co., Northwestern Mutual Even when heavily loaded, 
Life Insurance Co., the Mayo Clinic, the the drawers of an A//stee/ file will always 
U.S. Government use 4//stee/ office furniture — move easily and smoothly, owing to the 
for the same reasons you will use it and patented roller suspension. Your filing clerk 
have pride in it when you take the time to will appreciate this as well as other exclusive 
investigate its merits. features. 


Allsteel vertical files will retlect the perma- 


Allsteel Office Furniture 


nence and stability of your organization. 


They are practically everlasting and as con- It is very much worth your while to look 
venient as they are durable. They have held = over the 4//stee/ dealer’s stock of A//stee/ 
valuable papers safe through many a fire. desks, tables, safes, shelving, busses and the 


Instead of being bulky and clumsy, they are various filing units. Finished in olive green 
clean cut as a thoroughbred and take 15 to | enamel or perfect reproductions of mahog- 
25 per cent less floor space than wooden files. — any and oak, 4//stee/ furniture will grace any 
This is a vital advantage these days, when _ office. It belongs with success. We will glad- 
space costs so much money and often is — ly send you our 88-page illustrated catalogue. 
Allsteel four-drawer letter file, 


The General Fireproofing Company he" | 


SPac é occup "ted. 
New York Chicago Boston ‘Young o's stown, Ohi = Washington Atlanta Seattle 
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A well-upholstered woman came forward. 
fe must go if we’re going to the 
glover’s, Gwen.” 

The girl thrust a card into, Zo8’ 's hand. 

“Any time that’ll find me,’ ’ she whis- 
pered. 

The pale lady came and sat down beside 
Zoé again. 

“I’ve been thinking about you,” she 
murmured in her gentle, colorless voice— 

““wondering, as everyone objects to your 
practicing in the boarding house, if you'd 
like to use my studio in Hampstead. I’m 
going to Denmark for a few weeks. No one 
will use it, and I’d quite like to keep it 
aired. The porter’s wife keeps it clean and 
sends on letters. She'd give you the key.” 

“Oh, but it is good of you! Je n'ai pas 
de mots—I cannot express. 

The eyes that were as soft and grayly 
expressionless as a dove’s plumage rested 
on her. 

“IT have been psycho-analyzed. You 
think it is unselfish—it is just a form of 
acute selfishness. It gratifies me to patron- 
ize. I forced myself to be a socialist when I 
was eighteen. It’s the repressed autocrat, 
the junker in me that makes me offer you 
my studio. Dear me, I’m afraid you don’t 
understand.” 

“Not a little bit,” Zoé assured her. 

She sighed gently. The sigh stirred 
her mouse-colored chiffon draperies. The 
moonstones flashed with cold fire in the 
silvery mesh of her pale, soft hair. Her 
beautiful hands with their misty pearls 
gently clasped and unclasped. 

“TI think you are an artist 
my vanity to help an artist. I should be 
very glad for you to use my studio. It is 
detached, so you can fiddle to your heart’s 
content. Once I tried to practice singing in 
a hotel. I know what you have to stick. I 
go next Monday.” 

“Madame!” choked Zoé. 

“Don’t go and be analyzed,” advised the 
neutral-tinted benefactress. ‘You'll al- 
ways be hunting for the lost bits of you. 
It’s like an eternal mental spring-clean.”’ 

“Of a surety,” said Zoé amiably. “But 
he know of me nothing—I have creden- 
tials.” 

“T know all I want to.” ° 

Mais, madame!’ 

“Here is the key. I will explain to the 
porter’s wife—and here is my address.” 

The band crashed out God Save the 
King. The few artists who were left in the 
green room stood up too. 

“It has been the night of my day!” 
murmured Zoé unsteadily. 


it gratifies 


“Delicious fantasy!’’ laughed the man. 
“You must be a mascot. I had one in 
France—a black woolly cat with green 
eyes—and I lost it.” 

“And now it has returned unto you,” 
she chuckled —‘‘eyes green and all.” 

A thin drizzle came from the translucent 
skies behind which a full moon sulked. He 
shrugged thin shoulders under a thin coat. 

“And am I to invite this child of boots to 
pick my brains in the third floor back of a 
Kennington boarding house? Shall she sit 
on the washstand where Pauline Frederick 
sat and look at the ‘Answers’ presentation 
plate that Mary Pickford fell in love with? 
No, Partner Puck! Let us come down to 
the cold hard earth of Kennington and 
thank goodness that you have achieved 
somewhere where you can practice and a 
guinea to stave off old Mother Broux.” 

“Flathead!”” There were tears in her 
angry little voice. “I have it all planned 
out in my head! To-night you will write 
to Leicester—and you will use the studio 
address and see Miss Boots there. Hamp- 
stead is a rich address. I know it is a good 
one, because they are always getting fined 
for food profiteering.” 

“But goo’ Lord!” 

“Oh, but I could be sick at you!” 

“My dear child!” 

She laughed suddenly. Lights from pass- 
ing vehicles flashed across her white, ex- 
cited face; a little breeze fluffed her hair. 
Bizarre she was, even in her somber 
ulster, gayly challenging and provoking as 
Puck. 


“Don’t be too English! I may use the 
studio for violin—why not for talk? _ Oh, I 
have planned it so well i in my ’ead!’ 

“Yes—but — 

“It is your chance I now give you. She 
blisters avec de l’argent! She smell of 
money.” 





(Continued from Page 13) 


“But even if I could, I cannot dress her 
in brown pa I have no stuff! Ah, all 
this is simply splendid of you, sweet of 

ou, but it’s a washout! We couldn’t carry 


it through!” 


The moon slid out, the world was a dap- 
ple of pearl, ebony—shifting, shifting. The 
shadows of the trees waved like lacy ferns. 
He turned to the courageous jeweled shim- 
mer of her eyes, the tightness of her grim 
little mouth. 

“Eef you are that sort of a fellow?” 

“What sort?”’ he flung back. 

“ Have you no little bone running up and 
down your back?” 

His laughter rumbled angrily in his 
throat. 

“But for you I would not have played 
to-night. All has happened because we 
met. Have we anything to lose—you or 
me, monsieur?” 

“T have nothing.” 

“We could obtain stuffs on approbation. 
These things are easy done. It is as easy as 
to go hungry —and wash out one’s lingerie 
in ze hand basin and hung it on the hot- 
water tank.” 

“* Mademoiselle!” 

“T am sorry,” she apologized instantly. 
“‘I saw—because I went to deposit mine.” 

They laughed suddenly, unexpectedly 
and in unison. It was the laughter of 
youth. There was no bitterness or rancor 
in it. It forged links of friendship strong as 
those wrought by years. 

“You will?” she lilted. 

“Weare partners?” he countered quickly. 

“Partners in the droll enterprise.” 

“The drollest ever,” he ceded. 

His hand, the thin, sensitive hand of the 
artist, closed over hers, the thinner, more 
sensitive hand of the violinist. 

That night he watched a spider build a 
web across one cracked and mildewed cor- 
ner of his third floor back. Wasn't there a 
fellow called Bruce? 

On the floor beneath Zoé Robert dreamed 
she played Home, Sweet Home to an en- 
raptured audience who stood bareheaded 
in the belief that it was the national anthem. 

Yet dreams are wrought on the texture 
of life. ing 


T STOOD in a wilderness, the studio. 

When the wilderness thinned in the win- 
ter other human habitations appeared 
surprisingly near at hand. Great windows 
suddenly winked back a sunset like a secret 
bonfire. The echoes of the ever-useful 
Rachmaninof’s ‘ prelude sounded, safety- 
valving some hectic mood. Sometimes a 
lorry backed in the wide gate bearing a 
block of snowy marble—an unborn dryad or 
wrestler. Sometimes the blue of a painted 
overall streaked between the trees. The 
wind carried faint aromas of ghostly din- 
ners. Otherwise it was the best place in the 
world for a murder or a suicide or anything 
else requiring solitude. 

The interior must have been a monu- 
ment to the repressed side of its dovelike 
neutral-tinted owner’s nature. It was akin 
to the revelings of Oscar Ashe; gorgeous 
with gold and scarlet and gay trappings, 
red Chinese lacquer cabinets, black linen 
divans vivid with scarlet and gold cushions; 
faded amber-and-black Persian rugs glori- 
fied the polished floor; and gilded wooden 
lamp stands held marvelous scarlet shades 
shaped like gondolas, exotic things that 
glowed richly like jewels. It was an apart- 
ment like an Elinor Glyn romance. 

“1 feel like a goldfish swimming in 
Condy’s fluid,”’ said Zoé. Then she swung 
round on the grinning young man. ‘ Mais, 
Dieu, how it will thrill the soul of the pro- 
vincial!”’ 

“But stuffs!” he mourned. “Stuffs! 
I cannot clothe cream- -fed, bun-stuffing 
Leicester in dreams.” 

She puckered her brows, pinched her soft 
lips into a pink bud over that. 

“T will order zem to be sent here on ap- 
proval—on account—on anything, so long 
as they come—and you will cut them into 
garments, of a chic e xtraordinaire. i 

“And the devil will pay!” 

“We shall pay—with the first check we 
obtain. It is so easy a plan to make me 
laugh.” 

“Vous avez du courage!”’ he admired in a 
flawless English accent. 

“Tl le faut ” she countered cryptically. 

A thin silver trickle of winter sunshine 
lapped the stained floor, stung the old Per- 
sian rugs to sudden vivid color. 
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“There is my green dress to start with, 
monsieur—take out the little pins.’’ 

She reached for her violin and tucked it 
under her small chin. A little high-pitched 
tune jigged from her bow, arid and flesh- 
less as the patter of a sand storm on closed 
jalousies. 

“Not that—I want you to keep that.” 
His voice was positive over that; uncertain 
over his “Why do you make everything 


seem such stupendous fun? You give life | 


the spirit of adventure—is it a trick?” 

“We are little bunches of tricks, we wim- 
mins.”’ She put down her violin and fum- 
bled in her pocket. ‘‘There is l’addresse de 
Princess Boots. There is headed note paper 
on the desk over there- Indian ink—draw 

a little figure on the top.” 

“But, goo’ Lor’!” 

“Do how I say!” 

T, ey laughed into each other's eyes. 

ear madam? 

“Of course, no!” she frowned. “ Mr. 
Clay Warwick can give you quarter of an 
hour.” 

I'm not Lioy d George.” 

“Do how I say! 

“How shall I dress her? What type is 
she?” 

“She is like a white wall 
hang on her.” 

“‘ How interesting!’’ he mocked distaste- 
fully. 

She drew her bow again, idly and easily, 
and a little sunlit brook sang and bubbled 
under her fingers. He saw the dace that he 
had tried to catch when he was a boy. The 
autumn bracken lay reflected on the shin- 
ing surface like gold lace outspread, Rowan 
berries and wild guelder-rose flung hand- 
fuls of swaying coral and ruby against a 
turquoise sky; and even as the dace circled 
round his hook and edged away again he 
dreamed of beautiful women in beautiful 
gowns, the wedding of color and the 
triumph of line. The hidden destiny, the 
embedded desires of him worked toward 
the surface. 

He rose to his feet and stood balancing 
the letter, watching her—to dress her in 
flamingo pink, with her little ebony head 
and her long lashes; to make her look 
what she really was—something slipped 
from Barrie’s pen or Edmund Dulac’s pen- 
cil and come to life—to set her up on a 
platform and hear her acclaimed. 

“Eh bien?” she mocked. 

He came down to earth before the grave 
stare,of her green eyes. 

“It is written,” he submitted. 


anythings can 


On the black sofa lay a bale of exquisite 
primrose-yellow satin from one firm, 
Others in the vicinity had been hypnotized 
into submitting lilac brocade and peach- 
colore d velvet and smoke-gray velours. 

“Shall I play the Marseillaise—some- 
things full of stimulation? You must have 
casualness. You are so busy. Really you 
don’t know—perhaps—perhaps not—and 
so—you must be languorous.” 

“And I've got the jumps!” 

Zoé paused, putting purple asters in a 
scarlet bowl. 

“Oh, zut!” she said rudely. 

“Of course I've got to dress her 
her friends and all her children 
of you.” 

“IT am considering chucking the violin 
for the cinema. I have a flair for effect. 
Attend until I shall ring the phone. You 
shall answer so—blasé, fatigued with suc- 
cess, ‘My dear lady, it ees impossible! I re- 
gret infinitely. The greengage felt goes off 
to-day.’”’ 

“Felt!” 

“Satin, silk—n’importe quoi!” 

*“*She’ll be here in half an hour.” 


and all 
because 


“T fly!’ she paused. “ The little woman 
who is to do the sewing,—she is all right?” 
* Quite.’ 
‘ Alors!" 


She laughed, blew him a kiss and left him 
to pace the floor. Half an hour later he 
faced the Princess Boots. He saw wide 
eyes take in the atmosphere of his atelier 
with the breathless interest of a baby in a 
colored rattle. She was very direct. 

“T want you to dress me—take me in 
hand. I want personality. You under- 
stand? Whatever you make me—Theda 
Bara or an ingénue 
it. I’m perfectly honest. I don’t know the 
first word about dress. Men haven’t any 
time for contradictory characters now. 
(Continued on Page 89) 
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Time 


APOLEON said that he 
beat the Austrians because 
they did not know the value of 


five minutes 


Time 1s the greatest single factor 
in the Commercial World —th« 
Airplane the 


yreatest single 


victor Over time and space. 


Big Business today recognizes 
that a difference of five minutes 


may mean win or lose 


One of the world’s biggest 
Railway Systems places 
high value on being On Time 


that it rebates 


such 


in cash for every 


hour its express trains are late 


Flying as* the Crow flies—un- 
hampered by snow-covered rails 
and the many delays that beset 
“Earth Bound”  traffic— Martin 
Airplanes, winged victors of 
the sky, offer to modern busin 

an On Time 


a parallel. 


assurance without 


If ordinary methods do not meet 
your transportation problem 


write to 


MARTIN COMPANY 





‘$3 


Build Your Landing Field Station * 
and be on the Main Air Line 
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RECORDS 


Back in 1911 and 1912 the first 
fifty Pierce-Arrow worm drive trucks 
were equipped with Timken worm 
gearing The original worms and 
worm wheels are still in use in forty- 
eight of these trucks, having piled up 
service records running from 100,000 
to 250,000 miles. 

These figures are not uncommon, 
and the end is not yet by any means. 
Truck history is not old enough to 
have tested the full possibilities of 
worm drive axles. 
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Why- 


the Iimken Axles of this truck 


are good for another LOQ OOO 


When the axles of your truck start on 
their second hundred thousand are you going 
to say, ‘“‘ Perhaps they’ll last another fifty ’’? 
Or are you going to know that, if the old 
truck holds together that long, you will still 
be getting trouble-free dependable service 
at the 200,000 mark, and how much more 
nobody knows? 


These questions were answered, as far as 
Timken was concerned, eighteen years 
ago. Timken has always realized that the 
axles get harder knocks and less attention 
than any other part of the truck, and yet 
safety, even life itself, depends on the axles 
meeting every emergency. 


And realizing this, Timken puts into 
truck axles a lot of vital things you can’t 
see—extra margins of safety throughout— 
few simple parts—the sturdy, one-reduction 
worm gears with positive lubrication and 
complete protection from dirt—eighteen 
years of experience in building axles for all 
types and sizes of cars and trucks—specially 
selected materials, special care in manufac- 
ture, thorough inspection and tests--the 
careful engineering of the axle into the 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE 


TIMKE 
AXLES 


“job,” the many consultations with the 
builders’ engineers, all of which insures that 
the axle is the best possible for that par- 
ticular car or truck—the scores of other 
unseen things that insure reliability and 
long life. 


This, that and the other part of your 
truck may wear out or give out—repair and 
replacement costs may even mount up to 
the point where it is no longer profitable to 
continue the rebuilding process—and your 
truck goes into the discard—but not the 
Timken Axles. 

Even when most other parts of a truck 
have no resale value, the Timken Axles 
are salvaged. Transferred to another chas- 
sis, they often proceed to build up as great 
or greater mileage for the new truck. 

The life histories of thousands of Timken- 
equipped trucks have proven that Timken 
Axles not only give full measure of care- 
free service during the work-span of the 
truck, but added value as well; in additional 
mileage under a new truck, or . increased 
resale profit on the old machine. 


Timken Axles are always assets. 


COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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HOW YOUR BARBER GIVES 
THE BONCILLA TREATMENT 






ONCILLA 





BON SILLA Method of Fa al 
Treatment 


Copyright 1021 The Crown Chemical Co 
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[E ,ONARD WOOD drove the yellow fever out of Cuba. Saint Patrick 
drove the snakes out of Ireland. But the BARBER, praise be to him, 
HE rid civilization of its greatest menace — he drove away WHISKERS. 
, +» If it wasn’t for the barber, the United States Senate would look like 
a flock of bolshevists, and the map of the U. S. A. would look like a fur rug. 
Listen to what your barber says: “ How about a BONCILLA this 
morning, sir?” 

“A WHAT?” you blubber through the lather. 

“A BONCILLA!”’ Hesmiles, the while gayly brandishing the cold 
steel aloft. “‘ Never heard of BONCILLA? Beg pardon, sir —where are 
you from? BONCILLA, sir, is the greatest international TOPIC. You 
hear it everywhere— BONCILLA! BONCILLA! It’s the one big hit. 
What does it do to you? 

“Listen. It goes down into the very sub-basement of your pores, 
where soap and massages and lotions NEVER GET. And it comes back 
up with THE CLINKERS. It pulls the old face back to BOYHOOD, 
makes it throb with YOUTH, gives you that KID color —opens up thou- 
sands of little obsolete blood ven that haven’t done a day’s work in 
YEARS. BONCILLA, sir, turns back your Ingersoll ten years — kills 
wrinkles, and all the little specks in your face that make you ASHAMED. 
It’s a HE MAN’S way of not getting old. And it’s GOT A KICK. Use 
it once and you're a BONCILLA fan for life. Seriously, sir, you ought 
to try one now. There’s never going to be a re- issue on faces. 

“ Boy, bring some nice fresh towels, and see if the water’s good and 


Breathe deep, sir. Give up to it. Fine! You are 
JOY RIDE back to yor BOYHOOD—via 


hot. There you are, 
now about to take a 


BONCILLA.” 
BARBERS EVERYWHERE ARE GIVING THE REAL BONCILLA TREATMENT— 


that they are on the square with you THEY INSIST ON SHOWING YOU THE 
ORIGINAL BONCILLA JAR — the one with the HUMMING BIRD ON IT. 


and just to prot 
GENUINE, 





BONCILLA LABORATORIES of The Crown Chemical Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 








(Continued from Page 85) 
You've got to look what you are and be 
what you look. Then they classify you and 
get to business. That frock of that girl who 
played—just like her green eyes.” 

““Excuse me—the phone.” 

He was curt and crisp into the receiver. 

“T’m sorry, duchess, it isn’t possible. No, 
I couldn’t. No, positively!” 

Who could have guessed from his corru- 
gated forehead that a high, laughing voice 
in the telephone booth at the Hampstead 
Green post office was saying, ‘‘Cock-a- 
doodle-do, the master’s lost ’is shoe’? 

He was tremendously grave. 

“Now, frankly, I don’t think it’s pos- 
sible ——’”’ 

She was hugging the liberty satin to her, 
saying, “It’s adorable! Oh, Mr. Warwick, 
if you would design me just one frock! Tell 
me what I ought to wear! I don’t expect 
you to make me look like Pauline Freder- 
ick—but make me look like something 
they’ll all want to take in to dinner.” 

He frowned and seized the lilac brocade. 

“You've got. to have this as well,” he 
said. “It’s yours. It’s your thing! Miss 
Teddie Gerrard can’t have it.” 

“Miss Teddie Gerrard! Why, she’s per- 
fectly lovely!” 

“Hang the phone!”’ he muttered; to 
Zoé he said, “‘The lemon is sold, madame, 
and the lilac brocade; the bluebottle felt 
has been sent off’’—he came back to the 
delirious laughter of Midas. ‘‘ Long lines,” 
he muttered. ‘“‘ Rounded neck. Your neck’s 
not bad—we’ll advertise that.” 

She could have economized her blush. 
She had become a dummy and ceased to be 
a woman. 

“What a lovely place you work in, Mr. 
Clay Warwick!” 

“This? A shanty! Gold slippers with 
this. You’ve got big feet’’—he paused. 
“Gray, you ought to wear. Have I any 
gray about? Yes. Let us look. Ah, long 
lines are your salvation!” 

Timidly she breathed, standing in her 
five-guinea silk petticoat. 

“T have a friend. She has corn-colored 
hair—well, only once every three months, 
and then not a real bleach. Her husband 
wants to come to town—the smart set, you 
know—and she’s scared—clothes, you 
know.” 

“You mean you want me to take her in 
hand?” 

“Well ——” 

“I don’t care for corn-colored hair.” 

“She’s awfully keen. You see, an alder- 
man’s wife told her husband she admired 
her so for not trying to keep in the fash- 
ion—and she’d got on a thing that hadn’t 
yet come over from Paris!” 

“You must wear long amber earrings— 
the longest you can get—with this frock.” 

“Would you?” she persisted. 


When Zoé came in he had a mouthful of 
pins and a heart full of hope. 

“TI have sold everything but the gray 
velours,” he chanted, “‘and the ewe lamb 
bringeth a friend with corn-colored hair.” 

“More stuff?”’ 

“Sure thing!” 

The first mistrust he had ever seen 
rested a second in her green eyes before it 
took instant, generous flight before his 
gladness. 

“T hope they pay quick,” she said. 

“Why?” 

“Because the owners will come to ex- 
tract the money or the stuffs, and both will 
have departed.” 

“Warwick & Robert,”” he murmured. 
“Sounds just fine! Shall we have an ‘et 
cie’ or not?” 

“T hope they pay quick,” she said. 

An hour later she opened a telegram, 
with a white face. It read: 


“Bringing Mrs. Alfred Snuggs to see you 
to-morrow morning.” 


“Snuggs!”’ he despaired mirthfully. 
“And hair corn colored every three months! 
Glory, Ann!” 

mr 
E KNOCKED again. This time the 
knock seemed to fall between the 
quick beats of their anxious hearts, as 
the blow of an angry child might fall between 
railings—not really registering, just falling 


away into nothingness. 

“Duck!” he whispered. ‘He'll look in 
the windows.” 

They heard footsteps crunching the 
gravel as they crouched behind the black 
linen-covered divan. Zoé made a nest for 


her black bobbed head in a scarlet cushion. 
It lay there like a forgotten mop. 

They knew by previous eager investiga- 
tion as a precautionary measure just how 
far and what those alien eyes could see—the 
glow of theanthracite stove, the Rembrandt- 
esque shadows, a deceptive appearance of 
deserted warmth and coziness? 

“He won't wait for us to come home 
like ze uzzer one?” Zoé lifted her head to 
peep. 

“IT think not. You don’t know what the 
atmosphere is outside—like kissing a cold 
haddock.” 

“TI begin to think there is no chic in 
criminality,”” murmured Zoé. She beat her 
hands against the frill of the divan. ‘Oh, 
why do they not pay? Why do they not 
pay? One day these furious men will get 
us—or a policeman—because we have 
neither returned the stuffs nor paid for 
them. To explain that we have created 
them into robes for which we get nothing 
that would be a tour de force indeed!” 

He caught her hand and held it as they 
knelt. 

“But even now it’s splendid fun. There’s 
a tingle and a jingle about life—you 
blessed leprechaun—or whatever you are! 
You mascot and luck bringer! Princess 
Boots owes me two hundred pounds, and 
Yellow Cornflower Hair fifty of the best.” 

Her green eyes shone a little like a cat's 
in the dark; they had the queer, shimmer- 
ing, jewel-like quality. 

“I'd enjoy petty larceny or forging or 
any little moral butterslide with you. You 
pepper everything with the spirit of ad- 
venture. I could knock Galahad or Raleigh 
or any of those old scouts into a moldy 
ruin when you're about. Lor’, he’s gone! 
Now tell me what news you've got. You 
were just going to tell me when I saw the 
enemy advancing through the trees and we 
took cover.” 

“Oh, Clay!” She gripped his fingers and 
shut her eyes tightly like an overstrung 
child near to tears of excitement. ‘Oh, 
Clay! I’m to play again! The letter came 
by the one o’clock post—and I jumped up 
and ran. Miss Cheseman upset the tomato 
sauce and ran after me saying, ‘A key 
through your back will stop it’—no, ‘down 
your back’—that was it.” 

“Oh, splendid! Splendid, little comrade! 
The wheel of fortune spins for us! When 
and how and where? I want to know just 
everything!” 

“And you will come and be the friendly 
clap?” 

“The hall shall vibrate! I will fill my 
pockets full of echoes! Oh, but it’s top- 
ping, Zoé—simply topping!” 

He still held her hands. They still 
knelt—and suddenly, as if someone had 
laughed, their hands fell apart, their eyes 
dropped, they rose. 

“Topping!” he echoed. 
all about it.” 

She told him, suddenly grave as a nun, 
the owner of the hall where the charity con- 
cert had been given had written—he ar- 
ranged auditions. She was to play the 
accompaniments of a young society singer in 
the same hall—her fee three guineas. 

“He arranges these concerts for people 
who can afford to give one, and then agents 
and people come and listen and smell out 
talent. She can pay much money, her for 
whom I play, and many men of influence 
will be there. He writes that—the agent. 
One notices a standing-up violinist more 
than a sitting pianist; they are in the 
picture.” 

“Zoé, you're bound to get on! You're 
wonderful! All we want is a little money to 
produce our initial effect—and the world is 
ours!”” He caught her hands and pumped 
them up and down. “Splendid, Partner 
Puck, simply splendid!” 

There came an impatient rap on the 
door. 

“Tt isn’t!” said Clay Warwick, out of a 
few weeks’ experience. “They never knock 
like that!” 

“Oh, but if it should be, is—and they 
serve a written —or take some of the furni- 
ture which is not ours or somethings. Oh, 
prenez garde je vous mi 

“Tt isn’t! You see?” 

The crimson lights flashed out; he drew 
the curtains with a little swirl; he flung the 
door open wide—and out of the darkness of 
the winter evening stepped the Princess 
Boots. 

“Oh, isn’t it just like the prologue of 
The Voice From the Minaret in here? 
Only of course there are more cushions and 
no minaret. Hullo, Miss Robert!’’, 

The color stole back to Zoé’s face. 


“Now tell me 
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“Still busy?” 

“Frantic!” sighed Clay. 

The girl from Leicester stood before 
them, hands straight, head up, like a child 
about to recite. 

“T think I am going to marry an M. P.,” 
she said. “He’s a peer’s third son. I shall 
have ten sisters-in-law with titles, and one 
of them is just crazy to know where I get 
my clothes. Mr. Warwick, if you'll make 
me a silver-tissue dress by next Thursday 
you shall dress all my titled relations for- 
evermore; in fact I gave the one who’s so 
potty your address, and she’s coming next 
Thursday.” 

Clay sat down on a divan. 

“Impossible!” he moaned. 

“T am going to a dance his mother is giv- 
ing on Thursday, and he has asked me to 
wear silver. He—he writes poetry. Oh, 
you simply must! He’s like all London- 
ers—he’s awfully influenced by the enve- 
lope. Before I came to you I tried all over 
London for a silver dress—there simply 
isn’t such a thing. I’ve got the shoes and 
stockings. He says I remind him of hon- 
esty—you know, the silver stuff people 
use with artificial flowers in the winter.” 

Clay shuddered at the vision con- 
jured up. 

“Quite!’’ he said. 
isn’t possible.” 


The daughter of Midas drew a long | 


quivering breath. 


“I'll pay a hundred guineas for the dress, | 


and dad will send the check the day it 
arrives,”’ she hazarded. “If I wearanything 
else but silver it'll seem—it'll seem—oh, 
you simply must! This is my chance! I've 
been perfectly open and honest with you 
all along. Father and mother have grudged 
me nothing, and if I don't pull it off this 
season well, Gladys’ turn comes next, and 
Violet is growing up—and I can’t die in 
Leicester.” 

“I’m sorry.”’ Clay paused. “If I could 
possibly manage it I would.” 

He thought of the yellow satin, the lilac 
brocade, the peach-colored velvet—repos- 
ing somewhere in this young lady’s trunks 
or wardrobe—and the firms to whom they 
belonged in their original state sending 
letters and emissaries in search of them. 

“Tmpossible!"’ he crisped. 


He knew of no firm that would send sil- | 


veg tissue or brocade unless he put down 
the cash. The firms with which the rightful 


owner of the studio had been wont to deal, | 
the names of which they discovered by a | 
bill file hanging in a cupboard, were, to 

say the least of it, distrustful and incensed. | 


Their sentiments were expressed in neat 
typewritten threats of legal proceedings 
and other expensive luxuries, and con- 
veyed in person by gentlemen who knocked 
authoritatively upon the door and hope- 
fully bore writs on their persons. 

For two days he had been living on a 
pound of Garibaldi biscuits and a tin of 
bully beef. He felt the need of more gener- 
ous diet as he rose wearily to his feet. 

“T am afraid -"’ he began. 


Zoé, who had been standing over the an- | 


thracite, turned suddenly. Her smile was 
suddenly grown up and maternal. 

“Come, Mr. Warwick,” she urged, “be 
a little sporting. Say that you will create 
the silver dress if you possibly can.” 

He swung round, vaguely antagonized. 
She knew he could not make a gown of 


moonshine or knit the stars into a corsage; | 


she was in full possession of the facts; she 
had crouched behind the divan with him 
not ten minutes before while the seeker for 
filthy lucre sought it at their door. 

“Look here ” he began. 

He paused, daunted by her smile. He 


had never seen such an April affair on her | 


piquant face. It was as if the smile hung 
glittering on an invisible chain of tears 
the sweetest, most intimate thing. 
‘‘Please,’’ she urged—‘“‘oh, please!’’ 
And as if hypnotized by that gentle 
smile, he said to the Princess Boots, “I 
don’t hold out any real hope, but I will if 
I can—I will if I can.” 
“T am going down to Leicester. I won't 
come up till the morning of the dance.” 
“If IL can make it I'll send you a post 
card to call here for the final fitting. I can 
make for you without one now, but I don’t 
hold out much hope, mind!” 


bs ° | 
To Zoé Robert he said, when she had 


gone, ‘Why did you? Why did you? You 
know how things are!” 
Which she evaded with the woman's 
easy, “‘ You never know! Things happen.” 
“Prison,” he said, “is the only thing I 
can see ahead.” 
(Concluded on Page 93) 





“But I’m afraid it | 
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First Choice 


It pays to know roofs. Some things you can leave 
to the choice of others; not so with roofs. The roof 
makes the house. Its color, its texture, its composi- 
tion, its underlying design, all influence the final result. 

To truly know the roof you buy is to know it from 
each of these standpoints, and such knowledge pays. 
Particularly so when applied to Vulcanite Roofings. 

Consider color, the first thing that catches the eye. 
You'll be immediately attracted to the Vulcanite red 
and green colors which so fully harmonize with their 
surroundings. The natural crushed slate surface is non- 
fading and permanent. Here Vulcanite has first choice. 

This surface is backed up by the strong Vulcanite 
base. Composition plays its part. It means best select- 
ed fabric felt and highly refined asphalt saturants. 
Examination of a Vulcanite sample shows these qual- 
ities. Here again Vulcanite deserves first choice. 


Now study the design— something one doesn't ordi- 
narily consider an important part of roofs. But with 
Vulcanite, it’s most important. It influences both the 
beauty and the durability of the completed roof. 


A case in point—-the Vulcanite Hexagon Slab Shingle 
illustrated in these pages. This Vulcanite exclusive 
design gives double thickness at every point and treble 
thickness on the lower half of each tile where wear 
and tear is greatest. It insures correct laying. The 
result must be durable. The result must be uniformly . 
attractive. Another reason for the first choice of 
Vulcanite—why it pays to know Vulcanite. 


The Vulcanite dealer will gladly explain these ad- 
vantages. Look for the best lumber or building ma- 
terial dealer. You'll know him by the “Beaver Quality” 
trademark. Ask him for illustrated literature, or write 
to the nearest District Sales Office listed below. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 


Roofing Division 


{dministration Offices, Buffalo, N. Y.; Thorold, Ont., Can.; London, Eng. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Atlanta, New Orleans, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, 
Louis, Kansas City, Dallas, Denver and San Francisco 


York, 
Minneapolis, St 


District Sales Offices at Boston, New 


Distributors and Dealers Everywhere. 
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Self Spacing 
Individual Shingles 


An exclusive improve 
ment over ordinary 
straight edged shingles — 
eclf spacing saves time 
Gives perfectly sealed re 
sult, protected by double 
thickness at every point 
Natural colored crushed 
slate surface, red or green 
Two weights: Standard 
and Jumbo 


Hexagon 
Slab Shingles 

A distinctive design hav 

ing unusual decorative 
possibilities. Gives at 

tractive heavy tile effect 
with double protection at 
every point Made in 
large slabs easy to lay- 

automatic spacing saves 
time. Surface in natural 
colored crushed slate, red 
or green 





Standard 
Individual Shingles 


This is the standard 
straight edge shingle 
More attractive and 
longer lived than ordi- 
nary shingles. Built up 
with tough fibrous felt 
base, saturated and coat 
ed with Vulcanite speci 
fication asphalt and "sur 
faced withnatural colored 
crushed slate, redorgrecn 





Four-in-One 
Slab Shingles 


A fire-resisting slab type 
shingle which produces 
an attractive individual 
shingle effect. Quick and 
easy to lay with four 
shingles spaced automati 
cally in each slab. Last 
ing beauty produced by 
natural colored crushed 
slate—surface in non 
fading red or green 





Slate Surfaced 
Roll Roofing 


The highest type of 
“Beaver Quality” Roll 
Roofing. Manufactured 
from the best grade of 
fabric felt, saturated and 
coated with Vulcanite 
specification asphalt and 
surfaced with natural col 
ored crushed slate, red 
or green. Two weights: 
Standard and Jumbo 





Smooth Surfaced 
Roll Roofing 


A complete line of ex- 
tremely durable and 
weather resisting roll 
roofings. Made from the 
best rag felt saturated and 
coated with standard Vul- 
canite specification as- 
phalt and surfaced with 
talc, mica or sand. Sup- 
plied in various weights 
to meet every need 
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Black and Tan leathers 
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Black and Tan leathers 
for Men and Boys 
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ce @ Hutchins 
SHOES 


OR men, women, young folks, children, and infants, 
there is not a shoe need that is not met in Rice & 
Hutchins Shoes—not only met, but satisfied to the fullest. 


In their more than 54 years’ experience as shoe makers, 
Rice & Hutchins have developed individuality in shoe 
design, mastery in shoe making, leather tanning, and in 
all ways and means of producing good shoes at lower 
cost. Result — Rice & Hutchins Shoes are the sort of shoes 
people want and don’t have to pay too much for. 


There’s a store selling Rice & Hutchins Shoes near you. 
If you don’t know exactly where, write us for the address. 
At least examine some of these shoes—they deserve it. 


RICE & HUTCHINS-INC 


14 HIGH STREET «+ BOSTON + MASS 
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Thousands of Rice & Hutchins Shoes are made with the 
famous long-wearing Goodyear Wing Foot Rubber Heels 
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All America. 
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Boot. 
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t. Made in 
Black and Tan 
Calf and Kid. 


All America. 
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(Concluded from Page 89) 

Zoé had gone away. The sun had slipped 
to the other side of the world, the stars 
were hooded, the moon. shrouded—C lay 
walked in timeless darkness that had no 
meaning. 

Where had she gone—and how, and why? 

These things alone illuminated his men- 
tal darkness like electric signs. 

Miss Cheseman, of the Kennington 
boarding house, could only tell him: “She 
will be back for the concert, of course. It’s 
really a pity you moved. Is the other 
boarding house much cheaper?” She 
looked at him curiously out of her kindly, 
bistered eyes. “If you hadn't moved you’d 
have been able to look after her.” 

“T’m sleeping at a friend’s studio,” he 
said—he gave her the Hampstead ad- 
dress. “If there’s any news, would you 
wire? She's not left her violin there. It’s 
she hadn’t any friends! I can’t under- 
stand!” 

Zoé had said once, laughing: ‘“‘We’re 
caretakers really, you know. Shall we get 
one of those bende and put it in the win- 
dow— you know, ‘Caretaker within’?”’ 

He began to feel like a caretaker—a sense 
of restless responsibility. It was like a sta- 
tion platform; he had a sense of pausing 
there on a journey. He stared at the things 
vaguely, as a traveler stares at the hoard- 
ings and the seats, without sense of rest or 
even temporary possession. Soon he must 
be moving on to his destination unknown. 

His feeling of impermanency penetrated 
his personal relations. He promised to 
make Princess Boots’ prospective sister-in- 
law two dinner dresses, but he had the con- 
temptuous consciousness that he would 
never see her again. 

At times he visioned himself as some- 
thing suspended—someone would come 
along and cut the cord. The owner of the 
flat would return and have him arrested, or 
the shops from which he had ordered the 
materials in her name. 

He had piteous letters from the Princess 
Boots anent the silver dress. She wrote: 

“IT haven't enough to settle my other 
account. Father settles all outstanding 
bills every three months, so you'll get it 
soon. Mother's promised to put it through 
for me. I’ve so far exceeded my allowance 
I’ve got the wind up—but it’ll be all right, 
everything will, if I can pull it off.” 

Her yellow-haired friend was abroad 
with her husband—she would settle her 
bill when she came home. Her position was 
a guaranty, and a man in his wouldn't want 
cash down—wouldn’t think as much of her if 
she paid cash down. 

He saw Miss Cheseman daily. Her little, 
kind, bistered eyes seemed to burrow 
through the layers of his misery and lay 
open the core. 

“I shouldn’t worry. She’s all right.” 

“How do you know she’s all right?”’ he 
flung Fe maddened 

“1 feel 

“But A did she go? Why in heaven’s 
name didn’t she tell me? Where did 
she go?” 

He did not acknowledge that love was 
the root of his pain. You do not blink into 
the face of the sun and ask if it is out or 
plunge your hand into flame and question 
its heat. 

Two days before her concert a firm with 
whom they had not dealt delivered ten 
yards of the most gorgeous silver tissue he 
had ever seen; and some little silver sprays, 
fine as frosted wreaths, delicate and glitter- 
ing; and oyster satin for the lining—like 
water lying under a dead gray sky. 

It was all paid for! It was all his! 

Had Princess Boots intuition? Had she 
guessed? He dismissed it. Yet who else? 
Not Zoé, without a penny! She couldn't 
have wangled either. She was dead scared. 
He remembered the trembling of her hand 
as it rested in his when they knelt together 
behind the black divan; the nervous shine 
of her green eyes. 

A miracle worth a hundred pounds and 
untold introductions to customers, the key 
of a successful career! 

Wouldn’t Zoé look wonderful in a silver 
dress? Simple! Oh, simple as running 


water or moonbeams! No riches or pan- 
niers or drapings for Zoé! An elf dress—a 
fairy thing without more obvious beginning 
or ending than a spider’s web! 

He shut his eyes and saw her—a little 
silver magic thing, standing like a precious 
statue wrought in glittering metal. She 
would draw all their eyes like a magnet 
they would forget the singer and see only 
the violinist. 

All day long he saw Zoé in the wonderful 
silver dress: of his designing, and in the 
wakeful hours of the night he found her 
perched shiningly in his brain. 

He could make Zoé a silver dress! It be- 
came an obsession, this tinsel garment for 
the girl, Zoé. 

He could not rid his mind of the strange, 
gripping belief that success and the silver 
dress were synonymous; that one could 
not exist without the other. 

He lived on his nerves. Stretched and 
quivering, they gave him a delusion of 
calm strength and purposefulness. 

The day of the concert he confronted 
Miss Cheseman, red-eyed, unkempt, a 
man who had kept vigil too long. 

“Ts Zoé back yet?’ 

“ 0.’ 

He caught the little lady’s bony shoul- 
ders; he swayed her to and fro. 

“Tell her to come to the studio before 
she goes to the concert. It is desperate!” 

He sent the word ringing along her con- 
sciousness with all his force. He had the 
satisfaction of seeing her blench before the 
visions it conjured up. 

“ After?”’ she faltered. 

“‘ After the concert will be too late.” 

He left her scared, and went out of the 
front door, grave eyed, laughing meaning- 
lessly with his mouth. 

All night long he had labored to create 
the most wonderful garment in the world, 
and he was utterly exhausted. 

Princess Boots could whistle for her 
dress— 
as remote from her as the stars. It lay, an 
offering, on an altar he dare not name to 
himself 

But Miss Cheseman ran upstairs to the 
room where Zoé sat with empty hands and 
empty eyes—just sitting and staring. 

“His brain’s affected,” said Miss Chese- 
man. 

“He said what?” 

She was told between gasps and chunks 
of descriptive matter. 

“He has neither sleeped nor ate,” said 
Zoé, ignoring both gasps and chunks. “A 
fooler plan than ours couldn’t have been. 
Why did you not say I would go after the 
concert? Then he need have known noth- 
ing. 

“T did—and he said after the concert 
would be too late. My dear, if you’d seen 
him! If you'd just seen!” 

“T can well imagine. He has tempera- 
ment, vous savez."’ She was like a mother 
defending her first-born’s curls from male 
criticism. ‘“‘He has much temperament.’ 
She paused. “Did he say he had made 
that silver dress?” 

“Dress! He’s been absolutely potty 
ever since you’ve—disappeared. Lying to 
him, and knowing all the time you were 
sitting up here!” 

“You mean I ought to go to him?” 

“You must!” 

“Then I shall go—just before I’m due to 
play—when it’s too late to do anything.” 

She turned away. Miss Cheseman ef- 
faced herself as she might have done with 
a newly bereaved. 

At twilight Zoé went. 
colorless bleakness as the hour. Her eyes 
were more jewel-like than ever. Ivory and 
black, and pale pink were her lips, which 
had once been bright japonica. Miss Chese- 
man would have cuddled her, but she was 
as remote as the nun who lights the candle 
for her final vows. 

“T suppose you know you love him,” 
quavered Miss Cheseman. ‘ You couldn’t 
have done it if you hadn't.” 

“Of course I know,” said Zoé. 

“If you'd ery I'd feel better,” 
Cheseman. 

“T shouldn’t 


She had the same 


said Miss 


,” said Zoé, 
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Clay flung the studio door open for her 


! 


against the stars he saw her, insignificant | 


and remote. He switched the electric light 


switches one after the other till the studio | 


was set like a stage for the entrance of the 
prima donna. 

““Where have you been. Zoé?"’ he said. 

“Where have you been?” 

“Not far.” 

“But tell me! Tell me! And you haven't 
got your violin! Where is it?” 

“Not far.” 

He gripped her shoulders; he was trem- 
bling. 


“I’ve been making a dress for you to | 


wear to-night at the concert, Zoé. It’s 
some dress, kid, some dress!" 

The dreadful, tense whiteness of her 
seared him. 

“Not silver, Clay?” 

“How did you know?” 

Very slowly, as if hypnotized, she walked 
toward the black linen-covered divan, where 
it lay glistening. She stumbled to her knees 
beside it and lifted the hem. 

“Thank God it lets down a bon three 
inches—and the rest will fit!’’ she said, and 
buried her face beside it. 


He was gruff and fierce, sianding shaking | 


with his repressed love of her. 

“T made it for you.” 

“But it will fit the Princess Boots—and 
is chit, jolie—c’est une inspiration!” 
“All night I sat up—making it for you.” 
She stood up at that and faced him. 

“I am not playing to-night, Clay.’ 

“Not playing? Why? 

“I did not mean you ever to know. It is 
the fool Cheseman! I have not been away. 
I have been up in my room at the boarding 
house—-sitting, sitting all the while. I 
popped my violin--it was a Strad.” 

“Then you’’—he hazarded. He flung an 
expressive hand toward the silver gown 

‘you sent the stuff for—for the Princess 
Boots?’ 

“Yes, and hid. I knew if you saw me 
you would ask how I obtained so much 
cash. Oh, I don’t mind! I don’t mind!” 

“And all night I sat up,” he whispered. 
“Those little cold hours—one and two 
the little cold thoughts that came with 
them.” 

“We were partners. It wasn’t much!” 

He looked at her with his dull, red- 
rimmed eyes like a man who wakes up 
from sleep. 

“T killed myself—and the feel of it was 
heaven. I was something that worked for 
you~-the sweetest thing I ever knew. I 
sewed prayers into that frock—a man sew- 
ing prayers like a mother with her first kid's 
frock—it’s crazy, isn't it?’’ His laugh was 
jagged and rather ugly. “Oh, what did 
you do it for, Zoé? How dared you be so 
splendidly absurd—so divinely idiotic? r 

“You, too!” she replied huskily. ‘“ Di- 
vinely — what you said—the dress for Prin- 
cess Boots—to make one for me.’ 

“Your career 
“Ah, but your career 

The postman’s knock startled them, and 
letters fell through the letter box on the 
studio floor. He picked them up. 

“TI wrote to the Princess Boots to ac 
quaint her to call for the silver dress to- 
morrow morning—suppose the hem had 
not descended!"’ she hazarded. 

He ran his finger along the envelopes. 

““Checks,”’ she said. 

He looked at them vaguely. There was 
one from the father of the Princess Boots 
for two hundred pounds and there was one 
from Mrs. Snuggs for one hundred pounds. 
His voice was broken. 

“Oh, Zoé, Zoé, if they had only come be- 
fore—you needn’t—even now!” 

She held his wet face close to her little 
trembling heart as he sat on the black 
divan. 

“And we 
thing,”’ she 
tears. 

“You're wonderful! 
ful!’ he whispered against her 
“Partner Puck!” 

God is good,” she mused, stroking his 
head, ‘‘that the hem of the silver gown can 
be increased so far.”’ 


— 


will get married and every- 
whispered through her own 


You're wonder- 
heart. 
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BATTERIES 
























The price of Exide Batteries 


a for automobile starting and 
bes i | | lighting was reduced 28 per 


cent, January I. 










BATTERY 


Exi0® | 


SERVICE | 






Whatever make of battery is 
in your car, you can be con- 
fident of skilful repair work, 
fair prices, and responsible ad- 
vice at the nearest Exide Serv- 
ice Station. If not in your 
telephone book, write us for 
address. 
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How the Submarine 





Cian Help You 


It would be a boon to 
you to find an automobile 
battery that would keep 
its power longer. Here is 
where the submarine can 
help you. 

When running sub- 
merged, submarines are 
propelled by huge storage 
batteries, weighing more 
than 150 tons. Life or 
death hangs on the unfail- 
ing power of these batter- 
ies. Eighty per cent of 
American submarines and 
a majority ofall submarines 
in the world are propelled 
under the sea by Exide 
Batteries. 


The lessons learned in 


developing these batteries 
are built into the Exide 
made for yourcar. Soisthe 
experience gained in mak- 
ing batteries for the tele- 
phone system, central 
power and lighting sta- 
tions, farm lighting, street 
trucks, mine locomotives, 
and all other industrial 
uses. The result is a start- 
ing and lighting battery of 
long-lasting power—a 
matter of real comfort and 
economy to you. 


There is an Exide the 
right size for your car and 
responsible men to deal 
with, at the nearest place 
where Exides are sold. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Service stations and dealers everywhere 


Branches in 17 cities 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 133-157 Dufferin St., Toronto 


Oldest and largest manufacturers in the world 
of storage batteries for every purpose 
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line, she began to read. It was rather 
pitiful, Billy Anderson’s attempt to inject 
a little romance into salesmanship in New 
England. She skipped, reading only the 
lines that seemed to leap out at her: 


“Came all the way from the Coast. Want 
to interest you in the Requa car. Will be 
selling you a wonderful piece of mecha- 
nism, but not that alone. How about a little 
romance in your life? Selling you more 
than a car. Selling you the far hills when 
the green leaves first peep out. Selling you 
the vast panorama of the Lebanon Val- 
ley—the high ribbon of the Mohawk Trail, 
where once the Indians crept along. And 
the hills in autumn, all red and orange and 
brown—like the old-fashioned crazy quilt 
on your grandmother’s bed.” 


At this point Miss Bluebottle gasped, 
and tore the letter into bits. Too bad. The 
last part was the best. 

“The poor fool!” she said fiercely. 

“‘What’s the matter, Aunt Minerva?” 
Eloise asked. 

“Wants to sell me an automobile— and 
talks about my grandmother’ s : 

“Sounds interesting,”’ smiled Eloise. 

“Impertinent!”’ cried Miss Bluebottle. 

Her niece observed that she was breath- 
ing rapidly. The cameo set amid pearls on 
her breast rose and fell angrily. Eloise 
knew it was a cameo set amid pearls, 
though she had never seen it. Twenty- 
seven years before, on the death of her 
mother, Minerva Bluebottle had covered 
her rings, her pins—all her jewelry, in 
fact—with crape. This crape she had never 
removed, just as she had never ceased to 
wear gowns of black. Twenty-seven years 
of mourning! Unbelievable—if you don’t 
know Stonefield. 

If Miss Minerva had read Billy’s letter 
to its brilliant finish she would have learned 
that “our Mr. Anderson” was shortly to 
visit her to present his plea in person. She 
didn’t, however, and when old Norah that 
evening announced a young man calling 
on important business she was unprepared 
for the breeze from the West that entered. 


“Miss Bluebottle?”” Billy Anderson 
grasped her hand. “And this—this is 
your — 


‘My niece, Eloise Bluebottle,” said the 
old Jady stiffly. “You have business with 
me? 

“TI have,” replied Billy cheerfully. “I 
imagine you got a letter from me this 
morning.” 

‘Good heavens, the automobile man!” 

“The same.” 

“Then let me tell you, young - 

‘Let me tell you, Miss Bluebottle. Way 
out in California I heard about you; how 
you were driving round behind a couple of 
antediluvian horses.” 

an you refer to 
mus 

“Romulus and Remus! Are they as old 
as that? As I was saying, Mr. Firkins and 
I talked things over. 

“So Henry Firkins sent you? 

“He did. The idea was to jazz ails up 
a bit for you; to induce you to step on the 
gas—hit the high spots—see the world 
travel—in a Requa. Of course, to be frank, 
I haven’t as much to sell you here as I 
would have out in California. I take it you 
have seen California?”’ 

“T have never been west of the Hudson,” 
replied Miss Minerva proudly. 

“I’m sorry for you. He looked it. 
“You've never lived. Oh, what I could 
sell you out there!—the snow-capped peaks 
of the Sierras instead of a string of brown 
little molehills.” 

“Sir?’ 

“Beg pardon—no offense. I know the 
Berkshires have been in your family a long 
time, and you’re sort of fond of them. But 
really- if you could see some regular 
mountains —— 

“T have seen ‘he Swiss Alps, and I prefer 
our own Greylock.” 

“Do you?” Billy Anderson gasped. 
What sort of woman was this ge go 
“Well, I—I’m not here to wy bes a car 
to-night,” he went on. “I just dropped in 
to get acquainted.” 

Miss Minerva glared at him. It was 
related in Stonefield how an outsider, a 
woman, had come to town and taken the 
pew opposite Miss Bluebottle in church. 
Six years passed, and from the Bluebottle 
eyes gleamed no spark of recognition. At 
the end of the sixth year, one morning after 


” 


Romulus and Re- 
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service, Miss Bluebottle rose and, stern 
with a sense of duty, approached her 
neighbor. 

“Are you a stranger here?” she asked. 

And Billy Anderson had just dropped in 
to get acquainted—his second night in 
Stonefield! 

“Young man, lease be good enough to 
let me speak,” Miss Minerva said. ‘You 
are barnes P sg time. I will never enter 
an autom , much less purchase one.” 

“May I ask why not?’ 

“Horses were made before motor cars.” 

“Ah, yes—and so were fingers made 
before forks. I haven’t had the honor of 
dining here—yet, but I don’t ~—— you 
eat with your fingers—now, do you 

“That’s quite beside the point.” 

“Not at all. Miss Bluebottle, the world 
is moving. Move with it. Get up on the 
band wagon. There are a thousand ad- 
vantages attached to the ownership of a 
car. I'm going to slip them to you, one 
by one.’ 

‘Tm really sorry for you,”’ said Miss 
Bluebottle. ‘Henry Firkins is to blame. 
He has sent you on a wild-goose chase.” 

“T’ll write to you,” continued Billy. 

“Save your stamps.” 

“T’ll call again.” 

“*A waste of shoe leather.”’ 

“The next time I come I'll tell you all 
about California.” 

“T am not to be moved by threats.” 

“In the meantime bear me in mind,”’ 
smiled Billy, rising. ‘‘I’ll take a look round 
and see what I’ve got to sell you—in the 
way of scenery, I mean. Of course, after 
California, it looks a little—er—a little 
tame here. But I understand that in the 
fall your hills are at their best. All red and 
orange and brown.” 

“I forbid you,” cut in Miss Minerva 
oy “to drag in my grandmother's 

eC 


“Not at this hour,” laughed Billy. “She 
might be in it. Well, good night. See you 
soon.” 

Eloise went to the door to see him safely 
out. They stood for a moment under the 
gaslight in the hall—no electric wiring for 
Miss Minerva! Here, as in the drawing- 
room, hung faded portraits of dead Blue- 
bottles, grim, haughty, uncompromising. 
Billy looked with keen interest into the wist- 
ful eyes of the girl. 

“How long have you lived with Miss 
Bluebottle?” he inquired. 

“Ten years,”’ she said softly. 

“Ye gods!’’ He came closer. “I hope 
you won't mind my saying it, but you strike 
me as—kind of —er—wonderful. By gad, 
I’d like to see you with California for a 
background!” 

: I never travel,” she gasped. 

“That’s all right. Once I’ve sold your 
aunt a Requa, you'll travel—and travel 
fast. Don’t ask me what I mean—I'’m 
not sure myse lf. But one thing I do know 
we're going to meet again—mighty soon. 
“ night.” 

When Eloise returned to the drawing- 
room her eyes were shining. 

“Of all the wild young idiots! 
Minerva peevishly. 

“Yes,” smiled Eloise; “‘he—he sort of 
takes one’s breath away.” 

““My breath is still intact,” 
Miss Minerva. 


"said Miss 


snapped 
mi 

URING the next three weeks Miss 

Minerva’s breath grew, as the fellow 
said, even more intacter. She saw that she 
was in for a fight, and she gloried in it. Did 
this flippant young whippersnapper from 
the West think that he could invade her 
stronghold and sweep her from her feet? 
Not likely! She’d show him a thing or two! 
And in showing him, she would express lier 
contempt for the entire territory west of 
the Massachusetts state line. 

As for Billy Anderson, before coming to 
Stonefield he had regarded the town as a 
myth of Mr. Firkins’ imagination. Such a 
place as the Boston man described could 
hardly exist at this late day. Now, how- 
ever, he had seen Stonefield, and knew that 
Mr. Firkins had not told him the half of 
it. He was amazed, appalled. Each day 
brought him some new story of the intol- 
erance, the stubbornness of the older gen- 
eration. There was, for example, Miss 
Minerva’s friend, Miss Anna Bell Small. 
Anna Bell had sworn that if the city council 
ran the trolleys along the street before her 
house she would never again step out of her 
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SELLING MISS MINERVA 


front door. For seventeen years she had 
been coming and going the back way, and 
still she showed no signs of weakening. 

Each night Billy sat in his room reading 
the latest breezy books on the art of sales- 
manship. Good enough books in their way, 
but their authors had not written them 
with Minerva Bluebottle in mind. Billy 
would sigh and falter. But in the morning 
he cae rise with renewed energy, keen 
to resume his attack on the immovable 
body. He tried letters—one a day—each 
setting forth a separate golden advantage 
attached to the ownership of a car—prefer- 
ably a Requa. He telephoned. He way- 
laid Miss Bluebottle on the street. Water, 
it is understood, rolls harmlessly from a 
duck’s back. Miss Minerva gave him fre- 
quent reason to recall the simile. 

Now and then he ran across Eloise 


Bluebottle—on the street, once at a dance, 
whither he had | 


once at a church social, 
gone with just such an adventure in mind. 


Yes, he decided, the girl was beautiful, in a | 


vague, spiritual sort of way, so different 
from the hearty maidens of ( alifornia. She 
was a new type; she appealed to him. But 
the poor thing was asleep—had never been 
anything else. What she needed was to 
be roused, carried away from this narrow 
town, given a new setting wherein she 
would wake and glow and live. 

At the end of the church social, by sort 
of obliterating a pale young man with eye- 


glasses, Billy managed to walk home with | 


her. 

“How do you like Stonefield by this 
time? ?” she asked. 

“Sort of a nearsighted town,” he said. 


“I’m introduced to people one day, and | 


they seem cordial enough. The next day 
I meet them on the street, and when I 
speak to them vem J jump and look at me 
in terror—the frig tened-fawn stuff. I'm 
not used to it.’ 

“They regard you as a stranger,”” she 
told him. 7 ‘After you've lived here ten 
years —— 

“Ten years!” cried Billy. 
not for me—and not necessary either. 
Why, Jacob only served seven for Rachel.” 

He heard her laugh softly. 

“I was thinking,” she explained, “of 
Aunt Minerva playing Rachel to your 
Jacob. She would be flattered! r m sorry,’ 
she went on more seriously, “but you'll 
never win her i in seven years. Or seventy 
times seven.’ 


“No, thanks, 








“Oh, I don’t know. All I have to do is | 


get her into a Requa car—just once. 


Then | 


if she has any sporting blood—and I'll say | 


she has—she’s sold.” 

“But how are you going to get her into 
a car?”’ There was a certain eagerness in 
the girl’s voice. 

“Watch your Uncle Billy, 
derson mysteriously. 
night with a rather doubtful eye on the 
curtains of the stern brown house. 

Billy based his request that Uncle Billy 
be kept under observation on the fact that he 
had yet to play his trump card. He was not 
relying entirely on the United States mail 
and the telephone company. 
these days. 


” 


advised An- 


But he said good | 


No one does | 


One evening soon after his arrival in 


Stonefield he had met Carleton Webster on 
the street and, steering him into the Requa 
office, had handed him another cigar and 
asked, “How would you like to learn to 
run an automobile?”’ 

““What would Miss Minerva say?” Mr. 
Webster was doubtful. 

“What could she say? Your evenings 
are your own, aren’t they?” 

“T reckon so.” 

“To do with as you please?” 

“T ain’t never heard no different.’ 

“Well, I'll take you out and teach you 

free gratis. What do you say? 


“I've sort of had the hankering,” ad- | 


mitted Mr. Webster, rolling the cigar be- 
tween his lips. ‘“‘Had to turn out for so 
many devil wagons in my day I’ve often 
wished I was on one myself. Yes, sir, as 
I drove round behind Romie and Remus 
there’s been times I felt I'd like more 
power—more power,” he added with em- 
phasis. 

“Fine!” cried Billy. ‘Come with me! 
No time like little old now.” 

When Mr. Webster had mastered the 


driving of a Requa, Billy arranged for his | 


big experiment. Each 
thirty it was understood that Carleton was 
(Continued on Page 100) 





afternoon at two- | 






“That Defiance salesman 
certainly showed us how 
to cut costs. 


UR whole future business will 

proht by what we learned 
today. We thought we were up- 
to-date with our office equipment, 
but we missed a big opportunity 
to save time and eliminate errors 
when we overlooked 


soreee 


‘Walovs 
“That Dividend Writer is really 
a computing machine and a high- 
speed pmnnting press combined. ‘The 
indicator is graded in denomina- 
tions of shares of stock, and a quick 
turn of the dial and a single stroke of 
the lever print both words and figures 
—so they can't di . Why, the office 
boy could write our Dividend checks with 
that machine! 

“Look at this check: words and figures 
embossed —tatfooed—through the paper 
in acid-proof ink. Certainly no chance to 
raise that! 
“IT am heartily in favor of inaating Se 
Dividend machine, and the Payroll and 
regular Commercial models, too.” 
Executives interested in knowing how 
big business men have learned to re- 
duce office overhead, and to escape the 
dangers of raised checks and payrol. 


tobberies, are invited to write for one 
ot all of the following booklets 


“The Perils of « Cash Payroll” 
(For Payroll Checks) 


“Dollars and Dividends” (For Dividend Checks) 


“Cutting Dollars Off Your Checks” 
(For Regular Checks) 


AGENTS: A tew choice territories are stillavailable 
Write for details of attractive agency proposit 


DEFIANCE CHECK WRITER 
CORPORATION 


f Check Writers in ~America 


New York 


Olden Wahers 


Rochester 
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Certain-teed 


. r Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles provide an attractive 
Paint Products. In subdued 


form of roof covering for residences. 
HOUSE PAINT v red or green, they add to the beauty of the home. 
aoe } They are durable, weather-proof and spark-proof. 
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Certain-teed House Paint, applied every three or four 

years, not only beautifies the home but also minimizes 

deterioration and lessens the Jrequency of repairs 

Certain-teed comes in a number of attractive colors and 

shades, among which you will surely find your favorite 





PAINT - VARNISH - ROOFING - LINOLEUM - OIL CLOTH 
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Certain-teed Floor oar- 
nish provides the neces- 
sary protection for floors. 
It dries quickly and does 
not scratch, mar nor 
show heel marks. It is 
made to be walked upon. 






Certain-tezd Linoleum 
is becoming more a 

more popular for kitch- 
ens, bath-rooms, nur- 
series and other reoms 
Its smooth, durable 
surface is easily kept 


clean and sanitary 


Many Certain-teed Prod- 
ucts are just as service- 
able in Industrial Plants 
as they are in the home. 
Certain-teed Paint, 
Varnish, Roofing and 


Linoleum are oery 
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popular because of their 
ability to stand the 
hardest kind of wear. 


Certain-teed = High Quality 


Yeo can be sure of highest quality if you insist 
upon products bearing the Certain-teed label. 


Unfailing care is exercised over every process, 
from the purchase of the raw materials to the final 
packaging and shipping of the finished product. 


Extensive physical and chemical tests are made 
to make sure that the product justifies the 
claims made for it. 


Certain-teed Products include Paint—a kind 
for nearly every purpose—Varnish, Roofing, 
Asphalt Shingles, Linoleum, Floortex, Oilcloth 
and other helpful articles. 


They are manufactured in tremendous volume 
and marketed through an extensive distributing 
and warehouse system, both of which tend to 
keep prices reasonable. 


You may unreservedly accept the Certain-teed 
label as your faithful guide to quality and econ- 
omy in an extensive line of serviceable products. 


Certain-teed Products are sold by reliable dealers 
everywhere. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 
General Offices, Saint Louis 
Offices and Warehcuses in Principal Cities 








he Deadly Bite 
Of A Garter 


Ons good bite and the damage 
is done—a garter run. Down, 
down it goes all the way into 
the shoe and your stocking is 
ready for the rag man. 


There is only one hosiery that guarantees against 
such annoyance, such waste— 


Srue Shape 
HOSIERY 
STOPS THE GARTER RUNS 


Our patented cross-stitch below the garter top stops the 
garter run— holds it where it is harmless and out of sight. 


Wh J Discriminating women everywhere are demanding TRUE 

herever you ere, SH {PI N c 

we o. 564 because of the cross-stitch— because ot 
you'll be sure of hos he } 

the heavy, lustrous fabric—because of the comfort that 
tery satisfaction if you A oom alten 
s e flare top affo 

insist on the TRUI — 
SHAPI diamond on Remember the name and number— TRUE SHAPE No. 
each pair. 64. Also ask for TRUE SHAPE Wool Heather Mixtures. 


ots — TRUE SHAPE Hosiery is als made for men and chil- 
<I) She dren. Hf your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. 
“Soe TRUE SHAPE HOSIERY CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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| (Continued from Page 97) 
to appear before Miss Minerva’s door with 
| his horses hitched and ready. Followed the 
entle jc through the town that was Miss 
luebottle’s daily taking of the air—a reli- 
gious rite observed by the Brahman caste 
in Stonefield since the beginning of time. 

On a certain sunny May afternoon Carle- 
ton drove up before the Bluebottle door. 
He had on his ancient silk hat, his blue coat 
with the brass buttons. But he flourished 
no whi He had nothing to flourish it 
over. He was sitting behind the wheel of a 
bright and shining Requa. 

Billy Anderson leaped from the seat at 
Carleton’s side and ran up the walk. Norah 
| answered his ring 
| “Tell Miss Biuebottle her carriage is 





waiting,” said Billy cheerfully. 
A moment later Miss Minerva stepped 
grandly from ed door. She looked toward 
| the curb—and gasped. Billy Anderson had 
sort of Lied back against the wall, his 
confidence oozing. Miss Minerva turned 
| and her flashing eye met his guilty one. 
“What's this?” she snapped. 
“A little variation in your daily rou- 
| tine,” said Billy. “I planned it for you. 
I want you to step inside and sink back 
amid the soft luxury of —— 

“Young man, I don’t believe you realize 
how impertinent you are. Out in the wild 
country where you were unfortunately 
born this sort of thing may be lightly re- 
garded, but not here.” 

“Miss Bluebottle, you don’t understand. 
I’m try ing to brighten your life.” 

“You're a young idiot! When I told you 
I would not ride in one of those smelly 
things —— 

“Smelly? Of roses, Miss Bluebottle. 
See? ? I filled the vase for you.’ 

—— I was not talking to exercise my 
tongue. I meant it! 

“But be fair! Give it a trial!” 

“No! I regard it as a rattly, death- 
dealing abomination.” 

“Rattly! Why, listen to that engine! 
Purrs like a kitten.’ 

“T hate cats.” 

“But I thought ——” 

“You thought all old maids Jiked them. 
I don’t! Carleton, come here!’ 

Thoroughly frightened, Carleton ex- 
wae his person from behind the wheel. 

Carleton, what does this mean? Am I 
to understand that you have learned to 
operate that vile contraption?” 

“Yes, Miss Mine orva.”” Carleton tried 
the other foot. “I learned nights, my time 
off. And—I wish you’d try a ride, Miss 
Minerva. A short one. It’s—it’s fine. 
When I step on the exhilarator ——” 

“On the what?” 

“The exhilarator,” repeated Carleton, 
who had so christened it. “The thing that 
gives her the gas. When I step on that the 
good old Be rkshire air jest sweeps over 
you, an’—an’— it’s fine. “ 

‘You poor old fool!” said Miss Minerva. 
“Now run to the barn and hitch up Romu- 
lus and Remus as fast as the Lord will let 
you. I shall be late for my drive. I’m not 
accustomed to bei ing, late.” 

yes, ma’am,”’ said Carleton. 

“I rely on you, young man”—Miss 
Minerva turned to the gloomy Billy—‘“‘to 
remove that—that thing—from before my 
door. And what can I say to convince you? 
I will not buy a car. I will not ride in a car. 
Can you grasp that, or is the English lan- 
guage unknown in ‘the rough region that 
sent you forth?” 

“I understand, Miss Bluebottle, said 
Billy. “I had no wish to be impertinent. 

‘Then I shudder to think what you 
would do if you had.” 

“But I’m a salesman, and I naturally 
want to sell. My idea was to show you how 
nice and comfortable you'd be, riding in a 
Requa. I thought that perhaps, with your 
own coachman driving, you might take a 
chance. It was only an experiment. There's 
nothing more to be said.’ 

“I fancy not. Good day.” 

Billy Anderson went down the walk to 
his car. From a rear view he looked so un- 
happy and squelched that Eloise, at an up- 
stairs window, pitied him. When he turned 
to enter the car she caught his eye and 
daring greatly, waved. He gravely lifted 
his hat and drove off. Miss Minerva’s 
expression, as he had last seen it, reminded 
him that New England had furnished the 
inspiration for Hawthorne's story, The 
Great Stone Face. 
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N HIS room that night Billy Anderson 
admitted his defeat. Out in the broad 
free West he had been a riot, but here in 
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this conservative town he was a frost. His 

genial, handshaking, back-slapping meth- 
ods frightened the good people to death. 
They resented his easy manner, and in Miss 
Bluebottle’s case particularly, his cam- 
paign had been ill advised, doomed to fail- 
ure from the start. But, bang it all, it was 
the only style of attack he knew! 

Henry G. Firkins had written that he 
would be along in another ten days. Billy 
had been working on Stonefield six weeks, 
and what had he to show for it? A few 
sales to summer visitors, to factory man- 
agers; sales an ad could have made. The 
East, thought bitterly, was > "place 
for him. He ae fas to confess himself 
beaten and hand Firkins his resignation. 

During the next few days he concen- 
trated on the other old families of the 
town. He sought to make his attack digni- 
fied. It seemed to him that some of them 
were interested, but he got no further. As 
for Miss Minerva Bluebottle, he let her 
severely alone. 

On the twenty-ninth day of May, about 
three-thirty in the afternoon, Billy’s tele- 
phone rang. The voice of Carleton Web- 
ster Snag over the wire. 

Say, listen!’ Carleton had picked up 
that phrase along with the ability to run a 
ear. “I’m out here at Cal Morton’s farm, 
on the Eastlake pike. Miss Bluebottle’s 
carriage has busted—rear axle just crum- 
pled up. She’ssettin’ init, waitin’. Ordered 
me to call up Peter McQuade— he’s got the 
only horse and carriage for rent in town. 
I called him, but I thought I'd tip you off 
too. You can beat him out here easy if you 
start now. Don’t know as there’s much use 
tryin’ it, but ——” 

“Thanks, Carleton,” said Billy, and 
hung up. A little of Sie old-time enthusi- 
asm returned. Now or never, he thought. 

In twenty minutes he drew up beside 
Miss Minerva’s tipsy carriage. One side 
was in the ditch, and the seat slanted at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees. Only 
Miss Bluebottle could have sat with 
dignity under the circumstances. She 
managed it—with ease. 

“Say, this is fortunate!” cried Billy, 
leaping from his car. 

“I’m not surprised to see you,”’ snapped 
the old lady. “Been following me, no 
doubt, waiting for that axle to break. 
Probably got into my barn last night and 
tampered with it!” 

“Nonsense! You don’t think as badly 
of me as that?” 

“Yes, I do!” 

“I meant, it was fortunate I happened 
along. Just step into my car and I’ll whisk 
you home in no time. 

“T have no desire to be whisked, thank 
you.” A loud peal of thunder grumbled 
suddenly among the hills. 

“It’s going to rain,”’ said Billy. 

‘Let it!” said Miss Minerva. She was in 
a rather bad temper. 

“But I'd be delighted to give you a lift.” 

“T know you would. But you'll not get 
the chance. We have telephoned for Peter 
McQuade.” 

“He can 't get here for half an hour,” 
said Billy, “and it may be raining then. 
Thunder—and lightning —— 

“Precisely! No time to be riding i in one 
of those electrical contrivances.’ 

“But the Requa isn’t run by electricity. 
It’s run by gasoline. Isn’t it, Carleton?” 

“Sure!” said Carleton. 

“It’s run by the devil, if you ask me,” 
said Miss Minerva. “I don’t know how 
you got here so promptly, but I have my 
suspicions. And it’s not going to do you 
any good. Here I sit until Peter McQuade 
comes—all night if necessary.’ 

“You stubborn, bitter, intolerant old 
woman,” said Billy Anderson hotly —to 
himself. ‘“‘Sit here and drown, for all I 
care. You should have died fifty years ago 
anyhow.” 

“*I dare say,”” remarked Miss Minerva, 
“that all you are thinking about me is 
true. Now get into your car and hurry 
home before the rain comes and washes off 
all that nice brown paint.” 

This was, of course, a deadly insult, and 
she had hit upon it instinctively. Carleton 
Webster made a gesture of mute despair 
behind her back. Billy turned and re- 
entered his machine. 

“Ah, yes,” the old lady called as he 
turned about, ‘1 notice you're going back 
the same way you came. Carleton!” 

““Y-yes, ma’am,”’ stammered Carleton. 

“Did you call Peter McQuade, or didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 
(Continued on Page 102) 
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White Trucks hold their leadership 
in the truck industry simply because 
they do the most work for the least 
money. Business needs that kind of 
machinery now more than ever. 

THE WHITE COMPANY » Cleveland 












































$1000 Saved ! 





That's the record of one Rotospeed user. 
Here's a machine that will enable you not 
only to save hundreds of dollars, but will 
help you to increase your sales by the use 
of direct-mail advertising—strong, com- 
pelling form letters, convincing bulletins 
and illustrated circulars, all of which you 
can print in your own office at a moment’s 


notice, almost without cost. 


Rer OTO. SPE PEED 


prints anything that can be typewritten, 
handwritten, drawn or ruled. It is easy to 
operate—just write the form on a stencil 
paper with your typewriter or the stylus 
that we furnish with each machine, attach 
the stencil to the Rotospeed, feed in the 
paper, and a perfectly printed copy is pro- 
duced with every turn of the handle. 20 to 
1,000 striking, stimulating, clear, clean copies 
in a few minutes—ready for the mails. 


Speed Up Your Business 


With a Rotospeed in your office you can get 
out bulletins to salesmen, new price lists— 
you can print collection letters that have the 
personal atmosphere of typewritten copies 
without type-setting—without cuts—with- 
out trouble or delay. You can print new 
factory forms that will aid you in getting 
greater efficiency from your employees. In 
hundreds of ways the Rotospeed pays for 
itself, time after time. 


Hundreds of Uses 


The Rotospeed is used by thousands of 
manufacturers, merchants, professional 
men--by banks, schools, churches. 


Write for Samples 


We will gladly tell yeu how the Rotospeed is being 
weed by others in your line of business, how it is 
saving money and making money for them We 
will send you samples of Rotospeed work—ideas 
that you can use with profit 


Free Trial 


The Rotospeed is not sold through saleemen. You 
buy direct and save the selling expense. We offer 
to send you a machine completely equipped for all 
kinds of work, with all the supplies that you will 
need for printing twenty-four different jobs. Mail 
the coupon mow for details of our free trial offer and 
samples of the kind of work that you are particularly 
interested in 


The Rotospeed Co., 478 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 100) 

“I hope for your sake you did,” 
him grimly. 

When Billy Anderson was about a mile 
down the road the rain began to fall. Some- 
how it soothed his ruffled feelings. A little 
farther along he turned out for Peter 

McQuade, hurrying on through the storm. 

That evening Billy met Eloise Bluebottle 
on her way home from the library. She had 
a pile of books under her arm. 

“Let me carry them,” Billy suggested. 

“If you don’t mind. They’ re rather 
heavy. For my aunt, you know.” 

“Ah, yes, your aunt. I hope she didn’t 
get very wet this afternoon.” 

“Not very. I heard all about it. And 
I’m sorry—really Iam. Do you mind if I 
say something?” 

“I'd love it.” 

“You'll never sell my aunt a car. Your 
methods are wrong you'll pardon my 
frankness, won't you?” 

“Of course. As a matter of fact, I came 
to the same decision some time ago. But 
they’re the only methods I know. I was 
thinking it all out the other night. People 
here are different from what they are on 
the Coast. When I was in Honolulu I hada 
chance to go to China and sell cars. If I had 
gone I'd have had to learn an entirely new 
system—and that’s what I should have 
done when I came here. For these people 
are as unlike those I’ve been dealing with 
as—as Chinamen. Dog-gone it, they are 
Chinamen! Living in the past —worshiping 
their ancestors! How long has your aunt 
worn crape on her rings?” 

“Twenty-seven years,”’ said Eloise. 

“That’s the point. I’ve tried the wrong 
tack coiiesielied. I’m licked —through. 
When Mr. Firkins comes next week I in- 
tend to resign.” 

“Oh, I'm so sorry!”’ said the girl. 

“Are you? Well, it helps a lot—to have 

ou say that. By the way, to-morrow’s a 
holiday Decoration Day.. How about 
taking a ride with me? We'll go some- 
where for lunch w 

“Oh, I couldn’t!” said Eloise timidly, 
wistfully even. ‘Aunt Minerva wouldn’t 
like it. Besides, I must £0. with her in the 
morning —to the cemetery.” 

“The what? 

“The cemetery. 


she told 


It’s a sacred rite with 


her. She decorates all the Bluebottle 
graves.” ; 
“She does, eh?” said Billy. He was 


silent for a moment. “I don’t suppose 
anything could persuade her from going?” 

“IT should say not! A few years ago she 
rose from a sick bed to attend to it—and 
got pneumonia and nearly died. It’s —well, 
it’s one of the things she will look after her- 
self as long as she has breath in her body. 
Everybody who is anybody in Stonefield 
will be out there in the morning. Afterward 
they have a little social hour amid the 
tombstones. You ought to see it! I sup- 
pose it’s quite different from the West.” 

“TI should say so!”’ smiled Billy gently. 
“Out West we’re not much concerned with 
the past. It’s the present—and the star- 
spangled future we think of. By the way, 
how far is it to the cemetery?” 

“Oh, about four miles.” 

“ How will your aunt get there? Her car- 
riage is out of commission.” 

“She’s ordered Peter McQuade to call 
for her at eight-thirty.” 

“Oh, she has, has she?”’ 
before the cheerless house. 
I mean, can I 
me up?” 

“II think so. 
about?” 

“Chinamen—ancestor worshipers. 
just had a sign from heaven. 
given one last chance. And— it’s great of 
— to say you'll help me.” He seized her 
nand. “I said that first night I saw you 
that you were—wonderful. After I’ve sold 
Aunt Minerva that Requa I'll have some- 
thin to sell you. 

fhat?”’ Very softly. 

“God's country—California! 
of the surf below Monterey! 
Capistrano in the moonlight! 
showy tops of the Sierras!” 

She got her hand free then, and seizing 
the books ran quickly from him up the 
walk. Billy Anderson returned to his room, 
and before retiring made certain arrange- 
ments with his alarm clock. He set it for 
the hour of six on Decoration Day. 


They stopped 
“Say—listen 
depend on you to back 


What are you talking 


I’ve 
I’m to be 


The roar 
San Juan 
The silent, 


v 
x SIX-THIRTY the next morning 
Billy Anderson stood in Peter Mc- 
Quade’s back yard in solemn conferencewith 
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the owner of the only horse-drawn ve- 
hicle for rent in Stonefield. Mr. —. 
was in the throes of his morning grouch; he 
did not yield readily to arguments. A 
twenty-dollar bill, however, soothed his 
soul and brightened his whole day. 

Fifteen minutes later Ma McQuade 
locked the front door and climbed to the 
side of her husband in the ancient carriage. 
Mr. McQuade took up the reins, then 
leaned forward doubtfully. 

“You've give me your word,” he said, 
“that you "ll fix things with Miss Minerva.” 

“Don’t give her another thought,” 
smiled Billy. “So long!” 

“Ge-ap!”’ said Mr. McQuade. 

Mr. Anderson watched them drive off, to 

rform an entirely unnecessary errand for 

im in a town ten miles distant. 

“It’s to-day or never,” he reflected 

imly as he went back to his boarding 

ouse for breakfast. 

At twenty-two minutes before nine Billy 
Anderson drove a bright new Requa 
limousine up to Miss Minerva’s front door. 
He left the car sparkling in the first warm 
sunshine of the spring and hurried up the 
walk. On the veranda he noted a collection 
of lilacs, snowballs, syringas, a few anemic 

eraniums in pots, roses and carnations 
cen the local greenhouse. He thought of 
California in May and smiled a pitying 
smile. Eloise met him at the door. 

“I’m glad you’vecome,” shesaid. “Aunt 
Minerva is in a state! Waiking the floor! 
I never saw her so upset before.’ 

“What's the trouble?” 

“Peter McQuade! He hasn’t showed up, 
and no one will answer his telephone.’”’ She 
preceded Billy into the dim drawing-room. 
“Auntie, here’s Mr. Anderson.” 

“T’ve trouble enough without Mr. An- 
derson,”’ snapped the old lady. 

“Perhaps I can help you in your trou- 
ble,” said Billy gently. 

“You could—if you owned a horse.” 

“I own sixty of them—in the form of a 
beautiful, smooth-running Requa. I un- 
derstand you wish to go to the cemetery.’ 

“ Aha—another conspiracy !”’ cried Miss 
Bluebottle fiercely. 

“Now—-now!” rebuked Billy in an in- 
jured tone. “That’s unworthy of you— 
on this lovely morning, when your only 
thoughts should be of these fine people on 
the wall.”” He glanced about him at the 
Bluebottles who had been, “I think you’ve 
hurt their feelings,” he went on. “They 
look hurt to me.” 

“Eloise,” said the old lady, 
call up Mrs. Eldridge?” 

“Yes, auntie, I told you I called them 
all—the Eldridges, the Smalls, the Clark- 
sons—all down the list. Everybody has 
started—they’re somewhere on the way.” 

Miss Bluebottle groaned. Then silence. 

= Miss Bluebottle,” said Billy in a mo- 
ment, “‘is this the proper morning to parade 

our foolish pre, ice against automo- 

iles? Think! You have not missed a 
Decoration Day morning up there for 
twenty years! 

“Twenty-seven!” 

“For twenty-seven years! In a few min- 
utes all your friends—all the best people— 
will be gathered there, doing honor to their 
ancestors. They will glance toward the 
Bluebottle plot —sad, neglected, untouched. 
What will people say?” 

“You're right!” she cried. 
call—call me a taxi.” 

Eloise paused. Billy nodded and winked. 

“Call her a taxi,” he said. Eloise disap- 
peared. “But I don’t approve of it. Taxis 
are rattly, they are smelly—germs, Miss 
Bluebottle!”’ . 

“Germs?” sniffed Miss _ Bluebottle. 
“Not up here in our fine, clean Berkshires.” 

“Ah, yes—even up here. For strangers 
will drift in, and they bring germs with 
them. Now my car is new, clean, with lots 
of room for,those beautiful geraniums and 
what-you- -may-call-’ ems. 

“The taxi man does not answer,” an- 
nounced Eloise, returning. Again Miss 
Minerva groaned. 

“I’m not going to say a word,”’ remarked 
Billy. “I’m going to let them speak for 
me.’ He waved his hand toward the Blue- 
bottles on the wall. “A fine, intelligent- 
looking crowd, and good sports too. Thatold 
chap there— Uncle Ezra, I presume ——” 

“My father, Hezekiah Bluebottle,”’ cor- 
rec ted the old lady. 

Ah, yes! Look at the twinkle in his 
eye! I'll bet he ran over to Albany now 
and then! He’s watching you, Miss Blue- 
bottle. He’s wondering what you're going 
to do. They’re all wondering. You've got 
a sort of a date with them this morning. 


“did you 


“Eloise, 
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Do you imagine you’re justified in passing 
them up—disappointing them—just for 
the selfish satisfaction of keeping a silly 
vow? I don’t! They won’t! Stop and ask 
yourself, Miss Bluebottle—doesn’t the end 
justify the means?” 

He stopped. A long pause followed. 

“Noran,” called Miss Minerva suddenly, 
“bring my hat and coat 

Billy Anderson said ae He ran 
outside and began placing flowers in the 
limousine. As he helped Miss Bluehbottle in 
she gave him a withering look over her 
shoulder. 

“Remember this!’ she said. “I'll never 
own one of these things! Never! Never!” 

“In you go,” smiled Billy. “I'll have 
you there in a jiffy.” 

He started his motor, and Miss Blue- 
bottle went to her tryst with the past—at 
forty miles an hour. Her arrival at the 
cemetery was the sensation of the decade in 
Stonefield. But she carried it off with her 
usual grand air. 

Eloise helped her as she busied herself 
above the graves of Bluebottles long dust. 
When the social hour began the girl came 
over and joined Billy Anderson, who was 
cheerfully lurking near a marble angel. 

“One thing I want to ask you,” he said. 
“How did it happen the taxi man failed to 
answer?” 

“Perhaps”’—she blushed—“ perhaps it 
was because he never got a chance. I didn’t 
call him.” 

“Hooray!” cried Billy. ‘You do like 
me then? You want me to win out?” 

“Yes, I—I think I do.” 

“That's all I wanted to know. Now that 
I’ve practically sold your aunt —— 

“But you haven’t!” 

“All in good time. ‘I want to tell you— 
I want to say”—his usually glib tongue 
found the roof of his mouth and stuck 
there. He tried again—‘‘it’s you that’s 
kept me here. More than once I was ready 
to give up—to go away. Then I thought of 
you—that look i in your eyes —— 


“* Please!’ 
“Let me finish—if I can. I want—I 
want ———”’ He turned helplessly, and his 


eyes fell on the inscription beneath the 
marble angel. He pointed. ‘‘What I mean 
is, how would it look—carved in stone—a 
good many years from now, of course 

Eloise, beloved wife of Billy Anderson?” 

He stopped, for she was staring at him. 

“Oh, dog-gone it,” he cried, “I’m all 
wrong! I’m talking like—like they do out 
here—this town has got me. But you under- 
stand—you would be beloved—all through 
the years—if you married me. Will you?” 

“Aunt Minerva would be furious. She 
she couldn’t hear of it!’’ 

“Forget Aunt Minerva,” began Billy, 
but it proved impossible, for the old lady 
joined them at that moment. 

The social hour was over. She had found, 
somewhat to her consternation, that all her 
friends took it for granted she had pur- 
chased the glittering car. She did not point 
out their error. It was none of their busi- 
ness anyhow. 

Billy Anderson helped her back into the 
machine. Out on the main highway he 
called over his shoulder, “I’m going to take 
you home by a roundabout route.” 

Miss Bluebottle uttered some protesting 
remark, but pace | they were traveling at 
such a rate of s that it did not leap for- 
ward to the driver’ s seat. It went instead 
over her shoulder, and fell harmlessly in 
the road a hundred yards behind her. 

Had she realized how roundabout the 
route was to be her protest would have 
been stronger. Billy whisked her along be- 
tween newly green fields, up and down her 
beloved hills. For a time she raged and 
demanded to be allowed to walk. Then she 
sat back, filling her lungs with the fine, 
clear air she worshiped as the heathen once 
worshiped the sun. A faint flush came into 
her cheeks.’ Three hours passed, and Billy 
drew up before a country inn. 

“I’m about to invite you to lunch,” he 
announced. 

“Lunch!” cried Miss Minerva. “ Why, I 
must be home —— 

“You're a hundred miles from home,” 
he laughed. 

“Kidnaper!”’ she cried. 

But there was the ghost of a smile on her 
face, and as she alighted he saw that her 
eyes were shining. After lunch he took 
them back to Stonefield—again by a round- 
about way. Dusk was falling when he drew 
up before their door. 

“Home!” said Miss Minerva. “I never 
expected to see it again, I’m sure.”” She got 

(Conctuded on Page 105) 
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Keeping Them Always 


“Spic 


O the mother who takes a real pride 

in seeing her active youngsters look 
ing always ‘‘spick and span,’ BlueBird 
brings a particular pleasure. 
She watches them play the most rough 
and-tumble games with a light heart, 
knowing that however grubby the little 
suits and dresses become, BlueBird will 
wash them spotlessly clean. 
She smiles at the endless array of « lothes 
soiled during seven happy days. know 
ing that BlueBird will finish the whole 
week's washing in an hour or so, with 
practically no effort on her part, and at 
the cost of but a few cents for electricity. 
And because there is nothing in the 
smooth, oscillating copper tub of Blue 


 BlueBird Brings Hag 


k and Span” 


Bird to cause wear; bec ause the « lothes 
are cleansed only by the constant rush 
of hot soapy water through them, they 
last many times longer than if they 
were rubbed on a board or sent to a 
laundry. 


Let your dealer explain BlueBird’s 
superiority to you. You will be inter 
ested in the mechanism—simple and 
dependable. You will be pleased with 
its sturdy construction. You will be 
delighted with its performance and 
results, 

Your dealer also will tell you of the 
convenient way in which BlueBird may 
xe bought. We will gladly send you 


the beautiful BlueBird Book. 
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_ How quickly that stove gets going . 
Yes, and its ready to use right away, too 
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OU KNOW how impatient you The ‘*Why”’ of the Long 
get waiting for someone. What a Blue Chimney 

lot of nervous energy it uses up—just An eye to the comfort of the cook 
waiting. inspired that famous Long Blue 
But even the cleverest housewife could Chimney of the New Perfection Stove. 
not collect one thimbleful of min- It was found that this long chimney 
utes that she had to spend waiting provided just the right space for all 





Use ALADDIN 


‘round for the New Perfection Stove. the kerosene oil to burn up clean, J LADD 
Utensils, Too 


For this stove has been to be turned into intense 
; I'wo of the popular Aladdin Cook 
built to save time, not to cooking heat. Not a drop ing Utensils are pictured in use on 
waste it. is wasted in the eve-smart- thisstove. Their many convenience 
; . features will appeal to you. Ask 
ing smoke and disagree sdeendiealan 


The New Perfection 
Wick Lights Instantly 


able odor of unburned oil. 


And the strong draught in 
Pouch a match to the the Long Blue Chimney 
wick, for instance, and drives the clean, intense 
it lights instantly. There heat full-force against 
you are with a full-fledged the cooking pan “driv es 
flame, ready to begin ac the heat right sArough the 


tion on that big dinner. pan and straight into the 


had no time is fost watch hardest-hearted potato. 


ing the New Perfection 


You Can Tell a New 
flame. Once adjusted to Perfection Kitchen 
the desired pitch, it stays : es : : > 
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} , j METAL PRODUCTS CO. Oil] Heaters and 

invest this small amount of care clean cooking heat. 7030 PLATT AVE. CLEVELAND.ONIO ALADDIN 
. —, . Coenen ki Utensils 
for the large returns it gives—a quick- he local dealer will gladly demonstrate — #2 PlnFecrnon sroveco..7p. sama Caaaing 
lighting, steady, reliable, clean the New Perfection. Or send to us for 
cooking flame. a copy of the New Perfection booklet. Branches in Principal Cities 













































(Concluded from Page 102) 
out of the car, her cheeks still flushed, the 
light still in her eyes. ‘‘Won’t you have 
supper with us?”’ she invited. 

Delighted, Billy followed the two women 
inside. Waiting in the drawing-room, he 
bethought himself of sales talk. Miss 
Minerva was the first to return. 

“Well,” said Billy, “‘I guess I’ve shown 
you the difference between Romulus and 
Remus, and a Requa. You see now what I 
mean when I say that when I sell you a car 
I sell you more than a piece of mechanism. 
I sell you the western half of this great 
state for your playground—the farthest 
and the highest hills, quaint little public 
squares where history was made, noble 
Greylock, Jacob’s Ladder, round after 
round of verdant beauty. I sell you ro- 
mance and revel.” 

“I’m pretty old,” sighed Miss Minerva, 
‘for romance and revel.” 

“Old! You wouldn’t say that if you 
knew how young you look after your ride. 
Why, you look about twenty-five, and you 
can always look that way if you'll only jazz 
things up—get out and enjoy life. Here we 
are,”’ he went on solemnly, “in the presence 
of all these splendid Bluebottles, dead and 
gone. Before them you can’t be anything 
but honest with yourself—with me. You 
had a mighty good time to-day—now, 
didn’t you?” 

The firelight flickered on the portraits. 
The aged clock ticked youthfully. 

“What I want,’’ said Miss Minerva in a 
firm, clear voice, ‘‘is a car exactly like the 
one we rode in ed iy 

Billy Anderson’s heart stopped beating. 

“You can have that one,” he said softly, 
so as not to break the spell. “‘It was never 
off the floor until this morning.”” He took 
an order blank from his pocket. “Sign 
here,” he said. 

When she had signed:and written a check 
she handed both to Billy. He bowed in a 
manner that took in most of the people on 
the wall. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “I 
thank you.” E loise entered. “I’ve sold 
your aunt that car,” he announced. “And 
oh, by the way, Miss Bluebottle—there’s 
one thing more. Eloise and I are going to 
be married.” 

They waited for the explosion. 





“It’s a good idea,” said the surprising old 
woman. “I’ve thought so for some time. 
We New Englanders intermarry altogether 
too much. The families peter out. We need 
new enthusiasm, new life.” She unlocked a 
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drawer of her desk and took out a worn old | 
| 


box. 


Opening it, she held it before the as- | 
tonished Billy. ‘I’ve been saving them | 


for Eloise’s husband. My father’s cigars- 
just as he left them when he passed on at 
the time of the Civil War.” 

Billy took one of the cigars gingerly in 
his fingers. It crumbled immediately into 
a dry, brown dust. 


‘War quality,” he said softly. ‘They | 


don’t hold up.” 


More than a year later Miss Bluebottle 


was out riding in her limousine with her 
friend, Mrs. Eldridge. 

“Yes,”’ she said, ‘“‘they’ve gone to Cali- 
fornia to live. I advised it. Biily was doing 
well in Boston, but he can get along even 
faster among his own peopie—and as for 
Eloise, the mild climate has made a new 
woman of her. I had a telegram yesterday. 
The baby weighed twelve pounds at bir- 
that is, when it arrived.’ 

“Twelve pounds!” repeated the aston- 
ished Mrs. Eldridge. 

“We don’t grow them like that here, do 
we?” Miss Minerva tried to keep vulgar 
boasting from her tone. “You know, I've 
come to believe that California is a great 
state.” 

“But so different from Massachusetts,” 
said her friend smugly. 

“Well, a change does us all good. I've 
made up my mind to go out there this win- 
ter and visit them.” 

“Why, Mine rva,”’ protested Mrs. El- 
dridge, “it’s a frightful trip! You'll be 
days in smelly, germy Pullmans.” 

*Nonsense!"’ Miss Bluebottle snapped. 
“IT may be an old woman, but I’m down off 
the shelf, and down to stay. I agree with 
Billy it’s never too late to jazz things up.” 

‘Jazz things up? Minerva Bluebottle, 
what in heaven’s name does that mean?” 

“T'll show you,” said Miss Bluebottle. 
She leaned forward. ‘Carleton,”’ she or- 
dered, “‘give her the gas. Step on the exhil- 
arator.” 

Carleton stepped on it. 


THE BUDGET SYSTEM AND THE 
PERSONAL FACTOR 


(Concluded from Page 28) 


Almost without exception they were young 
men, loyal, energetic, doing their best, but 
untrained in that capacity to take the top 
view of things and to get things driven 
through which marks the real executive. 
How could it be otherwise? Congress had 
limited the salaries of these chiefs of divi- 
sions, for the most part, to five thousand 
dollars a year; and their tasks, or most of 
them, were of a kind for which the business 
world would return at least twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year. I recall distinctly 
that Henry P. Davison, who was a member 
of the commission, and myself wanted to 
describe this condition of affairs in more 
vigorous terms than it was dealt with in 
the report that was made, but the final ex- 
pression was qualified because we were told 
that to state the need with brutal, unvar- 
nished truth would offend both Congress 
and the labor element. 

It is spineless drifting of this kind that 
keeps government inefficient. 

A large part of the cure is—first, for the 
public to see and to understand the spe- 
cific need; and, second, for members of 
Congress, thus stimulated, to permit higher 
salaries to be paid to bureau heads than 
they, members of Congress, are themselves 
paid—whether or not this hurts the pride 
of Congress. For the matter of that, by 
all means let Congressmen pay themselves 
more than they are now getting if by that 
method a grasp upon the fundamentals of 
business administration can become one 
with the legislative philosophy of the United 
States. 

Again to illustrate what ability at the 
top can mean in effecting economies, I will 
cite the experience of Alex. Legge, general 
manager of the International Harvester 
Company, who served as vice chairman of 
the War Industries Board and chief of staff 
of Mr. Baruch in that remarkable board’s 
work during the war. When Mr. Baruch, a 
Democrat, called Mr. Legge, a Republican, 


in from business life to organize the work of 
the Allied Purchasing Commission, Mr. 
Legge sought to find out how the British 
had managed their buying problem. A 
prominent Englishman familiar with the 
work said to him: “The British Ministry 
of Munitions has fourteen thousand em- 
ployees, and you will have to handle a tre- 
mendously larger volume of business for 
the Allied Governments than the Ministry 
of Munitions is handling for England.” 

Mr. Legge responded, ‘Well, we may 
have the fourteen.” 

As a matter of fact he organized and di- 
rected that amazing flood of business—it 
came to about ten billion dollars—with but 
a few hundred employees. Of course that 
is an example of an American dollar-a-year 
man in action. But the services of the 
dollar-a-year man cannot be had in time of 
peace. The only alternative, therefore, is for 
the Government to pay salaries that will 
procure men who can in some reasonable 
measure achieve such results as those 
brought about by Mr. Baruch and his vol- 
unteer associates. 

Thus there may be retained for the na- 
tion those finely trained, devoted officials 
who are now by the dozen leaving the 
public service at the call of wiser and more 
generous employers. 

It is a singular paradox that although 
government is inherently impersonal, no- 


where does the personal equation count for | 


more. 
If the budget system is to come to its 
proper fruitage the people themselves must 


raise ‘their candarda of government and | 


must demand that men be put in office 
who will loyally, unselfishly, and in season 
and out of season maintain those standards. 
Otherwise the budget system will be but a 
great gesture, and great gestures, no matter 
how fine their conception, are not enough 
if they do not point the way to practical 
and beneficent performance. 
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assured of satisfactory service, for Raybestos 
is positively guaranteed toWEAR 12 months. 
Why purchase inferior lining: non-guaranteed 
lining, or lining at a ‘“price’’ when you have 
definite assurance as to Raybestos quality and 
Raybestos sturdy WEAR? Buy Raybestos 
and forget lining troubles for a year. The 


genuine has a Silver Edge. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 


Fac forles 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN PETERBOROUGH, ONT., CANADA 


Branches: Detroit, 979 Woodward Avenue; San Francisco, 
Chicago, 1404 South Michigan Ave.; 











1403 Chronicle Building; 
Washington, D. C., 107 Columbian Building 
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Mr. Young keeps his accounts receiv- 
able, accounts payable and private ledger 
with the Burroughs, and also posts cus- 
tomers’ statements which are inserted in 
the carriage of the machine along with 
the ledger sheet, and both are posted up 
to date every day. 
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Your Income Tax- 


Out in Paris, Arkansas, there is one retailer who is not losing any sleep over the income tax 


He is Mr. E. E. Young, secretary and treasurer of the Harley Hardware Company. A 
busy man he must be because he does not employ a bookkeeper and though he works all 
day on the floor, he posts the books himself in the evening, but— 


They have a Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine. 

Mr. Young tells us that last year, when it came 
time to make up the Income Tax Return, a deputy 
internal revenue tax collector dropped into the store 
and took a look at the Burroughs-kept ledger. 

“Why,” the collector exclaimed, “you have every- 
thing you need to know right here in plain sight. 
All you need to do is copy off the figures!” And 
that’s what Mr. Young did. 

On the opposite page are shown the few plain 
forms that made immediately available all the in- 
formation required for the Income Tax Return of 
the Harley Hardware Company. 

With the aid of the Burroughs, Mr. Young keeps 
his accounts up to date all through the year, so when 
the tax return is due it is a simple matter to gather 
the figures from his clear, accurate records. The 
machine makes it easy to add purchases and sales, 
keep track of expenses, take the annual inventory 
and figure net profit. 

Mr. Young is an enthusiastic advocate for the 
Burroughs-kept ledger and is strong in his recom- 
mendation of it. 

Before the Burroughs was bought, he spent from 
six to eight hours a day on the books, working late 


into the night and Sunday as well. Now, with the 
aid of a Burroughs, all this work is finished in a short 
time each evening. 

Mr. Young uses a bookkeeping machine which 
does its work automatically and this enables him 
to keep the details of his business transactions where 
he can see them at a glance. 

This type of machine may not be the one you need 
in order to realize the benefits from mechanical figur- 
ing, but among the different Burroughs models there 
is certainly one to fit your requirements. 


The A B C of Business 

Adding, Bookkeeping and Calculating represent 
the three great groups of figuring operations that 
constitute the A B C of Business. To handle these 
operations the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
manufacture three types of machines in a wide vari- 
ety of styles and sizes among which may be found a 
machine that will fit the needs of any business, large 
or small. 

Burroughs offices are located in over 200 cities in 
the United States and Canada. Get in touch with 
the nearest one, or write direct to the Home Office 
at Detroit, Michigan. 
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“Acts as though it were a damn crap 
game,” I heard Dykeman muttering to 
Sillsbee, who came back vacuously: 

“Craps? They say our boys did shoot 
craps a good deal over there. Well—uh— 
they were risking their lives.” 

And that’s as near as.any of them came, 
I suppose, to understanding how a weari- 
ness of the little interweaving plans of 
tamed men had pushed Worth Gilbert into 
carelessly staking his birthright on a chance 
that might lend interest to life, a hazard big 
enough to breeze the staleness out of things 
for him. 

We were leaving the bank, Gilbert and 
I ahead, Cummings right at my boy’s 
shoulder, the others holding back to speak 
together—bitterly enough, if I’m any 
guesser—when Worth said suddenly, “‘ You 
mentioned in there its being illegal for the 
bank to give up the pursuit of Clayte. 
Seems funny to me, but I suppose you know 
what you're talking about. Anyhow” 
he was lighting another cigarette and he 
glanced sharply at Cummings across it 
“anyhow, they won't waste their money 
hunting Clayte now, should you say? 
That’s my job. That's where I get my cash 
back.” 

“Oh, that’s where, is it?” 

The lawyer's dry tone might have been 
regarded as humorous. We stood in the 
deep doorway, hunching coat collars, look- 
ing into the foggy street. Worth’s interest 
in life seemed to be freshening moment by 
moment. 

“*Yes,”’ he agreed briskly. “I’m going to 
keep you and Boyne busy for a while. 
You'll have to show me how to hustle the 
payment for those Shylocks, and Jerry’s 


got to find the suitcase, so I can eat. But 
I'l! help him.” 
Cummings stared at the boy. 
“Gilbert,” he said, “where are you 


I mean?” 


going? Right now, 

‘To Boyne’s office. 

We stepped out to the street, where the 
line of limousines waited for the old fellows 
inside, my own battleship-gray roadster, 
pretty well hammered, but still a mighty 
capable machine, far down at the end. As 
Worth moved with me toward it the lawyer 
walked at his elbow. 

“Seat for me?” He glanced at the car. 
“T’ve a few words of one syllable to say to 
this young man—counsel that I ought to 
get in as early as possible.” 

I looked at little Pete dozing behind the 
wheel, and answered, “Take you all right 
if | could drive. But I sprained my thumb 
on a window lock looking over that room 
at the St. Dunstan.” 

“T'll drive.”” Worth had circled the car 
with surprising quickness for so large a 
man. I saw him on the other side, waiting 
for Pete to get out so he could get in. Curi- 
ous the intimate understanding look he 
gave the monkey as he flipped a coin at 
him with “Buy something to burn, kid.” 
Pete’s idea of Worth Gilbert would be 
quite different from that of the directors 
in there. After all, human bei sings are only 
what we see them from our varying angles. 
Pete slid down, looking back to the last at 
the tall young fellow who was taking his 
place at the wheel. Cummings and I got in 
and we were off. 

There in the machine, my new boss driv- 
ing, Cummings sitting next him, I at the 
farther side, began the keen, cool probe 
after a truth which to me lay very evidently 
on the surface. Anyone, I would have said, 
might see with half an eye that Worth 
Gilbert had bought Clayte’s suitcase so that 
he could get a thrill out of hunting for it. 
Cummings I knew had in charge all the 
boy’s Pacific Coast holdings; and since his 
mother’s death during the first year of the 
war these were large. Worth manifested 
toward them and the man who spoke to 
him of them the indifference, almost con- 
tempt, of an impatient young soul who had 
wagered his chance of his morning’s coffee 
against some other fellow’s month’s pay, 
feeling that he was putting up double. 

It seemed the sense of ownership was 
dulled in one who had seen magnificent 
properties masterless, or apparently be- 
longing to some limp, blood-stained bundle 
of flesh that lay in one of the rooms. In 
vain Cummings urged the state of the mar- 
ket, repeating with more particularity and 
force what Whipple had said. The mines 
were tied up by strike; their stock, though 
good, was down to twenty cents on the 
dollar; to sell now would be madness. 
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Worth only repeated doggedly, “I’ve got 
to have the money—Monday morning— 
ten o'clock. I don’ t care what you sell—or 
hock. Get it. 

“See here.” The lawyer was puzzled, 
and therefore unprofessionally out of 
temper. “Even sacrificing your stuff in the 
most outrageous manner, I couldn’t realize 
enough—not by ten o’clock Monday. 
You'll have to go to your father. You can 
catch the five-five for Santa Ysobel.” 

I could see Worth choke back a hot- 
tempered refusal of the suggestion. The 
funds he’d got to have, even if he went 
through some humiliation to get them. 

“At that,” he said slowly, “father 
wouldn’t have any great amount of cash on 
hand. Say I went to him with the story, 
and took the cat-hauling he’d give me, 
should I be much better off?” 

“Sure you would.” Cummings leaned 
back. I saw he considered his point made. 
“Whipple would rather take their own 
bank stock than anything else. Your father 
has just acquired a big block of it. Aet 
while there’s time. Be tter go out there and 
see him now—at once.’ 

“T’ll think about it,’’ Worth nodded. 
“You dig for me what you can, and never 
quit.””. And he applied himself to the de- 
mands of the downtown traffic. 

“* Well,”” Cummings said, “‘drop me at the 
next corner, please. I’ve got an engage- 
ment with a man here.” 

Worth swung in and stopped. Cummings 
left us. 

As we began to worm a slow way toward 
my office, I suggested, ‘You'll come up- 
stairs with me, and—er—sort of outline 
a policy? I ought to have any possible 
information you can give me, so’s not 
to make any more wrong moves than we 
have to.” 

“Information?” he echoed. 

And I hastened to amend, “I mean 
whatever notion you've got. Your theory, 
you know.” 

“Not a notion. Not a theory.” 
shook his head, eyes on the traffic 
“That's your part.” 

I sat there somewhat flabbergasted. 
After all, I hadn’t fully believed that the 
boy had absolutely nothing to go on, that 
he had bought purely at a whim, put up 
four hundred thousand dollars on my skill 
at running down a criminal. It sort of 
crumpled me up. I said so. 

He laughed a little, ran up to the curb 
at the Phelan Building, cut out the engine, 
set the brake and turned to me with 
“Don’t worry. I’m getting what I paid 
for—or what I'm going to pay for. And 
I've got to go right after the money. Sup- 


He 
cop. 


pose I meet you, say, at ten o'clock to- 
night?” 

“‘Suits me.” 

“At Tait’s. Re serve a table, will you, 


and we'll he ave supper. 

“You're on,” I said 
myself, meantime.” 

I hopped out on my side. Worth sat in 
the roadster, not hurrying himself to follow 
up Cummings’ suggestion—the big boy, 
noncommunicative, incurious, the question 
of fortune lost or won seeming not to 
trouble him at all. 

I skirted the machine and came round 
to him, demanding, ‘‘With whom do you 
suppose Cummings’ engagement was?” 

“Don’t know, Jerry, and don’t care” — 
looking down at me serenely. ‘‘Why 
should I?” He swung one long leg free and 
stopped idly, half in the car, half out. 

“What if I told you Cummings’ engage- 
ment was with our friend Dykeman—only 
Dykeman doesn’t know it yet?” 

Slowly he brought that dangling foot 
down to the pavement, followed it with the 
other, and faced me. Across the blankness 
of his features shot a joyous zleam; it 
spread, brightening till he was radiant. 

“I get you!” he chortled. “Collusion! 
They think I’m standing in with Clayte! 
Oh, boy!” 

He threw back his head and roared. 


“And plenty to de, 


amt 


I LOOKED at my watch; quarter of ten; 
a little ahead of my appointment. 

ordered an extension telephone brought to 
this corner table I had reserved at Tait’s, 
and got in touch with my office; then with 
the knowledge that any new kink in the 
case would be reported immediately to me 
I relaxed to watch the early supper crowd 
arrive: Women in picture hats and with 
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bare or half-bare shoulders with rich wraps 
slipping off them; hum of voices; the 
clatter of silver and china; waiters be- 
ginning to wake up and dart about settling 
new arrivals. And I wondered idly what 
sort of party would come to sit round one 
long table across from me, specially deco- 
rated with pale-tinted flowers. 

There was a sense of warmth and com- 
fort at my heart. I am a lonely man; the 
people I take to seem to have a way of 
passing on in the stream of life—or death— 
leaving me with a few well-thumbed 
volumes on a shelf in my room for consola- 
tion. Walt Whitman, Montaigne, The Bard, 
two or three other lesser poets—and you’ve 
the friends that have stayed by me for 
thirty years. And so, having met up with 
Worth Gilbert when he was a youngster, 
at the time his mother was living in San 
Francisco to get a residence for her divorce 
proceedings, having loved the boy and got, 
I am sure, some measure of affection in 
return, it seemed almost too much to. ask 
of fate that he should come back into my 
days, plunge into such a proposition as this 
bank robbery, right at my elbow, as it were, 
and make himself my employer—my boss. 

I was a subordinate in the agency in 
those old times when he and I used to chin 
about the business, and his idea—I always 
discussed it gravely and respectfully with 
him—was to grow up and go into partner- 
ship with me. Well, we were partners now. 

Past ten, nearly five minutes. Where 
was he? What up to? Would he miss his 
appointment? No; I caught a glimpse of 
him at the door getting rid of hat and over- 
coat, pausing a moment with tall bent head 
to banter Rose, the little Chinese girl who 
usually drifted from table to table with 
cigars and cigarettes. Then he was coming 
down the room. 

A man who takes his own path in life, 
and will walk it though hell bar the way, 
never explaining, never extenuating or ex- 
cusing his course—something seems to 
emanate from such a chap that, in public 
places, draws all eyes after him, in a look 
between fear and desire. Sitting there in 
Tait’s, my view of Worth cut off now by a 
waiter with a high-carried tray, again by 
people passing to the tables, for whom he 
halted, I had a good chance to see the turn- 
ing of eyeballs that followed him, the furtive 
glances that snatched at him, or fondled 
him, or would have probed him; the ad- 
miration of the women, the envy of the 
men, curiously alike in that it was some- 
times veiled and half wistful, sometimes 
very open. Drifters—you see so many of 
the sort in a restaurant—why wouldn't 
they hanker after the strength and ruthless- 
ness of a man like Worth? And the poor 
prunes, how little they knew him! As my 
friend Walt would say, he wasn’t out after 
any of the old smooth prizes they cared for. 
And win or lose he would still be a victor, 
for all he and his sort demand is freedom. 
So he came on to me. 

I noticed, a little startled, as he slumped 
into his chair with a grunt of greeting, that 
his cheek was somehow gaunt and pale 
under the tan; the blue fire of his eyes only 
smoldered, and I pulled back his chair with 
“You look as if you hadn’t had any dinner.” 

“T haven’t.”” He gave a man-size order 
for food and turned back from it to listen 
to me. “I'll be nearer human when I get 
some grub under my belt.’ 

My report of what had been done on the 
case since we separated was interrupted by 
the arrival of our orders, and Worth sailed 
into a thick juicy steak while I was still 
explaining details. The orchestra whanged 
and blared and jazzed away; the people at 
the other tables noticed us or busied them- 
selves noisily with affairs of their own; 
Worth sat and enjoyed ,his meal with the 
air of a man feeding at a solitary country 
tavern. When he had finished—and he 
took his time about it—the worn, punished 
look was gone from his face. 

His eye was bright, his tone nonchalant 
as he lighted a cigarette, remarking: “I've 
had one more good dinner. Food’s a thing 
you can depend on; it doesn’t rake up your 
entire past record from the time you 
came into this world, and tell you what a 
fool you’ve always been.” 

I turned that over in my mind. Did it 
mean that he’d seen his father and got a 
calling down? I wanted to know—and 
was afraid to ask. The fact is I was be- 
ginning to wake up to a good many things 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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homes, stores, factories and communities to destroy. 
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b.: SPREADS its tentacles in every direction, seeking 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company has sold sound 
insurance against loss or damage by fire since 1810. It has 
paid every honest loss, big or little. 

The Hartford will pay you for your loss caused by fire if 
you buy its policies. In addition, at no extra cost, Hartford 
Fire Prevention Engineers will apply their knowledge of 
hazards to your business. They will search out perils which, 
if not corrected, may cause fire, with a loss and distress 
money cannot indemnify. You need this protection. Insure 


in the Hartford through the local agent or write to us. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


Hartford Conn. 


’ U The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. write practically every form of insurance except life. 
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Snow- white ! That’s the high-sign of rice 
that has delicious flavor. Big, snow-white, flaky grains, 
that tumble freely apart when cooked -instead of 
caking soggily together. That's Comet Rice — cooked 
the Comet way. A dish that makes you change any 
notion that rice is a “commonplace ” food, 


Get a package — the package with the diagonal red band. 
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" Try this clean, whole-grained, uncoated (free from artifi- 


cial “polish”) white rice. Try the appetizing new recipes 
printed on the box, including the nght way to boil rice — 
few cooks know it. 

At all good grocers’— always in dust-proof sealed 
packages. Booklet of original, new-tasting Rice Recipes 


free — send for it. 


SEABOARD RICE MILLING COMPANY GALVESTON AND NEW YORK 
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(Continued from Page 108) 
about my young boss. I was intensely 
interested in his reactions on people. So 
far, I'd seen him with strangers. I wished 
that I might have a chance to observe him 
among intimates. Old Richardson, who 
founded our agency—and would never 
knowingly have left me at the head of it, 
though he did take me in as partner, fi- 
nally—used to say that the main trouble 
with me was I studied people instead of 
cases. Richardson held that all men are 
equal before the detective, and must be re- 
garded only as queer- -shaped pieces to be 
fitted together so as to make out a case. 
Richardson would have gone as coolly about 
easing the salt. of the earth into the chink 
labeled Murder, or Embezzlement, as 
though neither had been human. 

With me the personal equation always 
looms big, and of course he was quite right 
in saying that it’s likely to get you all 
gummed up. 

The telephone on the table before me 
rang. It was Roberts, my secretary, with 
the word that Foster had lifted the watch 
from Ocean View, the little town at the 
neck of the peninsula, where bay and ocean 
narrow the passageway to one thorough- 
fare, over which every machine must pass 
that goes by land from San Francisco. With 
two operatives he had been on guard there 
since three o’clock of the afternoon, holding 
up blond men in cars, asking questions, 
taking notes and numbers. Now he re- 
ported it was a useless waste of time. 

“Order him in,”’ I instructed Roberts. 

A far too fat entertainer out on the floor 
was writhing in the pangs of a Hawaiian 
dance. It took the attention of the crowd 

I watched the face of my companion 
a moment, then: “‘ Worth,” I said a bit 
nervously —after all, I nearly had to know 
“is your father going to come through?” 

“Eh?” He looked at me, startled, then 
put it aside negligently. ‘“‘Oh, the money? 
No. I'll leave that up to Cummings.” A 
brief pause. “ We'll get a wiggle on us and 
dig up the suitcase.”” He lifted his tumbler 
stared at it, then unseeingly out across the 
room, and his lip twitched in a half smile. 
“I’m sure glad I bought it.” 

Looking at him I had no reason to doubt 
his word. His enjoyment of the situa- 
tion seemed to grow with every detail I 
brought up. 

It was near eleven when the party came 
in to take the long flower-trimmed table. 
Worth’s back was to the room; I saw them 
over his shoulder— in the lead a tall blonde, 
very smartly dressed, but not in evening 
clothes; in severe, exclusive street wear. 
The man with her, good-looking, almost her 
own type, had that possessive air which 
seems somehow unmistakable—and there 
was that about the half dozen companions 
after them, as they settled themselves in a 
great flurry of scraping chairs, which made 
me murmur with a grin. “Bet that’s a 
wedding party.” 

Worth gave them one quick glance, then 
came round to me with a smile. 

“You win. Married at Santa Ysobel this 
afternoon. Local society event. Whole 
place standing on its hind legs, taking 
notice.’ 

So he had been down to the little town to 
see his father, after all. And he wasn’t 
going to talk about it. Oh, well. 

“Friends of yours?” I asked perfunc- 
torily, and he gave me a queer look out of 
the corners of those wic ked eyes, repeating 
in an enjoying drawl, “Friends? Oh, 
hardly that. The girl I was to have mar- 
ried, and Bronson Vandeman—the man 
she has married.” 

I had wanted to get a more intimate line 
on the kid; it seemed that here was a 
chance with a vengeance! 

“The rest of the bunch?” I suggested. 
He took a leisurely survey, and gave them 
three words: ‘Family and accomplices.” 

“Santa Ysobel people, too, then. Folks 
you know well?” 

“Used to.” 

“The lady changed her mind while you 
were across?”’ I risked the query. 

“While I was shedding my blood for my 
country.”” He nodded. “Gave me the butt 
while the Huns were using the bayonet on 
me.” 

In the careless jeer, as much at himself as 
at her, was no hint what his present feeling 
might be toward the fashion-plate young 
female across there. With some fellows in 
such a situation I should have looked for a 
disposition to duck the encounter; let his 
old sweetheart’s wedding party leave with- 
out seeing him. With others I should have 
discounted a dramatic moment when he 
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would court the meeting. It was impos- 
sible to suppose either thing of Worth 
Gilbert; plain that he simply sat there be- 
cause he sat there, and oul make no move 
toward the other table unless something in 
that direction interested him—pleasantly 
or unpleasantly—which at present nothing 
seemed to do. 

So we smoked— Worth indifferent, I giv- 
ing all the attention to the people over 
there: Bride and groom; a couple of fair- 
haired girls so like the bride that I guessed 
them to be sisters; a freckled, impudent- 
looking little flapper I wasn’t so sure of; 
two older men and an older woman. Then 
a shifting of figures gave me sight of a 
face that I hadn’t seen before, and I drew 
in my breath with a whistle. 

“Whew! Who's the dark girl? She's a 
beauty!” 

“Dark girl?” Worth had_ interest 
enough to lean into the place where I got 
my view; after he did so he remained to 
stare. 

I sat and grinned while he muttered, 
“Can't be! I believe it is!” 

Something to make him sit up and take 
notice now. I didn’t wonder at his fixed 
study of the young creature. Not so 
dressed up as the others—I think she wore 
what ladies call an evening blouse with a 
street suit; a brunette, but of a tinting 
so delicate that she fairly sparkled, she 
took the shine off those blond girls. Her 
small, beautifully formed, uncovered head 





had the living jet of the crow’s wing; her | 


great eyes, long-lashed and sumptuously 
set, showed ebon irises almost obliterating 
the white. Dark, shining, she was a night 
with stars, that girl. 

“Funny thing,’ Worth spoke, moving 
his head to keep in line with that face. 
‘“‘How could she grow up to be like this 
a child that wasn’t allowed any childhood? 
Lord, she never even had a doll!” 

“*Some doll herself now,”’ I smiled. 

“Yeh,” he assented absently; “she’s 
good looking —but where did she learn to 
dress like that —and play the game?” 

““Where they all learn it.” I enjoyed 
very much seeing him interested. ‘‘ From 
her mother, and her sisters, or the other 
girls.” 

“Not.” He was positive. “Her mother 
died when she was a baby. Her father 
wouldn't let her be with other children 
treated her like one of the instruments in 
his laboratory; trained her in her high 
chair; problems in concentration dumped 
down into its tray, punishment if she made 
a failure. God knows what possible re- 
ward if she succeeded; maybe no more 
than her bowl of bread and milk. That's 
the kind of a deal she got when she was a 
kid. And will you look at her now!” 

If he kept up his open staring at the girl 
it would be only a matter of time when the 
wedding party discovered him. I leaned 
back in my chair to watch, while Worth, 
full of his subject, spilled over in words. 

‘* Never played with anybody in her life 
but me,” he said unexpectedly. “They 
lived next house but one to us; the pro- 
fessor had the rest of the Santa Ysobel 
youngsters terrorized, backed off the 
boards; but I wasn't a steady resident of 
the burg. I came and went; and when I 
came it was playtime for the little girl.”’ 

“What was her father? Crank on | 
education?” 

‘“*Psychology,’’ Worth said briefly. “‘In- 
ternational reputation. But he ought to 
have been hung for the way he brought 
Bobs up. Listen to this, Jerry. I got off 
the train one time at Santa Ysobel—can’t 
remember just when, but the kid over there 
was all shanks and eyes—’bout ten or 
eleven, I'd say. Her father had her down 
at the station doing a stunt for a bunch of 
professors. That was his notion of a nice 
normal development for a small child 
There she sat poked up cross-legged on a 
baggage truck. He'd trained her to sit in 
that self-balanced position so she could 
make her mind blank without going to 
sleep. A freight train was hitting a twenty- 
mile clip past the station, and she was 
adding the numbers on the sides of the box 
cars, in her mind. It kept those professors 
on the jump to get the figures down in their 
notebooks, but she told them the total as 
the caboose was passing.” 

“Some stunt,” I agreed. “ Freight-car 
numbers run up into the ten thousands.” 
Worth didn’t hear me; he was still deep in 
the past. 

“Poor little white-faced kid,”’ he mut- 
tered. ‘“‘I dumped my valises, horned into 
that bunch, picked her off the truck and | 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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: Here are old familiar musical faces—the songs that will never die— __f,; 
sor £, —— ¥ wid 4 \ 
a grouped together for player piano use in the famous 
: ‘“ »R: : ” 
z Q:R‘S Roll under the name of “Blue Bird Ballads 
E Blue Bird Ballads 1019—Happy Hour 692—My Sweetheart of Days 
| 851 Home Sweet Home Gone By 
k 11 Absent 1510—I Love to Tell the Story 204—My Wild Irish Rose = 
173— Alice, Where Art Thou 414—I Love You in the Same Old 1157—Oh Promise Me 
171—Aloha Oc Wav (Sue Dear 1215—Old Black Joc 
f 183-—America (My Country ‘Ti: 109—I Love You Trul\ 951—Old-fashioned Flowers are 
sam om thet §92—Inno di Garibaldi (Italian Best = 
: 12] \nnie Laurie National Hymn 1252—Old Folks at Home 
tS 105— Answer 167—In the Gloaming 129—One Fleeting Hour 
| 454—At Dawning 1015 — Just Another Kis 137—Only a Day Dream — 
i 5 4 Qa . ' 
| \ Tear, a Kiss, a Smile 128— Just a Wearvin’ for You 245 —On the Banks of the Wabash, E 
1249— Auld Lang Syn ist o Wearyin “eet tm = 
660— Bal D 550 Just Beforethe Battle, Mother ' be : 
ba i P . “i 115 Perfect Day, \ — 
1091 — Barefoot Trail, The 392 —Keepthe Home Fires Burnin 
> . : 4] Kill ©31-—Radiance in Your Eyes, The — 
1 Because peo ware 200 —Rosary, The = 
1075 —Bells of St. Mar Phe 212—Kiss Me aoa = 
; > Ry Ben Bolt 272 La Marsceillais Rouget Lx 5 wa: 
; “wale . ‘35 238—Shure, I Love Those Irish E 
40 Break the ews to Mother l Ish = 
= . . . Tunes Since I've Grown Old = 
=) 9—Cant You Hear Me Callin 69—I tR ummer, I} 119—Sil r} | 
=] penal 110—Little Gs Home in the i - reac Among. the = 
4 ry Me Bac © Old \ West 7 “sh 
4 (Larry 1 Back t Nd ir \\ ; 4] Sing Kile tn Sleen 
| einny 643 — Loneson That \ll 122—SI} ar ? 
121k Darling Nellie Gray 1934—~lover's Lary a \ ime 
1255—Deep River 127—Love, Here is My Heart Sa E 
| 379— Dear : ; ‘ ‘ 31 milin’ Through 
125 —Love Old Sweet Song 113—! \ Cc : 
| 134—Die Lorclei 118—Macushl 3—Somewhere a Voice is Calling 
= 0 Dixie Land 453-—M 5 4Y Es rt 182—Star Spangled Banner 
f $16— Doan You Cry Ma Horn ae <r i peima 283—Stay in Your Own Back = 
E 4 349—Mammy’'s Lullaby y / 
i 1224—Down the Trail to Hore . M “aay , are F — 
=! Sweet Home 1251 ussa's in the Cold, Colc 108—Sunshine of Your Smile, The E 
107—-Dream, A Ground 751—Sweet Adeline j 
126— Forgotten 1066 Memori of Virginia 1253—Sweet and Low i 
360—For You 337 —Mighty Lak a Rose 524—That Old-fashioned Mother = 
ES $79 Sention of Row The 383-—-Minstrel Boy, The of Mine 
486—Garden of Your Heart, The 1268— Monastery Bell 378— There's a Green Hill Out in = 
=| 469— Good-bye 1269— Mother of Pearl Flanders z 
1134—Good Old Favorite 528— Mother Machree 29— There's a Long, Long Trail 
1250—Gypsy Love Song 2060—My Old Kentucky Home 678— There's a Time in Each Day 
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Continued from Preceding Page 
1277—There’'s a Vacant Chair at 124—Christmas Song (Cantique 1523—Saved by Gra 
Home Sweet Home de Noel) 1500—Since Jesus ¢ 
1105— Turkey in the Straw 1087 —Christ in Flander Heart 
584— Two Grenadiers, The 963—Church in the Wildwood 1506—Stand Up, Stand 
5260—Until Uhe Jesu 

389—Vacant Chair, The 1084—Crucifix 1531—Star of Peace 

670—Waters of Venice 960— Face to Face 1524—Sweet By and B 
284—Wearin’ of the Green 1085 —For All Eternit 1520— Take the Name of us With 
{4)-We've Tertina Tone 1516—Hark! The Herald Angels You 

1254—When Irish Eyes are Smiling ties . - wing Low, Sweet Chariot 
1058—When Fk Cave Ni You 1504 Know He Care He 14 leach Me to Pra 


oves 2 Tell Me the Old, Old Story 
Moth \ : \ 

Bother les 1ST Leadeth Me 5 Throw Out the Life Lin 
When the Day is Don ~ "~ 


Y Oly v, the 07 — Till l'm Called by the Mast 
When Youand I Were Young , + ign ; i” 
oming to the (ross \bove 
Maggi 
When You Were Sweet Six 
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| Come to Thee Where is My Wandering B 
I Am Praying for You Lena 

I Know That My Redeemer ; hispering Hop 

Where the River Shannon Live hei Whiter Than Sn 

Flow If Your Heart Keeps Right Will There be Any Stars? 


t 
Vonderful Thing, A I Need Thee Every Hour 


I Yankee Doodk d It Came Upon the Midnight Blue Bird Waltzes 


When Johnnie Comes March Clear Filise Blind 
ing Home } Jesus, Lover of My Soul Bro BI 
Ye irning Je us Only eras ag ‘ 
Your Eves Have Told M Just Let Me Hop. oo 
. , : »—Carmena 
Lead Kindly Light CI M 
nina von 
~ . : ec Dh 
Blue Bird Sacred Songs Less Than the Dust Dreamy Hawaiian Moon 
‘ Let the Sunshine In r Nit 
121 —Abide With Me Nearer My God to The: Pee ae 
» OWS hab 
668 Adeste Fideles. 2. Holy Ninety and Nine, Th H Night 
. . iwaian ier 
Holy, Hols 3 Come O, Christmas Tre TE rT me * 
Thou Almighty King O, Little Town of Bethlcher | Love You Dear 
591—At the Foot of the Cro } One Sweetly Solemn Thought 5 Little Birch ¢ 
654 Jcautiful Isle of Somewhere Onward, Christian Soldier You 
487—Brighten the Corner Where ) QO, That Will be Glory 954—On Miami Shore 
You Are 7—Over Jordan ‘ uuthern Night 
1515—Bringing in the Sheave 77—Palms, The ou're as Sweet as the 
1086—Calvary y Safe in the Arms of Jesus Flowers You | 
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Right in the monthly Q:R‘S Bulletins which list all the latest and most popular numbers, you 
will find additional Blue Bird Ballads listed as they are issued. Ask your dealer 
to put you on his mailing list for the Q.R‘S Monthly Bulletin. 
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(Continued from Page 111) 
carried her away on my shoulder, while the 
professor yelled at me, and the other ginks 
were tabbing up their additions. And I 
damned every one of them, to hell and 
through it.” 

“You must have been a popular youth 
in your home town,” I suggested. 

“T was,” he grinned. “ My reason for 
telling you that story, though, is that I’ve 
got an idea about the girl over there—if she 
hasn’t changed too much. I think maybe 
we might ——” 

He stood up calmly to study her, and his 
tall figure instantly drew the attention of 
everybody in the room. Over at the long 
table it was the sharp roving eye of the 
snub-nosed flapper that spied him first. I 
saw her give the alarm and begin pushing 
back her chair to bolt right across and nab 
him. The sister sitting next stopped her. 
Judging from the glimpses I had as the 
party spoke together and leaned to look, 
it was quite a sensation. But apparently 
by common consent they left whatever 
move was to be made to the bride; and to 
my surprise this move was most unconven- 
tional. She got up with an abrupt gesture 
and started over to our table —alone. 
This, for a girl of her sort, was going 
some. I glanced doubtfully at Worth. He 
shrugged a little. 

“ Might as well have it over. Her family 
lives on one side of us, and Brons Vande- 
man on the other.” 

And then the bride was with us. She 
didn’t overdo the thing—much; only held 
out her hand with a slightly pleading air as 
though half afraid it would be refused. And 
it was a curious thing to see that pretty, 
delicate-featured, schooled face of hers 
naively drawn in lines of emotion—like a 
bisque doll registering grief. 

Gilbert took the hand, shook it, and 
looked round with the evident intention of 
presenting me. I saw by the way the lady 
gave me her shoulder, pushing in, speaking 
low, that she didn’t want anything of the 
sort, and quietly dropped back. I barely 
got a side view of Worth’s face, but plainly 
his calmness was a disappointment to her. 

“After these years!” I caught the 
fringes of what she was saying. “It seems 
like a dream. To-night—of all times! But 
you will come over to our table—for a 
minute anyhow? They’re just going to 
to drink our health. Oh, Worth!” That 
last in a sort of impassioned whisper. 

And all he answered was, “i |] might 
bring Mr. Boyne with me, Mrs. Vande- 
man.” At her protesting expression he 
finished, ‘Or do I call you Ina still?” 

She gave him a second look of reproach, 
acknowledging my introduction in that 


| way some women have which assures you 
| they don’t intend to know you in the least 


the next time. We crossed to the table and 
met the others. 

If anybody had asked my opinion I 
should have said it was a mistake to go. 
Our advent in that party—or, rather, 
Worth Gilbert’s advent—was bound to 
throw the affair into a sort of consternation. 
No mistake about that. The bridegroom, 
at the head of the table, seemed the only 
one able to keep a grip on the situation. He 
welcomed Worth as though he wanted him, 
took hold of me with a glad hand, and pre- 
sented me in such rapid succession to every- 
body there that I was dizzy. And through 
it all I had an eye for Worth as he met and 
disposed of the effusive welcome of the 
younger Thornhill girls. Either of the 
twins, as I found them to be, would, I 
judged, have been more than willing to fill 
out Sister Ina’s unexpired term, and the 
little snub-nosed one, also a sister, it seemed, 
plainly adored him as a hero, sexlessly, as 
| sometimes can at that age. 

hile yet he shook hands with the girls 
and swapped short replies for long ques- 
tions, I became conscious of something odd 
Plain enough sailing with the 
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young ladies; all the noise with them 
echoed the bride’s “ After all these years!” 
They clattered about whether he looked 
like his last photograph, and how perfectly 
delightful it was going to be to have him 
back in Santa Ysobel again. 

But when it came to the chaperon, a 
Mrs. Bowman, things were different. No 
longer young, though still beautiful in what 
I might call a sort of wasted fashion, with 
slim wrists and fragile fingers and a —_ 
did mass of rich, auburn hair, I had n 
startled, even looking across from our 
table, by the extreme nervous tension of 
her face. She looked a neurasthenic; but 
that was not all; surely her nerves were al- 
most from under control as she sat there, 
her rich cloak dropped back over her chair, 
the corners caught up again and fumbled 
in a twisting, restless hold. 

Now, when Worth stood before her ap- 

aling eyes, she reached up and clutched 
Fis hand in both of hers, staring at him 
through quick tears, saying something in a 
low, choking tone, something that I couldn’t 
for the life of me make into the greeting you 
give even a beloved youngster you haven’t 
seen for several years. 

At the moment I was myself being pre- 
sented to the lady’s husband, a typical top- 
grade, small-town medical man, with a fine 
bedside manner. His nice, smooth white 
hands, with which I had watched him 
feeling the pulse of his supper as though it 
had been a wealthy patient, released mine; 
those cold eyes of his, that hid a lot of 
meaning under heavy lids, came round on 
his wife. His “Laura, control yourself! 
Where do you think you are?” was like a 
lash. 

It worked perfectly. Of course she would 
be his patient as well as his wife. Yet I 
hated the man for it. To me it seemed 
like the cut of the whip that punishes a 
sensitive, overexcited Irish setter for a 
fault in the hunting field. Mrs. Bowman 
quivered, pulled herself together and sat 
down, but her gaze followed the boy. 

She sat there, stilled but not quieted, 
under her husband’s eye, and watched 
Worth’s meeting with the other man, whom 
I heard the boy call Jim Edwards, and with 
whom he shook hands, but who met him, 
as Mrs. Bowman had, as though there had 
been something recent between them; not 
like people bridging a long gap of absence. 

And this man, tall, thin, the power in his 
features contradicted by a pair of soft dark 
eyes, deep-set, looking out at you in an 
expression of bafflement, defeat—why did 
he face Worth with the stare of one 
drenched, drowned in woe? It wasn’t his 
wedding. He hadn’t done Worth any dirt 
in the matter. 

And I was wedged iri beside the beautiful 
dark girl, without having been presented to 
her, without even having had the luck to 
hear what name Worth used when he spoke 
to her. At last the flurry of our coming 
settled down—though I still felt that we 
were stuck like a sliver into the wedding 
party, that the whole thing ached from 
us—and Doctor Bowman proposed the 
health of the happy couple, his bedside 
manner going over pretty well, as he in- 
formed Vandeman and the rest of us that 
the bridegroom was a social leader in Santa 
Ysobel, and that the hope of its best people 
was to place him and his bride at the head 
of things there, leading off with the annual 
Blossom Festival, due in about a fortnight. 

Vandeman responded for himself and his 
bride appropriately, with what I’d call a 
sort of acceptable fabricated geniality. You 
could see he was the kind that takes such 
things seriously, one who would go to 
work to make a success of any social doings 
he got into, would give what his set called 
good parties; and he spoke feelingly of 
the Blossom Festival, which was the great 
annual event of a little town. If by putting 
his shoulder to the wheel he could boost 
that affair into nation-wide fame and 
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place a garland of rich bloom upon the brow 
of his fair city he was willing to take off his 
neatly tailored coat, roll up his immaculate 
shirt sleeves and go to it. : 

There was no time for speech making. 
The girls wanted to dance; bride and groom 
were taking the one-o’clock train for the 
south and Coronado. The orchestra swung 
into I’ll Say She Does. 

“‘Just time for one.” 

Vandeman guided his bride neatly out 
between the chairs, and they moved away. 
I turned from watching them, to find Worth 
asking Mrs. Bowman to dance. 

” fh, Worth, dearest! I ought to let one 
of the girls have you, but ——”’ 

She looked helplessly up at him; he 
smiled down into her tense, suffering face, 
and paid no attention to her objections. 
As soon as he carried her off Jim Edwards 
glumly took out that one of the twins I had 
at first supposed to be the elder; the re- 
maining Thornhill girls moved on Doctor 
Bowman and began nagging him to hunt 
partners for them. 

“‘ Drag something up here,” prompted the 
freckled tomboy, “or I'll make you dance 
with me yourself.” She grabbed a coat 
lapel and started away with him. 

I turned and laughed into the laughing 
face of the dark girl. I had no idea of her 
name, yet a haunting resemblance, a some- 
thing somehow familiar, came across to me, 
which I thought for a moment was only 
the sweet approachableness of her young 
femininity. 

Bowman had found and collared a partner 
for Ernestine Thornhill, but that was as 
far as he went. The little one forbore her 
threat of making him dance with her, came 
back to her chair and tucked herself in, 
snuggling up to the girl beside me, getting 
hold of a hand and looking at me across it. 
She rejoiced, it seemed, in the nickname of 
Skeet, for by that the other now spoke to 
her whisperingly, saying it was too bad 
about the dance. 

“That’s nothing,” Skeet answered 
promptly. “I'd a lot rather sit here and 
talk to you—and your gentleman friend” — 
with a large wink for me—“‘if you don’t 
mind.” 

At the humorous intimate glance which 
again passed between me and the dark girl, 
sudden remembrance eame to me, and I 
ejaculated, ‘I know you now!” 

“Only now?” —smiling. 

“You've changed a good deal in seven 
years,”’ I defended myself. 

“And you so very little’”—she was still 
smiling—‘‘that I had almost a mind to 
come and shake hands with you when Ina 
went to speak to Worth.” 

I remembered then that it was Worth’s 
recognition of her which had brought him 
to his feet. I told her of it, and the glowing, 
vivid face was suddenly all rosy. 

Skeet regarded the manifestation askance, 
asking jealously, ‘‘ When did you see Worth 
last, Barbie? You weren’t still living in 
Santa Ysobel when he left, were you?’ 

I sat thinking while the girlish voices 
talked on. Barbie—the nickname for 
Barbara. Barbara Wallace; the name 
jumped at me from a poster; that’s where I 
first saw it. It linked itself up with what 
Worth had said over there about the for- 
lorn childhood of this beguiling youn 
charmer. Why hadn’t I remembered then? 
I, too, had my recollections of Barbara 
Wallace. About seven re before, I had 
first seen her, a slim, dark little thing of 
twelve or fourteen, Mey” d badly bined in 
slinky, too-long skirts that whip round 
preposterously thin ankles, blue-black hair 
dragged away from a forehead almost too 
fine, made into a bundle of some fashion 
that belon neither to childhood nor 
womanhood, her little pointed face re- 
deemed by a pair of big black eyes with a 
wonderful inner light, the eyes of this girl 
glowing here at my left fond 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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(Continued from Page 114) 

The father Worth spoke of brusquely as 
The Professor was Elman Wallace, to whom 
all students of advanced psychology are 
heavily indebted. The year I heard him, 
and saw the girl, his course of lectures at 
Stanford University was making quite a 
stir. I had been one of a bunch of crim- 
inologists, detectives and police chiefs who, 
during a state convention, were given 
a demonstration of the little gir!’s powers, 
closing with a sort of rapid pantomime in 
which I was asked to take part. A half 
dozen of us from the audience planned 
exactly what we were todo. I rushed into 
the room through one door, holding my 
straw hat in my left hand, and wiping my 
brow with a handkerchief with the right. 
From an opposite door came two men; one 
of them fired at me twice with a revolver 
held in his left hand. I fell, and the second 
man—the one who wasn’t armed—ran to 
me as I staggered, grabbed my hat, and 
the two of them went out the door I had 
entered, while I stumbled through the one 
by which they had come. It lasted, all 
told, not half a minute, the idea being for 
those who looked on to write down what 
had happened. 

Those trained criminologists, supposed 
to have eyes in their heads, didn’t see half 
that really took place, and saw a plenty 
that did not. Most of ’em would have hung 
the man who snatched my hat. Only one, 
I remember, noticed that I was shot by a 
left-handed man. Then the little girl told 
us what really had occurred, every detail, 
just as though she had planned it instead of 
being merely an observer. 

“Pardon me,”’ I broke in on the girls. 
“Miss Wallace, you don’t mean to say 
that you really know me again after seeing 
me once, seven years ago, in a group of 
other men at a public performance? 

‘““Why shouldn’t I? You saw me then. 
You knew me again.” 

“But you were doing wonderful things. 
We remember what strikes us as that 
did me.” 

She looked at me with a little fading of 
the glow her face seemed always to hold. 

““Most memories are like that,”’ she 
agreed listlessly. ‘Mine isn’t. It works 
like a cinema camera; I’ve only to turn 
the crank the other way to be looking at 
any past record.” 

**But can you ” | was beginning 
when Skeet stopped me, leaning round her 
companion, bristling at me like a snub- 
nosed terrier. 

“Tf you want to make a hit with Barbie 
cut out the reminiscences. She does 
loathe being re minded that she was once 
an infant phenom.” 

I glanced at my dark-eyed girl; she bent 
her head affirmatively. She wouldn’t have 
been capable of Skeet’s rudeness, but 
plainly Skeet had not overstated her real 
feeling. I had barely begun an apology 
when the dancers rushed back to the table 
with the information that there was no 
more than time to make the Los Angeles 
train; there was an instant grasping of 
wraps, hasty good-bys, and the party 
began breaking up with a bang. Worth 
went out to the sidewalk with them; I sat 
tight, waiting for him to return; and, to 
my surprise, when he finally did appear, 
Barbara Wallace was with him. 


iv 


‘T ON’T look so seared!” she said smil- 

ingly to me. “I’m only on your 
hands a few minutes; a package left to be 
called for.” 

I had watched them coming back to me 
at our old table, with its extension tele- 
phone, the girl with eyes for no one but 
Worth, who helped her out of her wrap now 
with a preoccupied air and ‘Shed the 
coat, Bobs, ’’ adding as he seated her beside 
him: “The luck of luck that I chanced on 
you here this evening.” 

That brought the color into her face; 
the delicate rose shifted under her trans- 
lucent skin almost with the effect of light, 
until that lustrous midnight beauty of hers 
was as richly glowing as one of those mar- 
velous dark opals of the antipodes. 

**Yes,”’ she said softly, with a smile that 
set two dimples deep in the pink of her 
cheeks, “‘wasn’t it strange our meeting 
this way?"’ But Worth’s eyes were not on 
her. He'd signaled a waiter, ordered a pot 
of black coffee, and was watching its ap- 
proach. “I didn’t go down to the wedding, 
but Ina herself invited me to come here 
to-night. I had half a mind not to; then 
at the last minute I decided I would—and 
I met you!” 


Worth nodded, sat there humped in a 
brown study while the waiter poured our 
coffee. The minute the man left us alone 
he turned to her with “I’ve got a stunt 
for you.” 

“‘A—a stunt?” 

The light failed abruptly in her face; her 
mouth with its soft firm molding, its vivid 
floral red, like the lips of a child, went 
down a bit at the clean-cut corners. A 
small hand groped at the — of her 
blouse; it was almost as if she laid it over 
a wounded heart. 

“Yes,"’ he nodded. 
thing in his pocket that’ll be pie for you 

She turned to me a look between angry 
and piteous—the resentment she would not 
vent on him. 

“‘Is—is Mr. Boyne interested in stunts 
such as I used to do?” 
“Sure,” Worth agreed. 
We 2 

“Oh, that was why you wanted me to 
come back with you?” 

She had got hold of herself now. She 
was more poised, but still resentful. 

‘*Bobs,” he cut straight across her mood 
to what he wanted, “Jerry Boyne is going 
to read you something it took about steen 
blind people to see—and you'll give us the 
answer.” 

I didn’t share his confidence, but I rather 
admired it as he finished, poising the tongs: 
“One lump or two?” 

Of course I knew what he meant. My 
hand was already fumbling in my pocket 
for the description of Clayte. The girl 
looked as though she wasn't going to 
answer him; she even moved to shove back 
her chair. Worth’s only recognition of her 
attitude was to put out a hand quietly, 
touch her arm, not once looking at her, 
and say in a lowered tone, “Steady, Bobs.” 
And then: “Did you say one lump or 
two? 

“‘None.”’ Her voice was scarcely audible, 
but I saw she was going to stay; that 
Worth was to have his way, to get from 
her the opinion he wanted— whatever that 
might amount to. 

And I passed the paper to him, suggest- 
ing, “‘Let her read it. This is too public a 
place to be declaiming a thing of the sort.” 

She hesitated a minute, then gave it 
such a mere flirt of a glance that I hardly 
thought she’d seen what it was, before she 
raised inquiring eyes to mine and asked 
coldly: 

“Why shouldn’t that be read—shouted 
every ten minutes by the traffic officer at 
Market and Kearney? They'd only think he 
was paging every other man in the Palace 
Hotel.’ 

I leaned back and chuckled. After a 
bare glimpse this sharp-witted girl had hit 
on exactly what I'd thought of the Clayte 
description. 

“Is that ali? May I go now, Worth?” 
she said, still with that dashed, disap 
pointed look from one of us to the other. 

‘If you'll just put me on a Haight Street 

car—I won't wait for 

And now she made a definite movement 
to rise; but again Worth held her by the 
mere touch of his fingers on her sleeve. 

“Wait, Bobs,” he said. ‘*‘ There’s more.” 

“More?” Her eyes on Worth’s face 
talked louder than her tongue, but that 
also gained fluency as he looked back at her 
and nodded. “Stunts!” she repeated his 
word bitterly. “I didn’t expect you to 
come back asking me todo stunts. I hated 
it all so—working out things like a calcu- 
lating machine.”’ Her voice sank to a 
vehement undertone. ‘Nobody thinking 
of me as human, with human feelings! 
I have never—done— one stunt-—since my 
father died.” 

She didn’t weaker. She sat there and 
looked Worth squarely in the eye, yet there 
was a kind of big gentleness in her refusal, 
a freedom from petty resentment that had 
in it not so much a girl’s hurt vanity as 
the outspoken complaint of a really grieved 
heart. 

“But, Bobs’’—Worth smiled at her 
trouble, about the same careless, good 
natured smile he had given little Pete when 
he flipped him the quarter —‘“‘suppose you 
could possibly save me a hundred thou- 
sand dollars a minute.” 

“Then it’s not just a stunt?’’ She 
settled slowly back in her chair. 

“Certainly not,’ I said. . ‘This is busi- 
ness—with me, anyhow. Miss Wallace, 
why do you think a description like that 
could be shouted on the street without any- 
one being the wiser?”’ 

“Was it supposed to be a description?” 
she asked, raising her brows a bit. 


“ Jerry’ s got some- 


“We both are 
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“The best we could get from sixteen or 
eighteen people, most of whom have known 
the man a long time; 
eight years.” 


some of them for 


“And no one—not one of all these per- | 


sons could differentiate him?” 

“T’ve done my best at questioning them.” 

She gave me one straight level look, and 
I wondered a little at the way those velvety 
black eyes could saw into a fellow. But 
she put no query, and I had the cheap satis- 
faction of knowing that she was convinced 
I'd overlooked no details in the quiz that 
went to make up that description. Then 
she turned to Worth. 

“You said I might save you a lot of 
money. Has the man you're trying here 
to describe anything to do with money 
in large amounts—-financial affairs of im- 
portance?” 

Again the little girl had unconsciously 
scored with me, To imagine a rabbit like 
Clayte, alone, swinging such an enormous 
job, was ridiculous. From the first, my 
mind had been reaching after the others 
the big-brained criminals, the planners 
whose instrument he was. 

She evidently saw this, but Worth an- 
swered her: ‘He's quite a financier, Bobs. 
He walked off with half a million cash 
to-day.” 


“From you?”’—with a quick breath. 


“I’m the main loser if he gets away 


with it.” 
“Tell me about it.” 
And Worth gave her a concise account 


of the theft and his own share in the | 


affair. She listened eagerly now, those 
innocent great eyes growing big with the 
interest of it. With her there was no blind 
stumbling over Worth’s motive in buying 
a suitcase, sight unseen. I had guessed, 
but she understood completely and unques- 
tioningly. 

When he had finished she said solemnly, 
“You know, don’t you, that, if you've got 
your facts right—if these things you've 
told me are square, even cubes of fact 


they prove Clayte among the wonderful 


men of the world?” 

Worth’s big brown paw went out and 
covered her little hand that lay on the 
table’s edge. 


“Now we're getting somewhere!” he | 


encouraged her. 

As for me, I merely snorted: 
ful man, me eye! 
gang behind him!” 

“Oh, you should have told me that you 
know there is a gang, Mr. Boyne,” she 
said simply. ‘Of course, then, the result 
is different.” 

“Well,” I hedged, “‘there’s a gang all 
right. But suppose there wasn’t a gang, 
how would you find any wonderfulness in 
a creature as near nothing as this fellow 
Clayte?” 

She sat and thought for a moment, draw- 
ing imaginary lines on the table top, finally 
looking up at me with a narrowing of the 

ids, a tightening of the lips, which gave 
an extraordinary look of power to her 
young feminine face. 

“In that case Clayte would inevitably 
be one of the wonderful men of the world,” 
she repeated her characterization with the 
placid, soft obstinacy of falling snow. 
“Didn't you stop a minute—one little 
minute, Mr. Boyne—to think it wonderful 
that a man so devoid of personality as 
that’’—she slanted a slim finger across the 
description of Clayte—“‘didn’t you add up 
in your mind all that you told me about 
the men disagreeing as to which side he 
parted his hair on, whether he wore tan 
shoes or black, a fedora or derby, smoked 
or didn’t—absolutely nothing left as to 
peculiarities of face, figure, movement, ex- 
pression, manner or habit to catch the eye 
of one single observer among the sixteen 
or eighteen you questioned—surely you 
added that up, Mr. Boyne? What result 
did you get?” 

“Nothing,” I admitted. “To hear you 
repeat it, of course it sounds as if the man 
was a freak. But he wasn’t. He was just 
one of those fellows that are born utterly 
commonplace, and slide through life with 
out getting any marks put on ’em.”’ 

“And is it nothing that this man became 
a teller in a bank without infringing at all 
on the circle of his nothingness? Remained 
so shadowy that neither the president nor 
cashier can, after eight years’ association, 
tell the color of his hair and eyes? Then 
add the fact that he is the one clerk in the 
bank without a filed photograph and 
description on record with your agency 
what result now, Mr. Boyne?” 

“A coincidence,” I said rather hastily 


“Wonder- 


He’s got a wonderful | 
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“Don’t, please, Mr. Boyne!”” Her eyes 
glowed softly as she smiled her mild sar- 
casm. “Admit that he has ceased to be a 
freak and becomes a marvel.” 

“As you put it ——”’ I began, but she 
cut in on me with “I haven’t put it yet. 
She was smiling still, but it was 
plain she was thoroughly in earnest. 
“When this cipher—this nought—this 
zero—manages to annex to himself a half 
million dollars that doesn’t belong to him, 
his nothingness gains a specific meaning. 
The zero is an important factor in mathe- 
maties. I think we have placed a digit 
before the long string of ciphers of Clayte’s 
nothingness.” 

“Nothing and nothing— make nothing.” 

I spoke more brusquely because I was irri- 
tated by her logic. ‘“‘ You called the turn 
when you spoke of him as a zero. There are 
digits to be added, but they’re the gang 
and used zero 
Clayte as their tool. You're talking of 
those digits, not Clayte.” 

“TI believe Bobs’ll find them for you, 
Jerry—if you'll let her,” said Worth. 

“Oh, I'll let anybody do anything” 
bit nettled—‘“‘I’m ready to have our friend 
Clayte take his place with the Pyramids 
and the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, 
among the earth's wonders; but you've 
got to show me.’ 

“ All right.”” Worth gave the girl a look 
that brought something of that wonderful 
rose flush fluttering back into her cheeks. 
“I’m betting on her. Go to it, Bobsie 


| let him in on your mathematical logic.” 








| again at the St. Dunstan. 


“You used the word ‘coincidence,’ Mr. 
Boyne.” She leaned across toward me, 
eyes bright, little finger tip marking her 
points. “Allow one coincidence—that the 
only description, the only photograph 
missing from your files are those of the 
self-effacing Clayte. To-day Clayte has 
proved to be a thief ——” 

“In six figures,’’ Worth threw in, and she 
smiled at him. 

“You would call that another coinci- 
dence, Mr. Boyne?” 

I nodded, rather unable at the moment 
to think of a better word to use. 

“Two coincidences,’ she went on—“‘ we 
are still in mathematics—you can’t add. 
They run by geometrical progression into 
the impossible.” 

The phone rang. While I turned to an- 
swer it my mind was still hunting a come- 
back to this. The call was from Foster, 
just in from Ocean View and reporting for 
instructions. 

Covering the transmitter with my hand, I 
told Worth the situation and asked, “ Any 
suggestions?” 

“Not 1.” He shook his head. 

I added, a bit sarcastically: 
Miss Wallace?” 


“Yes,”’ she surprised me. 


“Or you, 


“Have your 


| man Foster find three women who have 


get from them the 
tell him to have 


seen Edward Clayte; 
color of his hair and eyes; 
them be exact about it.’ 

“Fine! But you know they’ll not agree, 
any more than the other people agreed.” 

‘Oh, yes, they will,”’ she nodded at me 
briskly. “Don't you notice that a girl 
always says a blue-eyed man or a brown- 
eyed man? That’s what she sees when she 
first meets him, and it sticks in her mind. 
Girls and women sort out people by types; 
small differences in color mean something 
to them.” 

I didn’t keep Foster waiting any longer 
for instructions. 

“Hello,” I spoke quickly into the trans- 
mitter. ‘Get busy and dig out any women 
clerks of the bank, stenographers, scrub 
women there, or whatever, and ask them 
particularly as to the exact shade of 
Clayte’s hair and eyes. Get Mrs. Griggsby 
I want at least 


| three women who can give these points 
, 


| to you,” 





| this, if you would.” 


exactly. Exactly, understand?’ 

He did, and I thanked Miss Wallace for 
her suggestion. 

“Now that,” I said, 
good, practical idea.” 

“And it won't be a bit of use in the world 
she laughed across the table into 
my eyes. “Why, Mr. Boyne, you’ve found 
out already that there are too many Ed- 
ward Claytes, speaking in physical terms, 
for you to run one down by description. 
There are three of him here, within sight 
of our table right now—and the place isn’t 
crowded.” 

I grinned in half-grudging agreement, 
and found nothing to say. It was Worth 
who spoke. 

“Like to have you go a step farther in 
And when she shook 


“is what I want; a 
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her head he spoke almost sharply: ‘See 
here, Bobs; you and I used to be’ pals, 
didn’t we?”’ She nodded, her look bright- 
ening. “Well, then, here’s the biggest 
game I’ve been up against since I crawled 
out of the trenches and shucked my uni- 
form. I come to you and give you the high 
sign—and you throw me down. You don’t 
want to play with me—is that it?” 

“Oh, Worth! Ido. I do want to play 
with you.” She was almost in tears now. 
“But you see I didn’t quite understand. 
I felt as though you were sort of putting 
me through my paces.’ 

“Sure not!” Worth drove it at her like 
a turbulent urchin. “I’m having the time 
of my young life with this thing, and I want 
to take you in on it.’ 

“Tf—if you fail you lose a lot of money; 
wasn’t that what you said?’’ she questioned. 

“Oh, yes,” he nodded. “Nothing in it 
if there weren’t a gamble.” 

“And if he wins out he makes quite a 
respectable pile,”’ I added. 

“What I want of you now,” he explained, 
“is to go with us to Clayte’s room at 
the St. Dunstan—the room he disappeared 
from—look it over and tell us how he got 
out and where he went.’ 

He made his request light-heartedly; she 
considered it after the same fashion; it 
seemed to me all absurdity. 

“To-morrow morning—Sunday,” she 
said. ‘No office to-morrow.” She sipped 
the last of her black coffee slowly. .“‘ All 
the rest of the facts there ever will be about 
Edward Clayte are in that room—aren’t 
they?"’ Her voice was musing; she looked 
straight ahead of her as she finished softly: 
“What time do we go?” 

“Early. Does nine o’clock suit you?” 
Worth didn’t even glance at me as he made 
this arrangement for us both. ‘We'd 
scoot up there now if it weren’t so late.” 

“I’ve no doubt you'll find the place 
carpeted with zeros and hung with noughts 
and ciphers,”’ I couldn’t refrain from josh- 
ing her a little. 

She took it with a smile, glanced across 
the room, looked a little surprised, and 
half rose with “Why, there they are for 
me now.” 

I couldn’t see anybody that she might 
mean, except a man who had walked the 
length of the place talking to the head 
waiter, and now stodd arguing at the cor- 
ner of what had been Bronson Vandeman’s 
supper table. This man evidently had his 
attention directed to us, turned, looked, 
and in the moment of his crossing I saw that 
it was Cummings. There was not even the 
usual tight-lipped half smile under that 
cropped mustache of his. 

“Good evening.” He looked at our faces, 
uttering none of the surprise he plainly 
felt, letting the two words do for greeting 
to us all, and, as it seemed to me, an ex- 
pression of disapproval as well. The young 
lady replied first. 

“Oh, Mr. Cummings, did they send you 
for me? Where are the others?” 

She had come to her feet and reached for 
the coat which Worth was holding more 
as if he meant to keep it than put it on her. 

“T left your chaperon waiting in the 
machine.”’ Cummings’ tone and look car- 
ried a plain hurry-up. 

Worth took his time about the coat, and 
spoke low to the girl while he helped her 
into it. 

“You'll go with us to-morrow morning?” 

She gave me one of those adorable smiles 
that brought the dimples momentarily 
into her cheeks. 

“If Mr. Boyne wants me. 
said yet.” 

“Do I need to?”’ Lasked. The question 
seemed reasonable. There she stood, such 
avery pretty girl, between her two cavaliers, 
who looked at each other with all the 
traditional hostility that belonged to the 
situation, She smiled on them both, and 
didn’t neglect me. 

I settled the matter with: ‘“‘Worth has 
your address; we'll call for you in my 
machine.” 

And I got the idea that Cummings was 
asking questions about it as he went away, 
holding her arm. I spoke to the back of 
Worth’s head while he continued to stare 
after them. 

“Do you think the little girl will really 
be of any use? 

“Sure! I know she will.” He shoved 
his crumpled napkin in among the coffee 
service, and we moved toward the desk. 
“Sure she will,”” he repeated. ‘“‘ Wonder 
where she met Cummings.” 


He hasn’t 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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; Then ou Engineers were consulled and stables. 
They recommended a floor laid as You may now have floor problems 
follows: An even coat of pitch ap- which our Service Division could rem- 
plied directly to the worn surface; next edy. If so, wire or write for this serv- 
a layer of four-ply Kreolite Tar Paper ice which is given absolutely without 
over the hot pitch; then a thin coat of obligation or send for the Kreolite 
Kreolite Pitch; last, the Kreolite Floor Book. Address the Toledo Office. 
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“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS"* 


This book t@ beautifully 
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judge, select and buy 
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ket diamonds. This 
book, showing weights, 
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361 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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That You Can Hear! 


The wonderful, improved Ac 
now enahled more than 400,000 dea 
to hear. We are sure it will do 
for you; are so absolutely certain of it that 
we are eager to send you the 


1921 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


There is nothing you will have to do but ask 
for your free trial. No money to pay, no red 
tape, no reservation to thie offer Our con 
fidence in the present Acousticon is so com 
plete that we will gladly take oll the risk in 
proving, beywad any doubt, that the 

Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 

The New Acousticon has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, 
#0 no matter what you have ever tried, just ask 
for a free trial of the New Acousticon. You'll 
it promptly, and if it doesn't make you 
hear, return it and you will owe us nothing 
not one cent 
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THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. WILSON 
AND MR. WILSON 


However, the dominant quality of Mr. 
Wilson’s mind is the rhetorical quality, the 
quality that deems the phrase more pre- 
cious than the performance predicated by 


| it. This explains many circumstances 


| weaknesses 








wherein his performance did not jibe with 
his phrase. He uses English aptly, illumi- 
natingly, eloquently; not always precisely, 
but always with rhythm and often with res- 
onance. This is the exact center of the 
of his administrations. His 
idea of the way to settle a matter is to make 
a speech about it or write a paper about it, 
and set forth a phrase about it, and, presto, 
it is done! He has shown greater concern, 
always as it has appeared, in what he says 
than in what he does. His outstanding 
ability is this aptness of phrase, and even 
in so great an extremity as the making of 
peace he let it dominate him. How else 
can what he said about the peace be 
reconciled with what he did about the 
peace? What else becomes of the free- 
dom of the seas, of open covenants, of self- 
determinations, of indemnities, and of 
about all the rest of them? 


Time Will Tell 


A world figure must be considered in 
world terms, with only such domestia 
background as may be needed to round out 
those considerations. No doubt there will 
be enormous detail in future discussion of 
the purely American administrative events 
of Mr. Wilson’s presidency, but he will 
bulk largest against history in his world 
figuration, and the broad, final considera- 
tions of that will rest largely on three major 
phases: Mr. Wilson's acts and utterances 
from the time the war began until this 
country went into the war; his acts and ut- 
terances while we were at war; and, par- 
ticularly, his acts and utterances while 
peace was being made, and his struggle with 
the Senate over the adoption of the treaty 
and the League of Nations plan. 

There can be no reasoned historical 
doubt that Mr. Wilson, as a man — an 
American, was entirely in sym , with 
the cause of the Allies ben the mr the war 
began. That was his personal ~~" sincere 
attitude; but his-‘national and international 
necessities as President of a neutral country 
forced him into a public and circumspect 
neutrality not alone because the people 
were not ready to go to war but because 
they were not prepared. This country was 
a long way from united about the war 
when it began, and the facts are that Mr. 
Wilson’s demand for war came about as 
soon as it could come to obtain a fairly 
compact support of the people, and that he 
knew that. 

Conceding this, there are still to be ex- 
plained a considerable number of his 
speeches during this period, and his disre- 
gard of the almost utter unpreparedness of 
the country for war or for anything that 
approximated war. It is conceivable that 
he looked at it from the strict neutrality at- 
titude, the international angle that would 
instantly designate any preparation by this 
country for eventual war as favoring one 
side or the other, and thus complicate his 
position as the world’s leading neutral. It 
is conceivable that he had sensed a histori- 
cal eminence for himself as mediator for 
this epochal struggle, and it is certain 
enough that he attempted that rdle, or sug- 
gested it, for himself before we went to war. 
The impelling considerations of humanity 
rank the man historically higher who brings 
order out of chavs than the man who turns 
order into chaos, and Mr. Wilson always 
did have a keen intellectual appreciation of 
the humanities in their relation to his own 
fortunes and positions before the world. 

Time may demonstrate whether these 
surmises hold or do not hold, and time may 
also demonstrate the further surmise that 
the genesis of the too-proud-to-fight senti- 
ment, and of other similar expressions, was 
the rhetorical genesis, the pat-phrase gene- 
sis, the idea that he could talk the country 
into its proper attitude as he felt it —an ex- 
emplification of the great underlying doc- 
trine of the Wilson administration, from 
top to bottom, that the way to settle any- 
thing is to make a speech about it —the way 
to settle everything, in fact. In any event, 
he made gallant rhetorical trials at it with 
no very great success, and then showed his 


(Continued from Page 4) 


vast adaptability to circumstances by turn- 
ing to the war extremity with even more 
fervent rhetoric than he had devoted to 
peace. “‘He kept us out of war” during 
1916, in which year his reélection was ac- 
complished, and he put us into war in 1917, 
both with language that carried great 
appeal. 

When a nation goes to war the only thing 
that matters is to win the war. The litera- 
ture of the world is clogged with alibis for 
failure and with exaltations for the glory of 
defeat, but those mean nothing in the life 
of a red-blooded people. The object of a 
fight is to win it. The object of a war is to 
kill the enemy and conquer those who are 
not killed. These objects Mr. Wilson held 
constantly in mind. There was nothing 
rhetorical or academic about his attitude 
toward the war, or the enemy, once we 
were in it. He was a cold, hard, insistent, 
merciless leader. He knew he must win, 
not only for his country’s sake but for his 
own sake, and there was no time during our 
participation in the war when he was not 
crowding our machinery of war to its limit. 
There were no halfway measures about 
him. He approved of everything that 
seemed to be helpful. He took every pos- 
sible chance. He was no altruist, fighting 
altruistically. He was down to the brass 
tacks of getting this country into the war as 
potently as possible, and for winning the 
war at whatever cost. 

There were mistakes, blunders, wastes, 
extravagances in our conduct of our part of 


the war. There were stupidities, colossal 
errors, incredible unintelligences, grafts, 


profiteering, squandering of money —every 
malpractice and maladministration that 
can be named—but the Allies never would 
have won the war without us. We did our 
great and glorious part in securing victory. 
We sent two million men over the sea, and 
if necessary we could have sent four, or six, 
or ten million men over. We were slow to 
function at first, but we were in our stride 
when the Germans capitulated. We were 
functioning as a war-making country as the 
war ended—a united, earnest, invincible 
people, and the leader of that people was 
Woodrow Wilson, who received a loyal and 
unfaltering support. 


The Verdict of History 


We made mistakes, sinned grievously in 
every economic sense and in most military 
senses, but we helped to win the war 
helped vitally. By and large, our conduct 
of our part of the war, now that our Allies 
seem disposed to belittle it and criticize it, 
was at least as creditable, from any view- 
point, as the English part, or the French 
part, or the German part. Those critics 
were not impeccable. Furthermore, the 
criticisms of the conduct of the war, which 
are similar to the aftermath of every war, 
although they are acute now, will in the 
fullness of time be relegated to mere foot- 
notes as compared to the main fact, which 
is that the United States sent two million 
men to France; could and would have sent 
twice or thrice or five times that many men 
if necessary, and was at a place in eighteen 
months where, starting from nothing, those 
men would be equipped, armed, fed and 
fought adequately. That is the fact that 
will impress the world a hundred years 
from now; not our airplane ineptitudes, or 
our money waste, or any of the details that 
seem of magnitude now. We helped, in the 
largest possible sense, to win that war, 
which was the object of our entering it. 
And Woodrow Wilson was commander in 
chief. 

What went before that and what came 
after that will be held in contributing rela- 
tion to that enormous and triumphant fact, 
of course, and the glory will be the nation’s 
and not the individual’s, but the historical 

meed of victory goes to the leader in a large 
sense, and Mr. Wilson’s good fortune will 
be to profit thereby. 

Popular regard and popular disregard of 
any public man are not discriminatory. 
Usually, the people take all or nothing. 
Also, popular conception of the character- 
istics of a public man is always superficial, 
and based generally on comparisons that 
are not equable, because the natural tend- 
ency is for the mass to estimate a man in 
mass terms rather than in individual terms. 


This is particularly so with popular esti- 
mates of intellectual processes. The bulk of 
us act from impulse rather than from rea- 
son, and the bulk of us use feelings as the 
basis of comparison rather than mind. We 
measure from the heart rather than from 
the head. Hence, when a man of the 
aloofness of Mr. Wilson and of not-ordinary 
mental demonstrations appears, the popu- 
lar assay of him is that he is coldly intellec- 
tual rather than feelingly humanized. 

Now there is another of the numerous 
errors concerning Mr. Wilson. He is not a 
cold intellect except when he refrigerates it 
himself, as he does on occasion. To illus- 
trate: Would any cold, logical, impersonal 
intellect—for a cold intellectuality must 
necessarily be an impersonal one—have 
allowed the man it dominated to sponsor 
and issue that appeal Mr. Wilson made just 
before the elections in 1918 to partisanize 
the war and support him in it by electing 
none but party followers of himself to 
office? Could any cold intellect have sanc- 
tioned so great a political blunder as that, 
in the face of a year and a half of exhorta- 
tion by that intellect to keep the war a 
national enterprise and not make it a par- 
tisan enterprise? There was nothing coldly 
intellectual about that, nothing detached 
or logical or reasoned. It was the appeal 
of a man whose mind was seething with 
ambition, whose fear was a personal fear 
that he might be hampered in his progress 
on the road that stretched before him. 
That wasn’t the academic Wilson, nor the 
coldly intellectual Wilson. That was the 
real Wilson. 


Mr. Wilson as a World Figure 


Furthermore, when the third period of 
Mr. Wilson’s war career comes to final 
analysis the great moot point will be his 
personal participation in the Paris peace 
conference, and there can be little doubt 
that the underlying motive for that per- 
sonal participation will be settled upon as 
based on this exact mental attitude to- 
ward himself and these great affairs. Hav- 
ing come to a victory by arms he Lad no 
intention of depriving himself of any of the 
awards of peace-making. Nor will this 
attitude be found incompatible with Mr. 
Wilson’s sincerity of feeling for the op- 
pressed peoples of the world, or his ideals 
for them, for the world, for humanity. He 
was sincerely for the world, and no less 
sincere for Mr. Wilson. His mind worked 
then, it would appear, just as it worked 
when he endeavored to partisanize the war, 
not as the detached, cold, impersonal mind, 
but as the warm, Wilsonian mind. As he 
had commanded the country in the war so 
he intended to command it in the peace, 
and the rest of the world also, because he 
not only felt himself what he was, a world 
figure, but the world figure. 

When the high gods come down from the 
mountain they subject themselves to as- 
persions as to their divinity. President 
Wilson, sitting remote from the intense and 
first-hand passions of the people and their 
leaders, three thousand miles from the bat- 
tlegrounds, with the tremendous back- 
ground of triumphant America, had 
formulated a creed for the future conduct 
of the world that seemed to these war- 
weary peoples as their greatest hope for 
salvation from another war, and they 
hailed him as the superman who had 
emerged from the wrack of it all to set the 
footsteps of all peoples along the paths of 
perpetual peace. He was the leader of a 
country that had done prodigies under that 
leadership. He had every strength and no 
apparent weakness. His advantage was 
moral, because America wanted nothing; 
economic, because America was the one 
country with undepleted purse; geographi- 
cal, because on the other side of the world 
we had no concern over territorial ques- 
tions; political, because he could be judge 
and not partisan in the political disputa- 
tions sure to arise; and above all because 
his view seemed the one clear view of ne- 
cessities, unbiased by either tradition, prec- 
edent, history or the influences of current 
difficulties. 

It is easy to be oracular after the event. 
Looking at it now it is plain that Mr. Wil- 
son would have exerted a greater influence 

(Continued on Page 123) 





They certainly prized flavor 
in the old days of good-things-to-eat 


The quality of flavor, of goodness, is ap- 
parent in all the old-fashioned dishes. 
We read of “home-made partridge-pie, 
with a beefsteak at bottom and the birds 
placed with their breasts downward in 
the dish,” and again of “fillet of veal, 
well larded with bacon and done in its 
own gravy.” Solid, substantial food, all 
of it. No frills, no scientific analysis— 
they ate what they /iked. 

Now dietitians are recognizing how 
right the instincts of the old trencher- 
men were—how important it is to relish 
the foods you eat—how flavor helps di- 
gestion along. 


Pork Flavor and Bean Juices 


For over a quarter-century “flavor in 
foods” has been the cornerstone of the 
Beech-Nut business. 
When we began to 
smoke our sides of bacon 
over slow beech-wood 
and hickory fires, we did 
it to get flavor. When 
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we decided to put out Beech-Nut Pork 
and Beans it was because this famous, 
old American dish held so rich a promise 
of prime flavor. And we were not dis- 
appointed. Situated in the heart of the 
bean and tomato country of New York 
State, the choicest ingredients were at 
our disposal. We prepared a mild 
tomato sauce—just enough to bring out 
the true “beaniness” that bean lovers 
crave, and not sharp enough to over- 
power it. You can always add chili 
sauce or catsup if you want it. 


Try Three Cans—Then Judge! 


In quality of ingredients and care in 
handling this is a worthy Beech-Nut 
representative. We assure you of that, 
and we ask you to try three cans. 

You will be pleased at the mod- 
erate price when you get them from 
your grocer. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. perp theme a 


and Rochester, N. ¥ 















BEECH-NUT 


“ Foods of Finest Flavor” 


Bacon 

Peanut Butter 

Pork and Beans 

Tomato Catsup 

Chili Sauce 

Ginger Ale 

Oscar's Sauce 

Cider Vinegar 

Prepared Mustard 

Jams, Jellies, Marmalades 


and Preserves 


Confections 


Mints 
Chewing Gum 


eech-Nulet beans 
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At Night, 


Most good people clean 
their teeth in the morning. 
Something seems to remind 
them to do it. 

Morning is a good time to 
clean the teeth, but the im- 
portant time is at night, just 
before going to bed. 

We are a little afraid that 
users of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
may rely too much on the 
refreshing, wholesome feel- 
ing that Pebeco leaves in the 
mouth in the morning and 
forget the night brushing. 


At Night! 


Pebeco leaves the mouth 
feeling fresh and clean. It 
helps to keep it feeling that 
way all day. But over the 
years it’s the night use that 
saves the teeth. 

Use Pebeco in the morn- 
ing for your mouth’s sake. 
Use it again at night for 
your teeth’s sake. Tell your 
druggist you want Pebeco. 
If you have never used 
Pebeco, give it a trial and 
note how it improves the 
condition of your teeth. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 


635° Greenwich Street, New York 


Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCall St., Toronto 


Also makers of Lysol Disinfectant, Lysol Shaving Cream, and Lysol Toilet Soap 
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Have You 


“Acid-Mouth” 
? 


It Is Thought To Be the 
Chief Cause of Tooth Decay 


These Test Papers Wilt Tell You—Sent Free 
With Ten-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco 


There are probably many causes that con- 
tribute to decay of the teeth, but dental authori- 
ties seem to agree that in the vast majority of 
cases decay results from over-acidity of the mouth. 
You can easily tell if you have “Acid-Mouth,”’ 
and also see how Pebeco tends to counteract this 
tooth-destroying condition by the simple and in- 
teresting experiment with the test papers, which 
we will gladly send to you upon request. 

Moisten a blue Litmus Test Paper on your 
tongue. If it turns pink, you have “‘Acid-Mouth.” 
Brush your teeth with Pebeco and make another 
test. The paper will not change color, thus dem- 
onstrating how Pebeco helps to counteract “‘Acid- 
Mouth.” 

Just send a postcard for Free Test Papers and 
10-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco. 


February 5, 192! 
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and retained a greater fame if he had re- 
mained in Washington instead of going to 
Paris, and from his powerful advantage 
there demanded, with all these American 
potentialities bulked behind him, what he 
later was forced to beseech. He would have 
done well to have remained as judge in- 
stead of participating as attorney. He had 
the power. He had the capacity. He had 
all the world waiting on his words and pre- 
pared to obey them, eager to obey them, in 
fact. Great as he was he was not able to 
resist the personal demand, the tempera- 
mental urge to make himself greater by go- 
ing to the scene and doing in person and 
with consequent and gratifying acclaim 
what he might have done by communica- 
tion and command. Mr. Wilson capitu- 
‘ated to the immediate. 

Temperamentally, his course was inev- 
itable, and there will be justification of it 
from friendly critics because of his devotion 
to his ideals and his undoubted conclusion 
that those ideals might best be made rules 
and precepts by his own advocacy of them. 
However, there was another phase to it, 
and that phase was that Mr. Wilson held 
himself to be the one American who ade- 
quately could present and secure the adop- 
tion of those ideals as rules and precepts. 
His mind is not a codperative mind. His 
intellectual processes admit of small sug- 
gestion. He takes counsel grudgingly, and 
for the reason that as his is the ultimate 
power of decision his must be the founda- 
tional reasoning therefor. Furthermore, his 
entire practice of life has caused him to set 
himself in the view that his own mind is the 
court of last resort, because, until he be- 
came President, his domination was not 
over coérdinate minds, or minds of the 
strength of his, but over minds in processes 
of development and not matured—over 
students. 

That bred a certain intellectual intoler- 
ance, and the truth of it is that that intel- 
lectual intolerance found little in public life 
to dissuade it. The Congress, for example, 
as it presents itself toa President, does not 
impress with its mentality but rather with 
its vacuity, save in seekings for personal 
and political advantage. 


Lost Leadership 


Therefore Mr. Wilson, if he thought of 
the matter at all, did not think of the situa- 
tion as one demanding or capable of receiv- 
ing any effective consideration save his own 
consideration, and he decided to go himself. 
After that the question of those he might 
take with him became one of minor impor- 
tance. There has been great to-do over the 
personnel of his peace commission, but it 
has all been beside the mark. Custom said 
that in cases of this kind there should be 
a commission, and Mr. Wilson took a com- 
mission on with him, but it was excess bag- 
gage. He didn’t need it, as he conceived 
his relation to the situation, and he didn’t 
use it. As the event proved the commis- 
sion he took was as suitable as any. If he 
had put any other four men on it the re- 
sult would have been the same, no matter 
who the men were, except that a sop to 
the Senate in the way of senatorial rep- 
resentation might have made the adoption 
of his work easier. That is debatable, too, 
because even if there had been senatorial 
representation on the commission the 
chances are that Mr. Wilson would have 
done everything himself as he did do every- 
thing. 

The best news of the war to the Old 
World politicians was that Mr. Wilson was 
coming to make the peace. If he had re- 
mained in Washington, remote, and sup- 
ported and intrenched in his remoteness by 
the tremendous American pote ontialities, 
not only for demanding a just peace but for 
supporting that demand with its economic 
and moral batteries, the Old World politi- 
cians would have been forced to take as 
commands from Mr. Wilson what later 
they received as consultations. They could 
have done nothing else; but once they had 
him in personal contact, once they had him 
out of his own mighty and lofty environ- 
ment and subject to their intrigues, party 
to their counsels, under their influences, he 
ceased to be the superior he would have 
been at Washington, and became merely 
the equal, and at times not even that, as 
there is testimony to show. 

Few men in this world have been re- 
ceived and acclaimed as Mr. Wilson was 
received and acclaimed in Paris, in Lon- 
don, in Rome and elsewhere in Europe, 
and he began his work in high spirit; but 





ences wore him down from superman to 
mere man, to one of four instead of one 
alone and all-powerful. He saw his creed 
of world salvation emasculated and largely 


the ceaseless attrition of Old World influ- | 


discarded. His open covenants became ob- | 
scured agreements; but the pride of him | 


and the historical hope of him held him to 
the task. He had one great chance to gain 
what he thought he had, but what in real- 
ity he merely had the opportunity to have, 
and neglected to take—the leadership of 
the world. 

If, after he saw the course of things, Mr. 
Wilson had withdrawn from the conference, 
as he once threatened to do—but to secure 
one point and not all—and had returned to 
the United States to denounce the diplo- 
matic chess players, he might then have 
replaced himself in his dictatorship, and 
much that happened would not have hap- 
pened, because even then Mr. Wilson would 
have represented and been the power that 
must be obeyed. Instead, he remained to 
the end, to dicker and compromise, to patch 
and palaver. The idealist became a prac- 
ticalist, a bargainer, a compromiser. It 
may be urged that this would have been an 
extraordinary, a revolutionary, a danger- 
ous thing to do. Certainly, but it would 
have been a great thing to do, the great act 
of a great man—the greatest thing a great 
man could have done in the circumstances, 
no matter how much the materialists and 
the practicalists may decry that conclusion. 
It would have been an American thing to 
do. It would have set the world forward, 
because it would have inevitably forced a 
peace that had at least some of the aspects 
of the peace Mr. Wilson proposed, and 
fewer of the aspects of the peace Mr. Wilson 
secured. 


Matching Minds in Paris 


Two things have been proved reasonably 
well in the past two years: One is that a 
nationalist cannot become an internation- 
alist by assumption. The other is that 
stubbornness is often mistaken for firmness, 
even by superior minds. This article was 
written after the solemn referendum over 
his work in Paris that Mr. Wilson required 
had been taken at the polls, but before it 
was certain whether he would resubmit the 
treaty and its League of Nations to the Sen- 
ate or allow the treaty to go over to the 
incoming Administration. His course with 
the treaty and the Senate furnishes the 
greatest illumination to the Wilson temper- 
ament, character and mentality he could 
supply if he remained as President for 
twenty years. In Paris he operated as a 
diplomatist, giving, taking, compromising, 
bargaining. When he returned home he be- 
came a dictator, demanding with an excess 
of rhetoric the acceptance of his work with- 
out the change in “‘the dotting of ani or the 
crossing of a t.””. Once on his hon.. ground, 
and in the familiar environment of the 
White House, the symbol of his enormous 


power, he became Wilson the ineluctable | 


again, instead of Wilson the adaptable, as 
at Paris. 

This attitude is readily explainable in its 
beginnings. The President had returned 
after six months of intensive labor at Paris 
and had brought with him the best treaty, 
as he saw it, that he could secure. Natu- 


rally, as that was his view of it, and as he is | 
congenitally impressed with the certitude 


of his own views, he felt that his work 
should be indorsed and ratified speedily, 
on his say-so and at his demand. He felt 
that his League of Nations was the best 
possible league in the circumstances, and 
that his first-hand knowledge of those cir- 
cumstances entitled his opinion and recom- 
mendation in the matter to stand. His 
fault was that the Wilson who was plastic 
enough in Paris became adamant in Wash- 
ington. There showed again the intoler- 
ance of his mind in its relations to his own 
legislators. He had met and engaged with 
minds in Paris he conceded to be fit antag- 
onists of his—matched minds with them, 
as he said—with Lloyd George, with Bal- 
four, with Clemenceau, with Orlando and 
with all the rest of them; and had matched 
and been overmatched variously during the 
process. Once back in Washington he 
coldly refused to match minds with any- 
body, the assumption being that he con- 
ceded no American mind matchable 
his own. 


with | 


He handed the treaty and the League of 


Nations to the Senate as a teacher hands a 
task to a class. Excusing even that atti- 
tude, there 

(Continued on Page 125) 


can be and will be no historical | 
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Lhe Story the Jone Tells 


HE tone that sings from the strings of an instrument speaks clearly of 
musical craftsmanship. Of understanding, of care, and of skill in 
instrument making. True, it expresses the art of the player— but he 
can draw forth only that beauty inwrought by the maker. 
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(Continued from Page 123) 
justification for the stubbornness with 
which he held to this view, even after it was 
apparent that the American people as a 
whole did not agree with him chat from an 
American viewpoint the treaty and the 
league were the ultimate as written, and 
felt that modifications would be best for 
America. This latest election did not show 
that the American people are in favor of no 
league. It did show that the American 
people do not agree with the President as 
to his league and treaty, and this was 
plainly apparent long before the solemn 
referendum was taken. 

Why, then, did the Wilson who was pli- 
able in Paris remain so impliable in Wash- 
ington, to his own and his party’s consequent 
disaster? Simply because the President 
would not concede to his own people and 
their representatives what he had con- 
ceded to the representatives of the Allies— 
a codrdinate right not only to make and 
remake but to judge of essentials. To do 
that would be to admit his own fallibility 
as their Chief Executive, and in a man of the 
Wilsonian temperament that is impossible, 
although the simulation of it in minor mat- 
ters, in small deferences, is often a concom- 
itant of the refusal in greater matters. 

Mr. Tumulty, in an eloquent, illumi- 
nating and most interesting speech about 
the President just before election, told of 
the President’s distress over his inability 
to make the people love him, which must 
be distressful to a public man, but should 
be readily explainable to the President 
should he make an intensive survey of him- 
self. The President’s whole course in life 
has been to exalt the intellectual, and that 
secures no popular adulation. The popular 
symbol of lovableness is the heart and not 
the head. Now Mr. Wilson is a most polite, 
urbane and kindly man, a delightful com- 
panion, a polished and courteous gentle- 
man in all his rel: ations with his kind save 
in his intellectual relations In these he has 
the common trait of the lack of charity by 
the superior mind for the infe rior mind. He 
is intolerant of stupidity, or seeming stu- 
pidity, and as that is what he mostly en- 
counters his recourse is twofold: He refuses 
to waste time with minds that he conceives 
cannot match his, and he therefore de pe nds 
largely on his own judgments and decisions. 
This isn’t aloofness. It is what the man 
who practices it calls effective action, and 
what almost all te rs call egoism. 


Cabinet Selections 


Mr. Wilson is a complex man, and his 
complexities will be increasingly analyzed 
as time goes on, because of their intimate 
relations to the vastest his storical event in 
the history of the later world—the recent 
war and its attendant problems and out- 
comes. These few notes concerning the 
man can deal with none but the highest of 
his high characteristic lights, and another 
of those, as viewed popularly, has been 
what is termed his failure of judgment of 
men, as shown in his appointments, in 
original instances, and his support of in- 
capables after appointed. The cabinet 
naturally is a point of attack in these criti- 
cisms, but few critics are aware or take 
heed of the presidential necessities in 
making up his cabinet—the political and 
geographical necessities, to which every 
President bows no matter what his own 
ideas may be. There is no law to prevent a 
President from making his cabinet of men 
who are all citizens of one state, or of one 
city indeed. He can pick them where he 
chooses; but every President in a personal 
way must consider political and geo- 
graphical necessities, because every Presi- 
dent from the moment of his first election 
is automatically a cancidate for a second 
term. He may think he is not, but he is. 

Furthermore, a cabinet is, in fact, not so 
important an administrative body as it is 
held to be. A cabinet has no powers that 
are not delegated to it or allowed to it by 
the President save in the detail conduct of 
the executive departments, and not more 
then than he allows. A cabinet has no legis- 
lative authority or representation. And, 
most important, the power of decision on 
any governmental question does not rest 
with the cabinet, but with the President 
himself. A cabinet may vote solidly for a 
certain procedure, but nothing binds the 
President to that procedure if he does not 
care to follow it. Hence a self-sufficient 


President undoubtedly comes to look on his 
cabinet as a subordinate body of executives 
for transacting the detail of the various de- 
Hence, also, a self-sufficient 


partments. 





President may think that, so long as his ap- 
pointees are respectable and reasonably 
efficient, that is all that he needs in them. 
Further, that is the sort of view a President 
like Mr. Wilson might take. 

It is a popular axiom that two heads are 
better than one, and that principle is 
largely acted upon; but there never is much 
consideration given to the corollary of it, 
which is that two heads are not better than 
one when one head does not think so. Now 
it was Mr. Wilson’s plain privilege to ap- 
point whomsoever he desired to his cabinet, 
and he did; and it was his temperamental 
disability to consider the men he did ap- 
point to the cabinet fitted for the places 
they set out to fill, not because they were, 
but because he wees them, save, 
probably, in the case of Mr. Bryan, who 
was selected solely on the ground of politi- 
cal courtesy and expediency. 

This consideration of his appointees by 
Mr. Wilson, no matter what their inepti- 
tudes may have been, and many were 
discouragingly inept, from various cabinet 
members down, has puzzled many, but not 
those who understand in some measure the 
workings of Mr. Wilson’s mind and the 
urge of his temperament and who know 
that what was interpreted by Mr. Wilson 
as loyalty to subordinates was, in fact, loy- 
alty to himself. 


The Politics of High Place 


Further than that, the highest power the 
American presidency confers on the man 
who has the place, in the view of Mr. Wil- 


son himself, is the power of decision, and | 
his manner of mind, his character of intel- | 


lect, his conduct of life, his every instinct 
and inheritance arrogated to himself not 
only the power of decision when he became 
President, but the power of all decision. 
What President, say, would allow a Secre- 
tary of State to dictate a foreign policy for 
him? 


Some Presidents might allow a | 


Secretary of State to suggest one, but not a | 
President like Wilson, holding the reins of | 


power firm in his own hands. Therefore, 
what matter was it whether the mere opera- 
tives, the mere messengers, the mere cleri- 
cal assistants—as all were, in reality, and 
nothing more—were of small caliber? He 
considered himself of large enough caliber 
to deal with any and all problems, felt that 
his duty, and knew it was his power; and 
that was all there was to it. Men were not 
selected by Mr. Wilson to work with him, 
but to work for him. 
plies to the lot of them, and includes all 
those so widely touted as his confidential 
advisers and colaborers. 





That statement ap- | 


The logical assumption might seem to be | 


that, given this trait of excessive and often 
ill-reasoned and absurd support of those he 
hall-marked with the approval of his selec- 
tion and appointme nt, the same trait would 
be observed in his similar dealings with 
men in similar relations—party politicians, 
for example, and organization men who had 
been of service to him. 
not well taken, because the political course 
of Mr. Wilson always pvt that he sep- 
arated in his mind and consideration men 
who had done things for Mr. Wilson and 
men for whom Mr. Wilson had done things. 
Organization men in large measure have 
always been held by him, as it has seemed, 
to have acquired sufficient merit by virtue 
of their efforts in his behalf, and sufficient 
reward in the pleasurable contemplation of 
the results of those efforts. They were use- 
ful as long as they were of use, but why 
recognize them in any further capacity? 

A President is the creation of politics and 
must be a politician in some sense or other, 
either actively or passively. Mr. Wilson 
got his politics primarily as most of the rest 
of us get ours, by environment. He was 
born in the South some sixty-ddd years 
ago, and was geographically a Democrat in 
the first instance. He cortinued as such, 
but without undue evidence of partisan 
fervor, until he became an active candidate 
for votes. Meantime, his habit of mind and 
thought was far removed from the practical 
side of politics, which is the side that must 
be considered when one becomes an active 
candidate for votes; and when it came 
time for him to be partisan and practical he 
was not equipped. It is prot hable that he 
held practical politics in contempt. Most 
men of his manner of mind do. 

In any event, Mr. Wilson came to his 
governorship of New Jersey, and to the 
presidency, not equipped practically for 
the politics of these places, and no doubt in 
small sympathy with the detail of the busi- 
ness. Broadly speaking, he seemed to be 





The assumption is | 
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a mildly rhetorical radical whose real intel- 
lectual processes, whose inherent tenden- 
cies, were conservative. He early showed 
his sympathy with democracy provided he 
could preserve an autocratical relation 
toward it. Details bored him. Practical 
polities, even with Presidents, is all details. 
Wherefore Mr. Wilson, concerned over 
great affairs, selected a few men to do his 
detailed politics for him, and every now 
and then gave some thought to their pres- 
entations, or accepted those presentations 
without bothering to think about them; 
and as he had conferred distinction on 
these men by setting them at this work, 
rarely failed to stand by the results of it, 
no matter how criticized. 

This explains many of Mr. Wilson’s 
seemingly unexplainable political acts, 
when judged by the usual criterion based 
on his accepted idealism, when considered 
in the light in which his thought and teach- 
ings as assimilated by the people were 
understood. It —_s for example, the 
amazing appeal he made before the elections 
of 1918, when our armies were fighting in 
France and the entire nation was making 
war in an American and not in a partisan 
spirit, to partisanize the war. That appeal 
originated with his political lieutenants. It 
was presented to him asa good party thing to 
do, and he knew that now and then he had 
party obligations. 

The men who proposed it think only in 
party terms. They have no vision that 
extends beyond party lines. Mr. Wilson, 
concerned with the tremendous world and 
war problems, in all probability never gave 
the plan more attention than was required 
in the reading of the draft of the appeal, 
but having sanctioned it he did not disa- 
vow it when the protest came. 


Delegated Politics 


Now this circumstance of delegated poli- 
tics makes many things clear that have 
been foggy. It makes clear some of his 
original cabinet and other appointments 
and many of his political policies. It ex- 
plains Burleson, for example. Burleson 
was held up to the President as a great and 
surpassing politician, and the Post Office 
Department as the great and surpassing 
seat for such a politician. Except in the 
sense of offering him the place the Presi- 
dent did not pick Burleson. He indorsed 
him when se A. ‘ral men who wanted Burle- 
son presented his name. But, having in- 
dorsed him and given him the place, the 
President thereafter held Burleson impec- 
cable. And so with many others. Most of 
the President's politics has been vicarious. 
Certainly the bulk of his political errors 
have been vicarious, and that fact adds 
another to the long catalogue of his anti- 
thetical qualities. The man who, in most 
of his public relations to the people, was 
absolute or sought to be, was complaisant 
in his relations to both his party and the 
people, submissive even at times, to the 
astonishment of the public. It seemed as if 
now and then he felt it incumbent on him, 
as titular party leader, to do some politics, 
and called in his politicians, saying: ‘‘ Now, 
gentlemen, we must have some politics. 
What do you suggest?”’ And as if he would 
listen and accept what was suggested, 
which you may be sure was always of the 
extremest partisanship. Asa matter of fact 
the President was compliant in this way toa 
degree that is unprecedented. Witness, for 
a case in point, the vast flood of letters in- 
dorsing party candidates he set loose in 
each election before his illness. No other 
President ever wrote a tenth as many. And 
the politicians or the candidates asked him 
to write these letters. He didn’t write 
them of his own volition in many cases. 

At that, he is one of the most prolific 
letter writers of modern times, wherein his 
invariable tendency to rely on the written 
or the spoken word to secure desired re- 
sults is displayed characteristically. When 
he was in health there were few days on 
which the President did not send out letters 
on all subjects to all sorts of people. Some- 
one said that in his public hfe Thomas 
Jefferson wrote some forty-five thousand 
letters, papers and other documents; but 
if the total of the letters, papers and other 
communications of Mr. Wilson during his 
presidency were totaled the mass would far 
exceed that, even allowing for the fact that 
Jefferson had none of the present-day aids 
to correspondence and wrote his communi- 
cations by hand. 

Of course, to write a letter about a sub- 
ject is an easy way to dispose of that sub- 
and to write a letter to a man is far 
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less fatiguing than to see the man person- 
ally. When one is a good letter writer, as 
Mr. Wilson is, the practice becomes en- 
joyable as an exercise of epistolary skill in 
the use of language, especially when many 
of the letters are not only for private con- 
sideration but for public consideration as 
well. The notable thing is not that Mr. 
Wilson has written so many letters, but 
that he has used those letters to such an 
extent in seeking to obtain his results, and 
also as the most convenient manner for 
lessening the burden of personal contact 
with people. 

In broadest terms Mr. Wilson is theoreti- 
cally a democrat but essentially an auto- 
crat. He is sympathetically of the many 
but intellectually of the few. His idea of 
democracy is that it is something to be 
conferred, as a benediction, but that the 
conferring does not necessarily include him 
in its terms except as the understanding 
and authoritative source. He hands down 
an opinion or a judgment from above, and 
seldom hands out one from the ground. 
Behind the affability and indulgences and 
deferences of many of his communications 
is always the austerity of the intellect 
wherein the communication originated. 

One great fact incontestably proved by 
the war is that a democracy such as ours 
can function only as an autocracy in times 
of crisis, and it was perhaps fortunate for 
this country that we had in the White 
House a congenital autocrat to take over 
our war affairs. Mr. Wilson was easily 
adaptable to the réle, and led his country 
to a great triumph. It may be as incon- 
testably the fact that a democracy such as 
ours, which can function only as an autoc- 
racy in making war, can function only as 
an autocracy in making peace; but that 
truth is not yet demonstrated. Mr. Wilson 
attempted that demonstration, no doubt 
influenced in that attempt both by his ex- 
periences during the war and by the con- 
geniality of the position to a man of his 
mentality and temperament, and by such 
personal considerations as may be. It is 
on that exact phase of his career that his 
future considerations principally will rest. 


A Triple Question 


At this close view his action seems to have 
been ill taken. It certainly resulted badly 
for Mr. Wilson in a current sense, but it 
was typical of the man, identical with his 
mentality, in exact consonance with his 
dominating characteristics, especially in its 
beginnings. He sought from his paramount 
position to distribute the largess of de- 
mocracy to all the world, to confer it apos- 
tolically; but he allowed himself to be 
maneuvered into a position where his mu- 
nificent largess became mere alms. He was 
paramount when he left for France, and 
sought to be paramount when he returned, 
but had laid aside his ascendancy in the 
interim, and history will debate that action 
with this triple question in mind: Was it 
necessary; did the ends justify the means; 
was it for the greatest good of the greatest 
number? It is on the historical answers to 
those queries that Mr. Wilson’s fame will 
rest in the large degree. 

The political rancors of the war will dis- 
appear in time, and the economic ex: is per- 
ations also. Time will dull the bitterness 
with which Mr. Wilson is regarded by the 
employing class because of his obvious heed 
to the demands of labor, however ill- 
founded, and which were based not on an 
economic understanding by Mr. Wilson 
but on one of his frequent demonstrations 
of regard for the working classes. He has 
been President of the United States for 
eight years, six of which years were crowded 
as none of those of any President since Lin- 
coln’s time. His opportunity for achieve- 
ment has been greater than that of any 
President for fifty years, and consequently 
so have his chances for failure been greater. 
His two administrations will be recognized 
as having fathered several notable and use- 
ful pieces of legislation, notably the com- 
pletion and application of the Federal 
Reserve system. 

His place in history will not be so high as 
his ardent partisans now assert, nor so low 
as his numerous detractors insist. When the 
ultimate view of this comple x, antithetical, 
interesting man is taken it is most probable 
that he will be set down as the architect 
but not the builder of whatever may come 
of the League of Nations. His greatest 
triumph will be his leade ership of America in 
this country’s glorious part in the war. 
His greatest failure will be the failure of his 
attempted leadership of the world to peace. 
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The Best Judge of 
Good Varnish 


, I SHE biggest consumer of varnish is the best 


judge of quality—particularly if that con- 
sumer uses varnish in great quantities and for a 
wide variety of purposes. 
We manufacture more than one hundred different 
kinds of varnishes which are used in making our 
extensive line of Lucas Paints, Enamels, Stains 
and other products. 
It is therefore vital that all varnishes used by us 
should be carefully and scientifically prepared. 
The quality of varnish used in Lucas Paint Prod- 
ucts so materially affects their quality and in turn 
the reputation of John Lucas & Co., Inc., that 
we simply must make good varnish. 
The home owner who purchases a gallon of var- 
nish to refinish his floors—the painter who uses 
many gallons for as many purposes—the furni- 
ture manufacturer who uses thousands of gallons, 
are no more exacting than the experts in charge 
of our paint-making departments. 
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| Electricity—the Modern Force in Industry 
a —¢ ¢¢—______—_- 
NDUSTRIAL executives are confronted with — difficult obstacles, and insuring an economical and 
four vital problems—greater production, more efficient installation. 
rigid economy, conservation of energy and The materials for industrial electrification must | 
full value for time expended. One word strikes meet the most exacting requirements and should 
close to the answer—electricity. This giant force — be chosen only from those of proven dependability. 
knows no limitations; reduces the toll exacted from Habirshaw insulated wire and cable offer an ex- 
profits by excess friction, idle shafting, individual — cellent example. This wire has been the accepted 
transmission belts and industrial accidents, and standard since the beginning of the electrical in- 
is turned on only when and where it is needed. dustry, and in choosing the other materials of 
In just how many other ways electricity will installation, provides a sure basis upon which to 
1 judge their quality. 





prove a source of economy and a spur to production 
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in your organization can best be determined by Habirshaw insulated wire and cable are produced 
consulting the staff of your nearest power station, — in millions of feet monthly, and through the splen- 
| or a qualified electrical engineer or contractor. did merchandising organization of the Western 
These men provide a service based on accurate Electric Company, reaches every active market of 
knowledge and experience; overcoming seemingly America at the minimum cost to the consumer, 
" 
Habirshaw Wire Manufactured by Habirshaw Wire Distributed by 
Habirshaw Electric Cable Co. Western Electric Company 
Incorporated Incorporated 
Yonkers, New York Offices in All Principal Cities 
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most towards the people of my adopted 
country, whom I loved more and more 
the longer I lived among them. We spent 
nearly all our time within home frontiers, 
largely because of my husband's duties and 
interests, and because of our growing family. 
In November, 1908, our third child was 
born, a golden-haired baby, and the first 
Cantacuzéne to have blue eyes. 

That same year another new note was 
introduced into our lives by our buying a 
pretty cottage at the great military camp 
of Kracnoe, within an hour’s driving dis- 
tance of the capital. We rebuilt this home, 
and made it very quaint with furniture and 
ornaments of four generations ago, keeping 
all in one period. Arranging the buildings 
and the pretty garden which surrounded 
them was our greatest joy during the next 
six years. It grew to be the most delicious 
corner in all the country around, we 
thought; and it drew our friends from all 
the environs. The grounds especially were 
very pretty. Planned with infinite care, I 
had given them an Old World’ simple char- 
acter, with flowers from the woods and 
fields brought in, established and made wel- 
come. I took particular pride in my roses 
and sweet peas, and our production of these 
was wonderful for so small a place. An old- 
fashioned summerhouse formed by the 
branches of living graceful trees, inter- 
laced, held my tea table, and each day a 
pleasant group gathered there for a restful 
hour after drilling. The peace of the sweep- 
ing soft green background, the witchery of 
perfumes and the splendor of our view out 
over the plains towards the proud capital of 
Russia, with its gilded domes and spires, 
closing in one horizon and the forests and 
blue Gulf of Finland on the other hand held 
a strong appeal. Our visitors said the at- 
mosphere was wonderful and asked how 
this gem of calm prosperity could be kept 
up in a military camp. They came often to 
see us from Peterhof, where the court so- 
journed in summer, or from Tsarskoe and 
St. Petersburg itself. We grew to love this 
home best of any we owned, and our life 
was always happy there. 

In the mornings the children and I rode, 
and my young companions were expert at 
this sport as they were at various others 
I felt very proud to show them off, and to 
have them with us elders riding through 
woods and over fields was a great joy. The 
afternoon was spent by me pottering about 
in flower beds which were my favorites, 
while in the evenings if we did not go out, 
we generally received in most informal fash- 
ion such of our friends or comrades as 
dropped in on us. My husband’s duties 
with the grand duke kept the former ex- 
tremely occupied with congenial work and 
company, and to us the five or six years 
previous to the war represented the best 
part of our lives. 


The Funeral of My Father 


In 1910 we made another trip to the 
United States, which was delightful. We 
spent four months with the home friends 
and family, filling our time with delightful 
excursions. We went for a trip to Florida 
and fell in love with that part of America, 
because of its sunny, turquoise sky and sea 
and smiling landscapes. That Christmas in 
Chicago twenty-odd of his descendants 
gathered round the ninety-year-old patri- 
arch my Grandfather Honoré had become. 

It was pleasant to find my father in the 
full flush of his career again, settled at 
Governor’s Island and, having made a fine 
record, still active and doing good in his 
patriotic way. He had not left the Army 
since the Spanish-American War, and was 
thoroughly satisfied, at the head of his pro- 
fession, holding the confidence and love of 
all who worked with him or watched his 
activities. The final fruition was worthy of 
the fine promise of earlier days, and at 
sixty he was hale, hearty, able and keen. 

My mother also felt het life to be most 
enjoyable and had hosts of friends whom 
she greatly enjoyed and who surrounded 
her always. She apparently took as much 
pleasure in life as she had in her youth. 

After this visit home I never saw my 
father alive again. Within a year he showed 
the first signs of the illness that was to 
claim him as its victim, and through the 
winter of 1911-12 he went on with his duties 
knowing he was doomed. No realization 
of his danger came to my mother until it 
was too late to let me hear, so it chanced 


that returning home from an official party 
in St. Petersburg one night I found a cable 
asking me to go across the sea; and then 
during the preparations for that distressing 
journey another wire followed, saying that 
my father had suddenly died. One has to 
know the misery of such a departure and 
trip to realize what it means to be too late 
and to miss the last words or last smile of 
one who was deeply loved. Never can I 
forget the rapid preparations for my jour- 

ney, the hideous traveling through Rus- 
sian snow and over the bleak plains of 
East Prussia. Semiconscious only of what 
I did, I felt the kind acts of my family and 
friends who helped me to get off and the 
kind hands that did what each could to 
ease pain or smooth difficulties away before 
me. 

I realized little by little through my 
numbness their presence and silent, gentle 
sympathy and effort, and how much I had 
grown to belong to my adopted country- 
men, and they tome. All through the long 
trip my devoted old maid was producing 
some new book or paper, some new dainty 
with which to tempt my appetite, and it 
was always by the wish and the generous 
attention of some friends left in St. Peters- 
burg that she was acting. 

The landing and the heartbreak of the 
funeral, the touching demonstrations of 
admiration and love for my father by his 
family and friends, by his comrades and his 
soldiers, by the old police who had served 
under him fand by the city of New York 
won our gratitude and touched us deeply. 
His body was also taken through the city’s 
thoroughfares, lined with vast crowds, and 
the latter stood with heads bared and bowed 
and wiped their eyes as the simple gun 
carriage passed, draped with the flag he 
had served since his thirteenth year in one 
capacity or another. We went up the 
Hudson, taking this devoted son past the 
point where his father lay, to one above it, 
but equally beautiful, on the great river. 


Years of Quiet Home Duties 


At West Point our pilgrimage ended. 
There amid his comrades of old school and 
army life we deposited this son of the 
academy, who had been so devoted to the 
place and had lived and worked always by 
its high traditions. After taps had sounded 
we left my father to his long rest from the 
suffering he had stood without complaint, 
the worthy son of a worthy father in that 
as in all else. 

It was hard to accept the situation. That 
the place of the head of our family was 
empty and the strong man gone seemed 
unbelievable. My mother was completely 
broken up with her life changed in every 
way, and a little relaxation from the shock 
and strain of the preceding weeks seemed 
most desirable. She was persuaded to ac- 
company me abroad, and within a few days 
after the funeral we had sailed for Russia, 
where I had many duties claiming my 
early return. 

For two years I led a life of complete 
retirement. The children, growing older, 
needed my personal attention, and I stayed 
much at home, with enough always to fill 
my days in the round of home duties and 
such quiet pleasures as music at concert 
or opera gave. The ever-increasing circle 
around my tea table, where friends gath- 
ered to talk informally on all sorts of sub- 
jects, still retained its interest in my eyes, 
and the conversation never lagged, nor was 
it dull, for in that varied group many of 
our strongest men and most attractive 
women figured. 

As time passed I felt that not only was I 
studying Russia and our people but that 
through these clever minds, even at play, as 
they were, I was learning much of the world, 
with its political questions and ambitions; 
and always it seemed to me the Russian men- 
tality and attitude were generous, large and 
strong; and I grew to love our people and 
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these patriots who strove to lead them for- | 
ward and to place our nation higher for its | 


ideals and ambitions than any other one 
in Europe. It seemed to me we had a 
wonderful future ahead of us, and that at 
last the liberals more and more were mov- 
ing us towards an evolution of the right 
sort; that it would be but a short span of 
years until the parliament would have 
strong legislative rights, and a responsible 
ministry would answer for mistakes or be 
acclaimed for its creative efforts. 
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Many talked of a constitution. It was 
well known that when certain of the min- 
isters who most insistently advocated re- 
form went to the Emperor with reports and 
suggestions His Majesty listened with signs 
of deep sympathy; and also that in spite 
of Madame Wiroboff’s efforts certain hon- 
est courtiers kept their influence, because 
the imperial favor was ever their support. 
The Empress was constantly ill, and she 
kept around her a strange crowd, who 
spent their time flattering and feeding her 
with gossip and charlatanism. She was 
drifting away, living solely for her children 
and for her occult group of friends. 

There was no doubt in anyone's mind as 
to Madame Wirobofl’s relations with Ras- 
putin, or of the fact that she had invented 
him and declared him to be a miracle 
worker, had thus installed him as a sort of 
backstairs prophet. His prayers were said 
to do the Empress good, and also the youn 
heir to the throne, who was an invalid; an 
Madame Wiroboff had persuaded Her 
Majesty that she herself could not survive 
being separated a day from the mistress 
whom she adored. Also she was convincing 
about Rasputin. He was devoted and a 
simple peasant; it would please the people 
of Russia to know a representative of theirs 
stood high at court; besides, without knowl- 
edge, but by the pure, real faith which 
moved him, Rasputin had power from on 
high to prophesy and heal, and his inter- 
vention averted the nervous pains from 
which the Empress had suffered since so 
long, or so the latter was brought firmly to 
believe. This, and the fact that it was con- 
stantly told her her son was stronger and 
would eventually recover perfect health by 
their private saint’s constant intercession 
and watchful care, made the distraught 
Empress a victim, yielding more and more 
to the foul influence. 

As she gained and dared to show her 
power Madame Wiroboff made a few allies 
in court circles, all among the worst ele- 
ments, who either feared her or hoped to 
share the spoils she gained. Many of us 
realized the wretch was doing harm, but 

10w much no one could calculate. We saw 
her creeping into the intimacy of the Sov- 
ereigns, but she played the fool extremely 
well and was never suspected of political 


| ambitions. We had discovered early in the 


game that she wanted to seem a power in 
the court. Many people shrugged their 
shoulders and decided to accept their fate, 
whatever it might be, in punishment for 
ignoring the favorite’s pretensions; also 
many would not call on her at all. She and 
I spoke when we met, and the acquaintance 
went no further, for to me, as to others, 


| Madame Wiroboff was a repulsive creature. 


As for Rasputin, I never met or saw him. 
Coarse, vicious and hideous one knew him 
to be, yet he exerted an unholy fascination 
on a number of degenerate women, who 
crowded about him and composed his cli- 
entele. He drank and in general lived high, 
though without other plans than to be ma- 
terially enriched, or to have warmth and 


| finery and food. 


The Romaroff Tercentenary 


Those who had known the Empress 
enough to feel the potent charm of her cul- 
ture were much distressed to see her so 
badly advised, but there seemed nothing to 
do to prevent her being exploited. Several 
devoted subjects tried to warn her, but it 
was no use, for she had chosen her path, 
and remained unmoved by any pleadings. 
She put aside the loyal friends of her best 
interests, who had shown their courage at 
the price of her favor, and she held more 
firmly to her occult group, while her influ- 


| ence over her husband grew and grew, and 


by degrees he lost familiar contact with 
those who might have given him real en- 
Still she held to 
Orloff, and believed rightly in his honor and 


| devotion; and the latter’s tact and power 


were constantly used to stem the traffic in 
intrigue at the court. 

In 1913, early, was celebrated the three 
hundredth anniversary of the Romanoffs’ 
accession to the throne, and in the beauti- 
ful pageants connected with all this the 
court lived over the acclamations and the 
enthusiasm of the dynasty’s early days, 
when for his virtue, intelligence and grace 
young Michael Romanoff had been chosen 
by his people for their sovereign, and was 
fetched out from the retirement of the con- 
vent in which he was being brought up by 
his good mother. The great deeds of our 
imperial family through three centuries of 
history were recalled in tableau and song 
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and ceremony. An official reception oc- 
curred at the Winter Palace in national 
court costume, when each guest was given 
a golden insigne to mark his or her attend- 
ance that day on the great Czar of all the 
Russias; and deputations came from every 
province, and from the vassal states, with 
gifts for the Sovereigns. These received 
with all due pomp, surrounded by the 
imperial family and their court. 

Never had the palace looked more mag- 
nificent, nor had the power of the ruler 
seemed greater, and the city of St. Pe- 
tersburg was officially dressed in gayest 
bunting, while at night the imperial crowns 
and monograms with emblems of state 

limmered in colored lamps, making vast 

ecorations which lighted up the streets. 
Two special gala fétes were given. One, 
offered by the nobles of the capital to their 
Emperor, was a most splendid ball in the 
Council Hall of the Nobility. The magnifi- 
cent white marble ballroom dated back a 
century at least, and was of wonderful 
beauty on that njght, and all of us had put 
on our best clothes and jewels, to do honor 
to the imperial guests of the evening. 

The entrance of the Sovereigns was most 
impressive, and they were met by the 
Grand Marshal of the Nobility of the Prov- 
ince of St. Petersburg at the outside en- 
trance. He offered his arm to the Empress 
Mother, who on this occasion had graciously 
and enthusiastically accepted the invita- 
tion. Prince Soltykoff, who had the dignity 
and manner as well as the blood of the 
boyars—aristocrats—of ancient Muscovy, 
with much pomp handed Her Majesty, 
always graceful, through the polonaise 
which ceremoniously opened the ball. They 
were the most stared at and admired cou- 
ple in the room, and the Empress’ popular 
figure, still slim and elegant, swayed with 
the motion of her walking, while she charm- 
ingly smiled at her subjects as she passed 
them. They became her captives anew and 
swore allegiance under their breath to this 
ever young and attractive woman. 


The Unsocial Sovereigns 


The Emperor in full uniform looked un- 
comfortable and intimidated. He walked 
as rapidly as possible, in military fashion, 
as if anxious to get the ceremony over and 
hating to be stared at. It was somewhat of 
an effort for the beautiful young Countess 
Koutousoff in her long robes to keep up 
with His Majesty’s quick stride, which was 
not in time with the Old World music. She 
spoke to him, and her partner glanced at 
this beautiful wife of the Marshal of the 
Capita! City’s Nobility, and then he gave 
a smile, made a determined effort to slow 
down and todo his duty. When he saw the 
bows and curtsies on each side as he passed 
down the lines of nobles with this radiant 
partner at his side, he distributed various 
shy, small nods. It was evident the whole 
thing was an effort to his modest nature, for 
in the earnest deep gray eyes there was an 
eloquent appeal; and as the marching 
neared its end he looked relieved while 
bowing and relinquishing the hand of his 
fair lady. 

As for the younger Empress, she had had 
one of her habitual attacks some days be- 
fore and was still suffering, it was said; 
but she did her part in the fine procession. 
The Vice Marshal of the Nobility of the 
Province gave her his arm, and on it re- 
posed her fingers. She towered above the 
little man in her splendor. Diamonds and 
pearls glittered on her head and neck and 
dress, making her, as always, a magnificent 
statue. Her eyes were stern and sad, her 
mouth made a straight, hard line, drawn in 
physical distress and mental rebellion at 
the necessity of carrying through a cere- 
mony she disliked, amid a court and no- 
bility she did not care for. Not once did 
she smile or look to right or left, though at 
intervals, quite regularly, she inclined her 
head to the throng who pressed forward to 
win her good grace. Everyone said coldly 
enough that Her Majesty was looking very 
handsome. When she finished her turn she 
settled on a chair at once and remained 
silent and forbidding, but with a tragic 
face, all through the entertainment. 

It was a scene well worth her admiration 
that we gazed out on, with the room three 
stories high and spacious in proportion, and 
the myriad crowd that filled it with their 
color as they moved in rhythm to the lovely 
music. The vast columns of cream marble, 
wound with garlands, the rich red velvet of 
the draperies, the golden woodwork, the 
bronze and crystal of chandeliers or high 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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Actually it costs less to own a Hoover than not to own one. 
For this efficient cleaner saves the money you now spend in 
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sweeps and cleans by suction, The Hoover will pay for itself over 
and over in the prolonged life and beauty of your floor coverings. 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
candelabra made a perfect background, 
and one felt that the proud nobles of the 
empire had done their best and might feel 
certain of their success. 

A few nights later there was a gala per- 
formance at the opera house. This time 
the Sovereigns were hosts to their court and 
to the government officials. And again all 
those present wore their best, but a differ- 
ent best from the ball splendor of the earlier 
function. In the orchestra seats sat vener- 
able senators and members of the Council 
of the Empire, all in court uniforms of 
green and red and black, all much be- 
trimmed with gold embroidery, while here 
and there some splendid old commander of 
the imperial guard regiments stood in mili- 
tary uniform of equal brilliancy, carried 
with elegance and ease. In the loges, tier 
on tier, sat cabinet officials and their wives, 
glistening with decorations, all the ladies 
of the court in their fine jewels, and men 
whose rank or service brought them there 
by right. The imperial family filled the 
large boxes. In the center box of the house 
sat Their Majesties. When they entered 
they were acclaimed with long cheers, echo- 
ing to the high roof, and with the naticnal 
anthem, and again, as on the previous oc- 
casion, each of Their Majesties responded 
as the nature of each prompted. 

Around the Sovereigns sat the members 
of the imperial family, according to his or 
her rank. To evem grand duchess in the 
imperial circle was attached a member of 
the page corps, brought from school by 
ancient etiquette to dotheirservice. Chosen 
for their fine physique and handsome fea- 
tures, these youngsters in high boots and 
tight trousers with uniform coats bedecked 
with gay gold lace stood at attention, and 
held the fur scarf or delicate lace fan of 
some lady of Romanoff blood, and to the 
background they added the rich note of 
their presence. The house had never seen a 
grander evening as to the composition of its 
audience, while on the stage the perform- 
ance rivaled its audience's perfection. Parts 
were given of several patriotic operas. A 
Life for the Czar was played and sung most 
grandly and, if I remember rightly, Cha- 
liapin gave the first act of Boris Godonof; 
and the national anthem and the wild 
applause and cheers were oft repeated be- 
fore the Sovereigns retired and the audience 
broke up. This performance was followed 
by a beautiful supper and ball at the palace 
of the Grand Duchess Xenia, the Emperor’s 
sister, given for her own friends. 


The Winter Before the War 


After assisting at the week’s rejoicing the 
Emperor and his wife and children retired 
again to their family life at Tsarskoe, and 
we were left with the impression of a fairy 
dream of gorgeous color, which had lasted 
a few days and had renewed our historical 
loyalty for the throne and its occupants. 
It was whispered about, however, that the 
Emperor and Empress had not shown them- 
selves sufficientiy to the simple people of 
their capital and had made no effort 
to capture the love and admiration of their 
humbler subjects; and as a reason for this 
neglect it was said that since the demon- 
strations of 1905 and 1906 the Sovereigns 
hated the populace and had no desire to 
win the love of St. Petersburg’s citizens, 
but wished on the contrary to keep as far 
as possible from these dangerous crowds. 
It seemed an unfortunate attitude to many 
of us, and regret was expressed on all sides 
that they had been so badly advised. 

The next winter, 1913-14, I had laid 
aside my mourning finally, but expected to 
take little part in what promised to be a 
gay season. Fate decreed otherwise, how 
ever, and that last winter before the war 
passed in a long revival of fun. Music and 
dancing, dinners and suppers made a con- 
tinuous round of delightful functions for 
our special group of married women. It 
was a last mad fling before the breaking 
down of all that had made the frame of our 
brilliant youth and life, and it was as if we 
all instinctively had felt that we must eat, 
drink and be merry, in fear of the destruc- 
tion due with the morrow’s dawn. 

I had meant to continue in the quiet 
habits of life which I had formed during my 
two years of mourning, but St. Petersburg’s 





celebrations for our set lined themselves up 
in long array around the person of Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg, who came out to 
stay with the Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess Kyril; and perforce the enter- 
tainments given to amuse their guest, 
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whom we had all known and liked during a | 
previous visit, drew us back into the ways | 


of our youth again. Féte followed féte, and 
the season culminated in a carnival week 
such as St. Petersburg had not seen since 
before the Japanese War, and we enjoyed it 
and forgot our age. 

Among other things, a beautiful Persian 
dance was organized and was danced under 
the orders of a ballet master, as the central 
figure of a costume ball at first, and a few 


nights later was repeated, following a din- | 
ner, to amuse the Empress Mother, who | 


wanted to see her nieces and her nephews 


with their friends perform and masquerade. | 


The clothes and jewels in the Oriental 
forms and colors were most striking and 
becoming, and all the men and women who 


took part wore great splendor. Our spirits | 


both at the rehearsals and on the evening 


of the gay shows were very high, and the | 


dance’s general effect was really beautiful, 
near enough the gorgeous East to be quite 
satisfactory. Possibly Persians would not 
have realized we aimed to look like them. 


Spring in the Crimea 


That year, as usual, the Sovereigns and 
their court spent the spring in pleasant 
comfort at Livadia, on the coast of the 
Black Sea. Both the Emperor and the 
Empress were fond of this their personal 
home, built by themselves; and, with the 
excuse of Her Majesty's health and that of 
the Czarevitch, they lengthened their so- 
journ in the south each year, while govern- 
ment functionaries rushed back and forth 


from the capital to Yalta, complaining of | 


the long journey, but very glad really of the 


possibility of visiting, as part of their serv- | 


ice, the pretty city lying stretched out at 


the foot of the white palace with its magic 


gardens. 


That year the season in the Crimea had 


attracted many members of the imperial 
family, who—each with his suite—-were 
housed in some lovely villa in a picturesque 


nook along theshore. The Emperor worked | 


some part of each day with various offi- 
cials, walked with the gentlemen of his 
suite over the many miles of pathway 
planned for his enjoyment across the hills, 
and lived for his family and rested in the 
simplicity of his soft, gentle nature. 

The Empress, save for her hours in her 
family circle, gave herself up to the com- 
panionship of Madame Wiroboff and the 
latter’s friends, who made her intimates. 
Daily Her Majesty would drive through the 
imperial park in her victoria, with Madame 
Wiroboff beside her and Rasputin a third 
in the little party. At last someone at court 
told the Emperor of these expeditions and 
persuaded him to influence his wife, as gos- 
sip was busy with her good name. After 
various discussions overheard and reported 
the Empress consented to modify her pro- 
gram, and after that she started out on her 
drive with only Madame Wiroboff in at- 
tendance. But Rasputin was waiting at 





some point indicated in the route chosen, | 
was picked up, and dropped only at the | 


last moment, before the palace door was 
reached. Guards’ and courtiers’ tongues 
wagged as much as ever. 

Both Madame Wiroboff and her occult 
partner were growing arrogant with the 
members of the court whenever their mis- 
tress was not watching; but in her presence 
they always played modest réles and repre- 
sented themselves to be a pair of humble 
saints who spent their time in prayer. Offi- 
cials were approached by them for favors, 
and.in their petitions covert threats were 
often felt 

All this scandal was an underlying note 
in those weeks of the imperial family’s last 
residence in their Crimean palace. On the 
surface everything went smoothly, and 
many a gay beauty held her court in the 
bright-colored villas or in the salons and 
the loggias of the large old Hotel de Russie. 
No one had an anxious thought for the fu- 
ture, though the clouds gathered overhead. 





At the end of the spring the Sovereigns | 


and their followers returned north, and 














HEN your optical specialist says 


to you, “You should wear 
bifocals,” it is not a verdict which 
need worry you in the least. 


It might worry you if you had to wear 
ordinary bifocals, because their age- 
revealing seam or hump would add years 
to your appearance. But KrypTok Glasses, 
the invisible bifocals, combine near and 
far vision in a crystal-clear lens. Free 
from hump, seam or line, KryPTOKs are 
the bifocals which help to keep men and 
women looking young. 


Write for descriptive booklet; 
please give the name of your 
specialist. Kryptox Co., Inc., 
Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
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1c 
Is the Coal Window in Your House? 


 e )K at the coal window in your house! Which of the two 
illustrated above is yours ? 

You have an ordinary coal window in your house? Perhaps 
you haven't thought of it before. Look at it. See what an 
unsightly blemish it is! It would not be unusual if you 
found that even the foundation and side-wall of your house 
were damaged as badly as that pictured above. It is a typical 
condition in thousands of good houses everywhere. 

If you have a Majestic Coal Chute in your house, you will 
tind that this damage and depreciation has been prevented. 


Majestic 


Coal Chute [RTT I. 


1. Protects against damage 3. Leseens depreciation 





2. Enhances property value 4. Saves money 





[' you are planning to build, don’t fail to specify a Ma- 
jesTic Cc val \ hute. It cx 


' 
inary coai Window 


sts but little more than an or- 
lasts the litetime of your house or 


building and prote¢ 
delivered, Don’t forget, either, that Majestic Coal Chutes 


8 against damage when your coal is 
ire easily installed. You can have one put in your present 
property sor and thus prevent completely any further damage and depreciation. 
Majestic 


the found 


Coal Chutes are made in styles and sizes to meet every requirement 


ation chute pi¢tured above; and a grade line chute for installation in 


houses and buildings where there is little or no foundation above the ground. 


Mayr 


Ihey are distributed by more than 3 


ric Coal Chutes are recommended by archite¢ts and contra¢tors every where. 


hardware, builders’ supply and lumber 


dealers. Write for your dealer’s name, and our building specialty catalog. 


And Here’s Another Fine Majestic Product— 


Majestic 
Duplex Heating System 


HE Majestic Duplex Heating System is a one-reg- 
ister system which can be used with any warm-air fur- 


nace and overcomes every objection to a single register 
system. It gives you 25% to 50% more heat-passing ca- 
pacity and permits additional runs of pope, if needed. 





Less Floor-Space Used 


(A) MATE 
ric D x Phe Duplex Register occupies only half the floor-space of 
t ANY cot DO Register a floor-level register of equal capacity——avoids necessity 
warm AIR oo (a) Warm air (fF Sutting a hole in the center of a room — and is abso- 
| FYRNACE saving tents lutely safe for children, cannot burn them, The Duplex 
} | ter System consists of a Duplex 
| - 1 « . Register (A), and a special 
V3 entering res Duplex‘ Boot’(D). Thewarm 
~ ap ister and cold air connecting pipe 
Dr eats s suppliedbydealer. Write for 
Vic Duplex booklet explaining 10 advan- 
* Boot tages of the Duplex System 
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searce had time to settle for the summer at 
old Peterhof when preparations were made 
to receive the president of the French Re- 
public, who was scheduled for an official 
visit of about a week’s duration. 

The murder at Sarajevo had suddenly 
startled all Europe, but the menace of its 
touching us was not sufficiently felt to 
cause any change of program, so the feast- 
ing and receptions, the reviews and gala 
theaters to honor our ally and our guest 
were all continued, in full security and with 


| serenity of conscience that all was well. 


At last the visit ended and Poincaré sailed 
away. Then we realized one day quite sud- 
denly that we had war to face at short 
notice. 

Someone recalled at once to everyone 
else’s notice how strained the behavior 
and how hideous had been the face of Ad- 
miral Heinze, who was the German Kaiser’s 
personal representative attached to the 
person of our Emperor. 

The cloud burst and the war came; and 
in the history of Russia a page full of the 
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picturesque was turned, and a new chapter 
began in glory and in pain, leading to cruci- 
fixion and to martyrdom. 


Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of arti- 
cles by Princess Cantacuzéne. 


Author’s Note—lIt has been called to my atten- 
tion that I had incorrectly stated one or two maiden 
names of the wives of some Austrian archdukes; 
also that I had made a mistake as to the date of the 
death of Archduke Otto; and that the two little 
granddaughters of the Austrian Emperor were not 
twins, as I had always thought them, but were fif- 
teen months apart. I was depending on memory en- 
tirely as I wrote; and these people all crossed my 
path when I was at an age where such things had 
small importance in my life; but I shall gladly cor- 
rect the mistakes before these articles go into book 
form, and am grateful for exact information always. 

A further inaccuracy crept into the description of 
my stay as a young girl in Rome, which I have great 
happiness in correcting. I was told from America 
that Monseigneur Farrelly had died,whereas it seems 
this is not true, and that as Bishop of Cleveland he is 
as brilliant and useful as ever. In old Russia of be- 
fore the war 'twas said to me once that anyone who 
was reported dead and then the tale was disproved 
might count on health and happiness and a long, 
successful life. Certainly I shall be proud if a mis 
take of mine brought all this to so prized a friend, 
and my joy is sincere to know I have so good and 
great a reader as is the bishop 





WHAT IF ENGLAND SHOULD 
ABANDON FREE TRADE? 


(Continued from Page 26) 


important exports— namely, hidesandskins. 
During the war there was a marked devel- 
opment of the tanning industry, and this, 
together with shipping difficulties, dimin- 
ished the sale of hides and skins abroad. 
When hostilities ceased the expanded tan- 
ning industry was threatened with a re- 
duced supply of its raw materials on 
account of the great demand for hides and 
skins in America and elsewhere. There- 
fore, in the interest of the domestic tanners 
an embargo .was placed on exportation. 
Protests were so emphatic, however, that 
the embargo was quickly replaced by an 
export duty of fifteen per cent. The sig- 
nificant feature of this measure is that 
two-thirds of the duty is remitted when 
the exports are destined for any point 


| within the empire. Thus on one thousand 


dollars’ worth of hides bought in India an 
English purchaser pays a tax of fifty dol- 
lars, while an American purchaser must 
pay one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Such is the attitude of England’s greater 
dependencies toward imperial preference. 
What they have done has been altogether 
by their own choice, and is in no way due 
to pressure from the mother country. 

But in addition to these self-governing 
dominions the empire includes many crown 
colonies and dependencies whose commer- 
cial regulations are controlled not by them- 
selves but by Parliament through the 
Colonial Office. Until the outbreak of war 
the principles of free trade and the open 
door had been for many years the basis of 
England's policy, and this liberality goes 
far to explain the equanimity with which 
the rest of the world saw the expansion of 
her colonial empire. During the war many 
and severe trade restrictions became neces- 
sary, but they were regarded both at home 
and abroad as emergency measures that 
would cease with the coming of peace. 
There are some indications, however, that 
the discriminatory policy already adopted 
by the great dominions is winning favor in 
the United Kingdom and is being extended 
to the crown colonies. Cyprus, for exam- 
ple, adopted a preferential tariff last spring; 
similar action was taken about the same 
time in Malta; Jamaica had already in- 
creased the preference on English cotton 
goods, even before the arrangement with 
Canada was completed. These and other 
measures show that the preferential policy 
is expanding and that it is winning the 
acquiescence of the imperial government. 

More significant of future consequences 
than any measure of the overseas domin- 
ions are those of the mother country itself. 
During the war, on account of the need for 
revenue and for other reasons, the list of 
English import duties was considerably 


extended. A number of these new duties 


have been retained, and in 1919 it was pro- 
vided that they should be lower on articles 
produced within the empire than on similar 
products from foreign countries, and that 
this preference might be extended by order 
in council to any territories “in respect of 
which a mandate of the League of Nations 
may be exercised by the government of 
any part of His Majesty’s Dominions.” The 
preferential rates now apply to automo- 
biles, tobacco, clocks and watches, musical 


instruments, moving-picture films andsome 
other articles in which the interest of this 
country is less seriously involved. The 
importance of this preference does not lie in 
the amount of trade it now affects, but in 
the breach that it makes in the long- 
established free-trade policy that England 
has maintained and in the possibility of its 
wider extension in the future. 

Such are the restrictions that have thus 
far been adopted within the British Em- 
pire. Fairness compels the admission that, 
as compared with those of other colony- 
holding powers, they are not illiberal. At 
the same time they are of serious concern 
to this country, partly because, even as 
they stand, they cannot fail to affect our 
export trade, and partly because they indi- 
cate the tendency is growing to restrict the 
commerce carried on by members of the 
empire with the rest of the world. 

What now are the motives that have 
caused this change in the policy that Great 
Britain maintained for two generations? 

It is important to remember that the 
change began in the self-governing domin- 
ions, and there seems to be little doubt that 
with them the idea of a preference grew out 
of the wish for a better market for their 
products. Raw materials, foodstuffs and 
agricultural produce have been their chief 
exports, and in most countries the markets 
for these things, with some exceptions, 
have been protected by tariff barriers. 
Finding themselves thus placed at a disad- 
vantage in foreign countries, it is not un- 
natural that the British colonies should 
wish to see their interests similarly pro- 
tected in the markets of their mother 
country. In exchange for the benefit they 
would thus receive they offered a preference 
in their own markets to English manu- 
factures. 

The matter has been under discussion 
for a generation. At the first colonial con- 
ference, which was an important feature 
of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee in 1887, the 
proposal of a reciprocal preference was 
seriously considered, but nothing definite 
resulted from it. Five years later the 
Canadian Parliament passed a resolution 
offering to lower the duties on British 
manufactures if England in return would 
give a preference to the products of Can- 
ada; but the British Government refused 
tocomply. During the next two decades at 
colonial conferences, at conventions of 
chambers of commerce, at public meetings 
and in the colonial press the policy was per- 
sistently urged upon the imperial govern- 
ment. The gist of the proposals is shown 
in two resolutions adopted at the colonial 
conference in 1902 in London. One was to 
the effect that “‘the Prime Ministers of the 
colonies respectfully urge on His Majesty’s 
Government the expediency of granting in 
the United Kingdom preferential treatment 
to the products and manufactures of the 
colonies, either by exemption from or re- 
duction of duties now or hereafter im- 
posed.” 

The other resolution was: “That with a 
view to promote the increase of trade 
within the empire it is desirable that those 
colonies which have not already adopted 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Honest Worth at Its True Value 


Since the days, twenty-three years gone by, when the 
little curved-dash Oldsmobile captivated America and 
swept Europe in its triumphal march across the world, 
: Oldsmobile has asked and retained the support of the 
public opinion on one ground only. 


And that is—of producing motor cars that have been 
preferred on the sound basis of manufacturing integrity. 


a 


{ 
Tie It were mere boasting to make this statement were it 
not borne out by the facts. 


i] 7 And the facts are, that for each of the succeeding 
twenty-three years the American public have so evi- 
: 42S denced their faith in Oldsmobile that today it stands in 

the front rank of America’s producers of motor cars. 


> 


And in its own particular field, millions hold allegiance 
to Oldsmobile superiority — whether they own an 
Oldsmobile or not. 





We appreciate the responsibility of such a popular 
preference. 


—————— 


Because the favorable opinion of these millions is the 
greatest asset that Oldsmobile can have —and hold. 





And as long as Oldsmobiles are built they must repre- 
sent as they do today, as they did yesterday, honest 
worth at its true value. 


THE OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


LANSING, MICHIGAN OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


j Elegant in its comfort ap- 
pointments, enriched with 
f genuine velour upholstery in 


shades to match the exterior 
finish, this superb, roomy 
carriage for town or country 
is a fine example of the fault- 


less taste that distinguishes 


Oldsmobile coach work. 


Model 46— Eight Cylinder Sedan 
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Another 
Step Forward 


We have perfected the ideal brush to supplement air suction in 
rug cleaning. This brush is an exclusive Premier feature. 

It is made of rubber—soft, pliable ruabber—which picks up 
threads, hair and lint like fingers, without getting.entangled and 
wound up, as bristle brushes do. 

This brush is air driven. It vibrates lightly but extremely fast 
on the surface of the rug with consequent greater thoroughness in 
dislodging imbedded dirt. 

This Premier rubber brush is so soft that it can’t injure the rarest, 
finest rug. It aids Premier’s powerful suction which does the real 
work of cleaning. It is the final refinement of Premier efficiency. 


The Powerful, Light-weight Cleaner 


athers from the 


lip into the new ow ° . 
The Premier has powerful make the Premier cost less 


suction and it weighs only 11 than other standard cleaners. 
pounds. This makes it almost 
as light and easily handled as a Have a home dem- 
carpet sweeper. onstration 
The powerful suction makes Have it right away! It is 
Premier specially designed at- _ the only way to learn the in- 
tachments really efficient. estimable value of the Premier. 
Don’ttakebooksdown Their work is as important in ‘Phone the nearest Premier 
one by one to dust and housekeeping as the thor« mugh dealer. He \“ ill Sc nd a de mon- 
ee their pone cleaning of rugs. Standardized _strator with proper credentials 
rete’ emmierarme®’ construction, scientific man- to your home to demonstrate 


ment without mroving , . 
one from the shelf agement and greater volume and explain every feature. 


If you don’t know your nearest Premier 
dealer’s name, write us for it today. 


‘ , \ 
y ‘ 
FIRST AMONG 
ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
50 Service Stations in Leading Cities 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: 


Canadian General Electric Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ontario, and Branches 

















This brush is made of soft, pliable 
rubber, is air driven, 2 ad 
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(Continued from Page 134) 
such a policy should, as far as their circum- 
stances permit, give substantial preferen- 
tial treatment to the products of the 
United Kingdom.” 

This desire of the colonies to secure con- 
trol of the great British market for food- 
stuffs and certain raw materials continues 
to be a powerful force behind the movement 
for imperial preference. The prevailing 
colonial opinion was well stated last spring 
by the Melbourne Age in commenting on 
the then pending Australian tariff bill. 

“In making valuable concessions to 
Great Britain,” said that paper, “including 
preferences over a wide range to the extent, 
in some cases, of twenty per cent, the gov- 
ernment indicates with some degree of sat- 
isfaction that it does so without stipulating 
for a quid pro quo. Because of its imperial 
connection, Australia is more concerned 
with the success of British trade than it is 
with the trade of any other country, and 
preferential duties to Great Britain’s ad- 
vantage are quite in accord with Australian 
sentiment and policy. Yet, while this is so, 
it is a cause for keen regret that the im- 
perial government has not seen fit to yield 
something to Australian trade in return. 
The commonwealth’s products have to be 
sold in the British market in open competi- 
tion with those of Great Britain’s foreign 
rivals, and in time of war, when foreign 
supplies were not available, were an inval- 
uable source of the old country’s national 
strength. The minister’s expression of a 
hope that before long the statesmen of 
Britain will see their way clear to recognize 
in some more substantial way the value of 
reciprocal trade relations is but a cold 
requital for the commonwealth’s gener- 
osity. 

But viewed purely as a business propo- 
sition, the policy has not commended itself 
to the people and government of Great 
Britain. To the insistence of the colonial 
representatives it was pointed out before 
the war that only a fourth of the United 
Kingdom’s commerce was with the colo- 
nies, and not more than a sixth of it with 
the self-governing dominions. To give the 
colonies a preference, therefore, would mean 
that Great Britain must change her whole 
fiscal system and impose a tariff on by far 
the greater part of her commerce. This 
would divert trade from its natural chan- 
nels, would raise the price of food and raw 
materials, would provoke retaliation from 
foreign countries, would handicap her ex- 
ports and would cause heavier taxes and 
loss of trade. What the colonies had to 
offer was no fair compensation for these 
effects of a change in policy. Such con- 
siderations helped to determine the result 
of the general election in 1906 by which the 
Liberal et y was returned to power with 
an overwhelming majority, with the result, 
in the words of a me smber of the present 
government, that “‘the door was banged, 
bolted and barred”’ on imperial preference. 


Ain Empire of Commerce 


The business arguments that weighed 
with the electorate in 1906 may be urged 
with equal force to-day. But there is one 
of another nature, partly political and 
partly sentimental, that is causing a change 
of English opinion—namely, the power of 
commerce to weld more closely together 
the scattered and loosely connected mem- 
bers of the empire. 

This argument, it is true, is not a new 
one. Twenty years and more ago Cecil 
Rhodes, Lord Milner and other men of 
note, under the leadership of Joseph Cham- 
berlain, gave warning against the purblind 
view of the Little Englanders who failed to 
see the vision of a Greater Britain arising 
from the closer union to the mother country 
of her world-encircling dominions, ¢ olonies 
and dependencies. Such a union, they ar- 
gued, trade and intercourse alone could 
create and maintain. 

“The empire is commerce,” said Cham- 
berlain. “It was created by commerce and 
it could not exist without commerce.” 

But English voters then saw little benefit 
in a closer union which entailed such dan- 
gers as the Liberal spokesmen described. 
They knew that the loyalty of the colonies 
was beyond question, as was prove »d indeed 
hy Canada in 1911, when she rejected 


reciprocity with the United States chiefly 
on the ground that it would tend to weaken 
her connection with the mother country. 
Furthermore, with nearly all the colonies, 
the imperial connection was already close 
enough to give England the bulk of their 
Lastly, 


commerce. English manufacturers 
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felt quite competent to meet competition 
from any other country so long as it was 
conducted on equal terms, and they be- 
lieved no closer union to be necessary than 
such as would insure them equal treatment 
In the halcyon days of a 
desire to strengthen the ties of empire 
appeared to them purely sentimental, and 
was. quite outweighed by the loss and risk 
involved in the proposed reciprocal pref- 
erence. 

“Then came the Great War,” said a 
prominent colonial official, “and of all the 
lessons it taught, none has been more 
thoroughly driven home than that a world- 
wide league of peoples like the British 
Empire, which is dependent for its vital 
supplies on outside sources, is exposed to 
attack without firing a single shot. No 
statesman, whatever his economic or politi- 
cal theories, can be blind to such a situa- 
tion. The war has set the development of 
sources of supply within the empire in the 
forefront of political programs, and im- 
perial preference is the watchword of this 
policy.” 


England's Trusteeship Abdicated 


It may be said that the war changed the 
English attitude toward imperial unity in 
three ways. In the first place, the loyalty 
of the colonies, their sacrifices and the 
practical aid they gave in England’s mortal 
struggle have enormously strengthened 
their influence in imperial councils, and to 
meet their wishes England is now prepared 
to make many concessions that she would 
formerly have refused. In the second 
place, the ideal of a self-sufficing empire 
became more attractive when the war dis- 
closed Great Britain’s dependence on for- 
eign countries. The suffering and loss due 
to the stoppage of foreign supplies empha- 
sized the need of insuring those supplies 
from sources that war could not close. And 
finally, the loss during the war of a large 
part of the colonial markets to foreign 
countries, especially to the United States 
and Japan, has made the preference seem 
an important aid to industrial efficiency in 
regaining them. 

It should not be supposed that the 
change of opinion is universal in England. 
There are still many who hold to the tra- 
ditional policy of free trade and an open 
door. At the Congress of British Chambers 
of Commerce, held at Toronto in Septem- 
ber, an English delegate, speaking against 


a resolution that action should be taken to | 


make effective the principle of vreference, 
said: ‘“‘We have had a taste of protection 
in England for the past few yea:s, and what 


has it done? It has bolstered up the vested | 


interests and made the cost of living almost 
unbe sarably high.” 


Being a manufacturing country, he con- | 


tended, England must buy where she can 
get her raw materials cheapest, and if giv- 
ing a preference to the colonies means in- 
creasing the cost of the goods she must 
have from foreign countries, he did not 
think it should be given. There is no doubt 
that this speaker expressed the opinion of a 
considerable part of the British electorate, 
and it is by no means certain that when the 
calm of peace is fully restored the people of 
Great Britain will consent to putting im- 
port duties on foodstuffs and raw materials, 

Thus far the United States has treated 

this movement within the empire as a sort 
of British family affair and has refrained 
from interfering. But can we continue to 
maintain this attitude in view of the 
further development of the preferential 
system? And yet it can hardly be doubted, 
whatever the preference may become, that’ 
British statesmen will deny that we have 
any right to interfere. Certainly we our- 
selves would brook no interference with 
our regulation of the trade of Hawaii with 
this country and with the rest of the world. 
But may we not well inquire: Are Great 
3ritain and the dominions, in fact, one 
nation, as are Hawaii and the continental 
United States, and, if they are not, can 
their commercial arrangements be regarded 
as a purely domestic affair? The situation 
is greatly confused by the fact that no one 
seems to know to what extent, if at all, the 
empire is to be treated as a single nation. 
At the Toronto meeting in September the 
president of the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce said: 

“When each dominion was called to sign 
the Treaty of Versailles, that day England 
abdicated her trusteeship in foreign affairs 
and recognized that we were no longer an 
empire of dependencies, but we were in fact 
a commonwealth of free nations.” 
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Drainer 


once installed it needs 





The Drainer works automatically and positively 
water pressure for power 

Just the minute surplus water raises the float it operates the valve and starts 
the steam or city water flowing through the pipe 
ejects the surplus water from the sump into the sewer 

All its working parts being above water the Penberthy Automatic Cellar 
Drainer is singularly free from the need for repairs 

Its first cost is low as compared with electric or other power pumps and 


The installation is very simple—and costs but little 
are so low as to hardly be a factor at al! 

The Penberthy Automatic Cellar Drainer is for sale by 
plumbers and hardware stores 
and we will see that you are supplied 

If you have ever been troubled by water collecting where 
you didn't want it, write us direct for our C ella ar Drainey Book 
Address Dept 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY 


New York Depot 
‘71 Beekman St. 


The float operates a valve 
which automatically starts 
the Drainer as water col- 
lects and awtomatically 
stops it when the pit is dry 





Penberthy Automatic 


Cellar Drainer 


Elevators Are Never Out of Order On 
Account of Water in the Pit Where 
the Penberthy Automatic Cellar 
Drainer Is Installed 


KE? your elevators—both freight and passenger—free from breakdowns 
due to water in the pits—by installing a Penberthy Automatic Cellar 


It uses steam or city 


This creates a suction which 
keeping the pit dry 


no care or attention 
Its operating costs 


Tell us your dealer's name 


Established 1886 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Canadian Plant 
Windsor, Ontario 
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HEN wintry winds are blustering outside, you can 
always rely on the Lawson and its Radiant Heat, like 
that of the sun, to make indoors warm and comfortable. 
The cheery, red-hot ‘‘ glowing heart’’ secures all the heat 
from gas—no waste—altogether economical. The Lawson is 
odorless and the air in your rooms remains pure and healthful. 
No exposed flame to cause trouble. Compact, takes up little 
room. A powerful heater, attractive in appearance. An econom- 
ical size for every room. Uses either artificial or natural gas. 
Your hardware dealer, gas company, or de- 
partment store can show you a LAWSON. 
James Hambly & Sons, San Francisco. 


of Pittsburgh 


n Water Heater and Combination Boiler Heater 


Pacific Coast Distributors 
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On the other hand, Mr. Asquith said 
recently, ‘‘No British dominion claims the 
right to a separate foreign policy of its 
own.” 

But in this Mr. Asquith does not seem to 
be altogether accurate. Arrangements 
have now been made for Canada to main- 
tain her own representative in this country, 
peony with diplomatic powers to 
handle Canadian affairs quite unrestricted 
by Great Britain. Furthermore, the do- 
minions have claimed and ree eived places 
in the League of Nations as full-fledged 
members, as separate nations, distinct and 


| quite apart from the United Kingdom. 


“In the eyes of foreign representatives in 
the League Assembly,” says the Canadian 
Journal of Commerce, “each of the do- 
minions clearly has now a right to a sepa- 
rate foreign policy of its own if it sees fit to 
exercise that right.’ 

Is it not then illogical to ask us to regard 
the commercial agreements these separate 


| nations make with each other as a purely 


domestic matter? 
Unfortunately there are no satisfactory 


| precedents to assist us in determining our 





| since 





policy. It happens that Germany is the 
only nation that ever took action against 
the British preference, and aside from our 
natural reluctance to follow any precedent 
set by that country it is important to note 
that her action was altogether fruitless. 
After years of retaliation against Canada 
she accepted in 1910 a commercial peace 
without victory. She had tried to maintain 
that if the English colonies are to be in a 
position to follow out their own customs 
policy, other countries must be in a position 
totreat them as separate customs territories; 
and in 1903 she threatened that if Australia 
should adopt a British preference she would 
withhold her favorable treatment of British 
products. Chamberlain pronounced this a 
policy of interference, and the British Gov- 
ernment announced a determination on 
severe retaliation if Germany took the ac- 
tion she threatened. With this interchange 
the matter seems to have ended. 


Some Delicate Questions 
We find ourselves, then, in a delicate 
situation. We have not yet determined 
either what our rights are or how we can 
best enforce them, Have we any right, for 
example, to require Australia to give us 
treatment as favorable as she gives her 
mother country? Does not the answer 
to this question depend in large measure 
on whether she is in fact an independent 
nation quite separate from the mother 
country? In many respects she appears to 
be so. Certainly she determines her own 
commercial policy, and she is a full member 
of the League of Nations. But on the other 
hand, she maintains no independent diplo- 
matic establishment, and we can deal with 
her only through Great Britain, with whom 
she retains at least some of the forms of a 
once organic connection. The time is short 
the imperial preference became an 
effective measure, and for many years 
Great Britain herself opposed it. For these 
reasons the statesmen of this country have 
not yet given it serious consideration. The 
time is at hand, however, when it must 
have their closest attention. 

And suppose that after mature delibera- 
tion we should conclude that the imperial 
preference is an unfair discrimination 
against our commerce; what can we do 
about it? The natural and usual means of 
seeking redress is through retaliation. In 
the Tariff Act of 1909 Congress provided 
that if any country failed to admit our 
products on terms as favorable as those 
granted to the products of any other nation 
a heavy additional duty should be imposea 
on the products of that country when they 
entered ‘the United States. But in some 
cases such a measure would hurt us more 
than it would hurt the country we wished 
to penalize. The members of the British 
Empire have studied the effects of such 
action on our part, and most of them are 
not afraid of it. Suppose, for example, we 
tried this means of penalizing discrimina- 
tion against us in India. Our chief imports 
from that country are jute, of which India 
has a monopoly, and jute manufactures; 
lac, of which also she has a practical mo- 
nopoly; hides and skins, which we must 
have; and linseed, which it would be almost 
equally hard for ts to dispense with. Our 
heavy duties, therefore, would be paid, not 
by the Indian producer, but by the Amer- 
ican purchaser. Last April the Indian 
Government’s committee on imperial pref- 
erence called attention to this situation, 
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and concluded: ‘Altogether it seems ex- 
tremely improbable that the United States 
would introduce a tariff specially directed 
against Indian exports, and it seems prob- 
able that they could not do us much harm 
if they did.” 

For further illustration of this method of 
enforcing fair treatment, let us take another 
example nearer home. During the prelimi- 
nary debate last spring in the Legislative 
Council of Jamaica on the question of 
giving effect to the desire for imperial 
preference, one of the members observed 
that caution was necessary, seeing that, 
though the colony was British, yet in the 
matter of trade connection it was Amer- 
ican, because for years its natural market 
had been the United States. But one of the 
island papers said editorially: 

“Our policy should be to take our place 
in the great scheme of empire preference 
that is so powerful a factor in consolidating 
the confederation of free nations which is 
the British Empire. We are British, and 
we want, in a common-sense, practical and 
businesslike way, to do all the business we 
can with the mother country and with the 
other parts of the empire that can supply 
us with what we need and take from us 
what we can supply. That should be our 
chief aim, and we should not for our own 
sakes allow ourselves to be cowed by threats 
or obsessed by slogans.” 


Retaliation Bad Business 


The correspondent of the London Times 
says that this reflects the views of thinking 
people in the colony, and that fear of Amer- 
ican retaliation is confined to few persons. 
That this correspondent is right is shown 
by the measures Jamaica has recently 
adopted. 

It is clear that the crude and inelastic 
provision of the Act of 1909 would not meet 
the situation. If we are to penalize another 
nation for unfair discrimination it should 
be done in some way that would damage 
their trade more than it would damage 
ours. In one of its reports the United 
States Tariff Commission has pointed out 
how this can be done. Our penalty duties 
should be imposed, not on all the products 
of the offending nation, but on those which 
it needs to sell more than we need to buy. 
A careful selection of the proper objects to 
tax should be made with the purpose of 
hurting the other nation’s trade with the 
least possible hurt to our own. And when 
the seleetion has been made, the President 
should be empowered to impose the duties 
that fit the case without waiting for a 
special act of Congress in each instance. 
Otherwise delay in checking the unfair 
practice would be too long, the accurate 
adjustment of the penalty to the offense 
would be tedious and the swiftness and 
vigor that make reprisals effective would be 
difficult to achieve. 

But when we speak of reprisals we 
should never forget that two can play at 
that game. When Germany threatened to 
try some such plan Great Britain’s resent- 
ment was quick and emphatic. It is not 
likely that she would be more submissive in 
our case. From the point of view of com- 
mon sense, then, retaliation is bad business. 
It is sometimes the only means of asserting 
a nation’s rights and of maintaining a 
principle. But it invariably brings loss and 
bad feeling on both sides, and it is hard to 
imagine anything more disastrous than a 
series of tariff wars between this country 
and the different members of the British 
Empire. Retaliation, therefore, should be 
used only in the most extreme cases and as 
a last resort. 

Surely it must be possible, without re- 
course to tariff wars, for this country and 
the British Empire to live in agreement as 
to what constitutes fair treatment in their 
commercial regulations. No other nations 
in the world are more closely connected by 
commercial, political, social and historical 
ties, and between the people of no other 
nations is there more genuine friendship 
and good will. A serious breach between 
them would be a just cause to doubt the 
sanity of human nature and the reality of 
civilization. Trade rivalry, of course, there 
must be; but when fairly conducted this 
need not be damaging to either side. 
When, however, in the course of this ri- 
valry recourse is had to governmental re- 
strictions and discriminations great harm 
can be averted only by infinite patience, a 
manifest purpose to secure nothing more 
than fair and equal treatment, and condct 
that, however firm, evinces good will rai ler 
than suspicion and jealous selfishness. 
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Applied to Storage Batteries 





HE Westinghouse Storage Battery is an 
engineered battery from its very beginning. 


Instead of growing like ‘‘Topsy’’ it was 
planned complete, from the ground up, by the 
foremost battery experts of America. 


In this work, storage battery engineering 
became a fact. All previous knowledge and 
experience of batteries were utilized. Countless 
new experiments were made. Tests of every con- 
ceivable sort were devised. When you realize 
that the sciences of chemistry, mechanics and 
electricity all enter into the production of a storage 
battery, the wide scope of this work is apparent. 
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But engineering did not complete its task with 
the battery alone. The factory in which the 
Westinghouse Battery is made was planned with 
the same scientific care to insure uniform quality 
production. With the Westinghouse Air Brake 
resources and the Westinghouse habit of efficient 
manufacturing, the new plant was equipped with 
every facility for superior work. 


The result is the Westinghouse Battery—a 
product of scientific engineering. Its iciiability 
is being demonstrated daily on thousands of cars. 
It is backed by a service that gives a new vision of 
battery value to the motor car owner. 


SWISSVALE, PENNA. 
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for Building Materials, 
Equipment and Workmen 


Start building operations by enclosing 
factory grounds with Cyclone Fence. 















During and after construction, Cyclone 
Fence protects industrial property 


against thefts and vandalism; bars med- Van, ® 
dlesome outsiders; guards against inter- \ 
ference with employees. 7 
Our engineering department is at the ' 


disposal of architects, engineers, con- 
tractors and factory owners to solve any 
fencing problem. Literature, photo- 
graphs, blueprints and detailed fence 
specifications furnished free on request. 















Fencing, Wire or Iron, 
Built For Any Purpose 


Phone, Wire or Write, Main Offices, Waukegan, 
Illinois, or Branch Offices Nearest You. 
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politicians and taken only the experiénce 
and observation of the men who are charged 
with the transaction of the daily business 
of the Government and not with its policy 
and statecraft. They will relate what they 
know of the mechanism and personnel of 
the national business. 

First comes the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, which hires all employees in the classi- 
fied service of the Government. The only 
thing to be said about the classified service 
is that it has not yet been classified. But 
now you shall hear what the Civil Service 
Commission has to say about hiring help 
without comment from me: 


There is an utter lack of definitely 
planned and well-organized employment 
policy in the government service. 

There is need for a centralized employ- 
ment office with jurisdiction in all matters 
reiating to employment. 

The employment methods of the Govern- 
ment should be such as to serve for a model 
for private business. 

There is at present no central control 
over the executive service short of the 
President. The President is a busy man 
and cannot concern himself with the de- 
tails of the executive departments. 


The lack of efficiency in government 
offices has a marked effect on private 
business. 

Definite information concerning the 
number of Federal civil employees in dif- 
ferent branches of the service and the 
amount of the government pay roll are not 
readily available. 

An official register, or bluebook, is issued 
every two years. It is out of date long 
before it is printed. 

The commission has repeatedly made 
recommendations for the establishment of 
a system of personnel records. 

A provision of the civil-service rules theo- 
retically gives the Civil Service Commis- 
sion authority to collect and maintain 
complete personnel statistics. The labor 
and expense involved, however, practically 
prohibit the collection and compilatien of 
reliable statistical data. 

In addition to the limits of the com- 
mission's authority enumerated elsewhere 
is the absence of authority to enforce its 
findings. The commission can make recom- 
mendations to the departments and offices 
and urge their observance, but it cannot 
enforce them. 

The organization of the commission is 
bottom heavy—that is, it is too largely 
staffed by clerks at small salaries; not 
enough positions of the higher grades are 
authorized to insure a proper organization. 

There are at present on the rolls of the 
commission, in addition to the three com- 
missioners, the secretary and the chief 
examiner, 358 clerks and examiners. 


Costly Turnovers 


The average salary of all these people is 
$1311, in addition to which a temporary 
increase of twenty dollars a month is 
authorized by law. In addition to the 358 
clerks and examiners, there are forty-nine 
persons in the custodian and subclerical 
forces. The figures include all employees 
paid from the commission’s appropriations, 
both in the office in Washington and the 
field offices. Of the 358 clerks and exam- 
iners, forty-one are college graduates, and 
their average salary is $1602, exclusive of 
the temporary increase of twenty dollars a 
month. 

The commission is unable to fill the $900 
clerkships except temporarily. 

The per cent of turnover in the com- 
mission’s force during the twelve months 
ending July 31, 1920, was sixty-eight. 
During the twelve-month period there were 
253 separations from a force which aver- 
aged 375. The turnover for thirty days 
ending November 23, 1920, was at the rate 
of seventy-eight per cent a year. 

The commission's twelve district offices 
are operated almost entirely by details 
from other offices of the Government. 
There are 221 of these details. 

The details come from thirteen different 
branches of the service. Each detailed 
clerk is subject to the rules and regulations 
of the office on whose rolls he is carried. 

Different departments pay different sal- 
aries for the same grade of work. Details 
in the commission’s offices are assigned to 





work according to their ability. In many 
cases a detailed clerk performing work of a 
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high grade is receiving a much lower salary | 


than another detail in the same office who 
is engaged on comparatively simple work. 

Detailed employees are dissatisfied, be- 
cause through their detail they lose the 
advantage of personal contact with their 
official superiors, on whom recommenda- 
tions for promotion must depend. The 
commission cannot promote them, because 
it does not pay them. The result is loss of 
interest, lowered morale and a constant 


desire to change. A condition such as this | 


makes for utmost difficulty in administra- 
tion. 

There is waste of time in the office of the 
commission, in the district office and in 


the home office of the detail in arranging | 


for the detail of an employee. Especially 
in the commission’s office is this waste felt, 
for ali details to its force must be passed 
upon there. 


The district offices must accept the de- 


tailed employees sent to them by the dif- 
ferent Federal establishments, and it is 
natural for these establishments not to re- 
lease their most efficient employees for 
such detail. 


All district secretaries, who themselves, | 


except in four cases, are details, have stated 
that the number of employees in their 
offices could be reduced if all were carried 
on the commission’s own roll. The commis- 
sion has stated to Congress that its work 
can be performed with fifty fewer em- 
ployees if all can be employed by the com- 
mission from its own appropriation. 


The Old Spoils System 


The commission’s local boards of ex- 
aminers, approximately 3000 in number, 
with a membership of about 8000, are, 
under the law, assigned to civil-service 
work from government offices, principally 
post offices. These local boards of examin- 
ers are the points of contact between the 
commission and the public. In some cases 
they are excellent, in some cases fair and 
in some cases poor. Whether or not the 
public receives prompt and thorough in- 
formation concerning civil-service matters 
depends almost entirely upon the local 
board. 

The commission needs a better field 
organization, with closer supervision over 
local boards. 

A lack of personnel in the Civil Service 
Commission makes it impossible for it to 
coéperate with administrative officers of 
the various departments and offices as it 
should and to exercise the supervision over 
appointments and promotions that is clearly 
needed. 

Congress passed what is known as the 
civil-service law January 16, 1883. This 
act created the United States Civil Service 
Commission. The law was intended to cure 
in part the evils traceable to the spoils 
system, which grew out of the four-year- 
tenure-of-office act of 1820. 

During the first forty years after the 
organization of our Government, adminis- 
trative practice with regard to the civil 
service seemed to conform to the intention 
of the founders. The Constitution fixed 
the term of no officer in the executive 
branch of the Government except those of 
the President and the Vice President. It 
was the established usage during these first 
forty years to permit executive officers, 
except members of the cabinet, to hold 
office for an unlimited period during good 
behavior. This practice was changed in 
1820 by the four-year-tenure act. The 
spoils system, as it was officially described 
as early as 1835, was introduced and ex- 
tended until it permeated the entire civil 
service of the country. 

The fundamental purpose of the civil- 
service law was to establish, in the parts of 





the service covered by its provisions, a | 


merit system whereby selection for ap- 
pointment should be made upon the basis 
of demonstrated relative fitness, without 
regard to political, religious or other such 
considerations. The act requires that the 
rules shall provide, among other things, for 
open competitive examinations for testing 
the fitness of applicants for the classified 
service, the making of appointments from 
among those passing with highest grades, an 
apportionment of appointments in the de- 
partments at Washington among the states 


and territories, a period of probation before | 
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A pipe of character— character 
that shows clearly on the surface 
and proves sincere on more inti- 
mate acquaintance. It’s a Demuth 
seasoned French Briar with stem 
of Triangle Bakelite— all that 
any man can ask for ina pipe. 

WM. DEMUTH & Co, NEW YORK 


On The Thames 


ROM Lechlade to Lon- 

don, on the lazy waters 
of England’s picturesque 
pleasure-stream, Evinrude- 
driven small craft mingle 
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For the Evinrude is found on 
the waterways of all civilized 
nations. It is known to 
sportsmen everywhere as the 
sturdy outboard motor that 
removes the hard work of 
rowing from hunting, fishing 
or camping trip. 


Built-in-flywheel Magneto 
and Automatic Reverse are 
distinctive refinements. 


Ask your sporting goods or 
hardware dealer. Or write 
for catalog. 
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absolute appointment and the prohibition 
of the use of official authority to coerce the 
political action of any person or body. The 
act also provides for investigations touch- 
ing the enforcement of the rules, and for- 
bids under penalty of fine or imprisonment, 
or both, the solicitation by any person in 
the service of the United States of contribu- 
tions to be used for political purposes from 
persons in such service, or the collection of 
such contributions by any person in a gov- 
ernment building. 

The term “classified service’’ indicates 
the parts of the service within the provisions 
of the civil-service law; the term “un- 
classified service” indicates the parts of the 
service which are not within those provis- 
ions and therefore in which appointments 
may be made without examination and cer- 
tification by the commission. Under the 
law positions of mere unskilled labor and 
positions to which appointment is made by 
the President, subject to confirmation by 
the Senate, are in the unclassified service. 
All other positions in the Federal executive 
civil branch throughout the country and 
possessions are in the classified service, ex- 
cept a comparatively few positions which 
have been exempted from the operation of 
the civil-service law by statute or executive 
order. 

Unskilled-laborer positions in all branches 
of the service in some localities and in cer- 

tain branches of the service in all localities, 
though in the unclassified service, are filled 
through Sr rat physical examination 
by the Civil Service Commission under 
regulations promulgated by the President. 

In 1883, the year in which the civil- 
service law was enacted, 13,924 positions in 
the civil service were made subject to com- 
petition. The entire number of positions in 
the Federal executive civil positions on June 
20, 1916, was 480,327. At the height of 
the ware xpansion there were approximately 
1,000,000 men and women employed in 
the Federal executive civil service, about 
700,000 of whom held positions subject 
to competition. On July 31, 1920, the 
entire number of Federal executive civil 
positions, as nearly as can be estimated, 
had been reduced to 691,116. Approxi- 
mately 450,000 of these were subject to 
competition, or, in other words, in the 
classified service. The force is still slowly 
but steadily decreasing. 


Presidential Appointments 


During the nineteen months of our par- 
ticipation in the war the Civil Service Com- 
mission gave competitive examinations 
under the civil-service law and rules to 
slightly less than 1,000,000 persons, and 
about 400,000 persons with tested qualifi- 
cations were supplied by the commission to 
the service. A normal year’s business is 
about 200,000 persons examined and about 
50,000 appointed. 

About one-eighth of all Federal civil em- 
ployees are in the District of Columbia; 
the other seven-eighths are distributed 
throughout the country and insular posses- 
sions and a small number with the armies 
in Europe. 

Aside from unskilled-laborer positions, 
about 13,000 civil offices, in addition to the 
cabinet, do not come within the civil- 
service law. These positions are filled 
through nomination by the President, for 
confirmation by the Senate, and are post- 
masters at offices of the first, second and 
third classes, collectors of internal revenue, 
collectors of customs; registrars, receivers 
and surveyors-general of the Land Office; 
surveyors, special examiners, appraisers 
and naval officers in the customs service; 
superintendents of mints, assayers in mints, 
supervising inspectors in the steamboat- 
inspection service, commissioners of im- 
migration and naturalization, agsistant 
secretaries and heads of bureaus of the de- 
partments at Washington, andsoon. Some 
of these positions pay salaries as high as 
$12,000 a year. 

The Civil Service Commission has its 
headquarters in Washington. For con- 
venience and dispatch in administration it 
has divided the country into twelve civil- 
service districts, each under the direction of 
a district secretary. Reporting to the 
twelve district secretaries are approxi- 
mately 3000 local boards of examiners in 
every part of the country. The work of the 
district and local boards is, of course, under 
the supervision and direction of the com- 
mission at Washington. 

Though the Federal civil-service force is 
not now more than 200,000 greater than 
before the war, it does not seem possible to 
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reduce it by that number. The reasons why 
the prew ar figure never again can be reached 
are 

Principally by acts of Congress, the du- 
ties of most branches of the service have 
been increased, and bureaus have been 
created which did not exist before the war. 

The civilian forces of the War and Navy 
departments must be maintained at an in- 
crease in proportion to that in the military 
and naval establishments and programs. 
For example, the mechanical and laboring 
forces at navy yards and naval stations 
throughout the country numbered approx- 
imately 21,000 before the war. Now the 
number is more than 85,000. 

Larger appropriations necessitate larger 
clerical forces. It requires more bookkeep- 
ing to administer the expenditure of 
$4,000,000,000 than it did for $1,000,000,- 
000. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has a 
greatly increased force to collect the taxes 
and to administer the Prohibition Act. The 
Department of Justice also is affected by 
the latter. 

The Bureau of War Risk Insurance now 
has about 7000 employees, as against nearly 
17,000 at the highest point. 

When the Liberty Bonds were seld dur- 
ing the war they were put out in temporary 
form. Now the facilities of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing are taxed to the 
utmost to print the bonds in permanent 
form, while the clerical work necessary to 
exchange them for the temporary issues is 
considerable. The payment of interest on 
these bonds and similar details will keep a 
large force busy. 


The Civil Pay Rott 


The Bureau of the Census is now em- 
ploying between 6000 and 7000 temporary 
workers on the Fourteenth Census. 

The adjutant general of the Army needs 
a larger force than his prewar staff to per- 
fect and maintain the records of 4,000,000 
more soldiers. 

The Civil Service Commission has more 
work to recruit for a force many thousands 
greater than before the war, especially un- 
der existing abnormal conditions. 

To the foregoing may be added the in- 
creased force of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the air service of the Post 
Office Department, the United States Ship- 
ping Board, the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, the work in connection 
with the civil-service retirement act, which 
is divided between the Bureau of Pensions 
and the Civil Service Commission, and 
many other additions. 

The civil force can and will be reduced 
considerably below the present figure of 
691,116, but it seems certain that the pre- 
war figure of less than 500,000 never again 
will be reached. 

No one knows just how much money the 
Government pays out annually in salaries 
or exactly how many people it employs. 

If the number of employees is 680,000 
and the average compensation is $1100, the 
Federal civil pay roll now amounts to 
$748,000,000 annually. It has been esti- 
mated that the average salary earned by 
the Federal civil employees in the District 
of Columbia in 1919 was about $1320. The 
general average is placed at $1100—a figure 
possibly too low— because of the large num- 
ber of low-salaried or nonsalaried positions 
in branches outside the District of Colum- 
bia; as, for example, 42,000 postmasters at 
fourth-class offices, whose pay averages 
about $400 or $500 a year, and the same 
number of assistant postmasters at fourth- 
class offices, usually a member of the family 
or an employee of the postmaster, who 
receives no compensation from the Govern- 
ment. A considerable number of other Fed- 
eral civil employees receive small salaries 
for part-time work. 

In the Federal civil service in the District 
of Columbia 1762 grades and kinds of work 
are followed. This figure is taken from the 
report of the Joint Commission on Reclassi- 
fication of Salaries. The number of grades 
and kinds of work in the government serv- 
ice outside the District of Columbia is not 
known. 

The competitive-examination system is 
not wholly a question of keeping out in- 
competents; it is also a question of obtain- 
ing the most competent. It is found from 
the testimony of employment managers 
that, as far as entrance to the service is 
concerned, private industry generally is less 
careful and thorough in its tests and selec- 
tions than is the Federal Government. 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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The Black & Decker. Portable Electric Drill is so 
powerful that it is practically impossible to stall it, 
This has been effectively demonstrated during the 
past two years at the A. E. A. Convention, the 
Chicago, New York and Boston Automobile Shows 





The weight of a man sitting on the seat of this testing 

device exerts a pressure equal to twice his weight on 
the drill. With the three heavy men on the apparatus 
it was found impossible to stall the drill, it was act- 
ually started under this load approximating 900 Ibs. 


and other places by means of the apparatus here pressure, — a 4” Drill buring a %<" hole in a block 
illustrated, of forged steel. 


BLACK & DECKER 


Portable Electric Drills 
Electric Valve Grinders 


Sold by the a Machinery, Mill Supply, Electrical, Hard- 





Used wherever electricity is available. Operate on standard 
electric light circuits or farm lighting circuits. ware and Automotive Supply Houses. 

In ordering, merely specify whether 110, 220 or 32 volt Upon request we will gladly send you complete catalogue 
machine is desired. It makes no difference whether current is describing our line of Portable Electric Drills, Electric Valve 
direct or alternating. They run on either. Grinders and Electric Air Compressors. 


THE BLACK & DECKER MFG.CO. 
General Offices and Plant 
600 EAST PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
TOWSON HEIGHTS, BALTIMORE, MD., U.S.A. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Chicago, Cleveland Detroit Buffalo, 
169 Massachusetts Ave 141 Broadway 318 N. Broad Se. 918 Hearst Bldg 310 Hibernian Blip 201 Maynard Bldg. 1436 S. Michigan Ave : As den Awe 3 Hutchins 


Capyright 120—The Biack & Deeker Mfg. Co, 
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1 necessity. It saves time and labor—re- 
leases farm help for more important tasks— aids 


Lower on the farm How the Z Engine 


the farmer in many ways. The Fairbanks-Morse 

“*Z"’ dominates the entire farm engine field. H / th F 

Over 300,000 of them have been bought to ce § é€ adymeyr 
date by the business farmer everywhere. 

It runs his Home Light Plant. It pumps his 
water. It grinds his feed. It operates his cream 
separator, turns his grindstone, and runs his 
wife’s washing machine. 

The “Z”’ costs but little to operate. It has a 
throttling governor— runs equally well on kero- 
sene or gasoline. It is as carefully made as an 
automobile engine, by precision methods. Its 
Bosch magneto insures a hot, intense spark for 
quick starting, steady running. And the “Z” 
has more than rated power. 


Fairbanks-Morse Quality throughout — defi- 
nitely reflected in our trade-mark objective. A 
Fairbanks-Morse dealer near you sells the “*Z.”’ 
He can show you how this engine will help you 

and he is our service representative close to 
your farm. He is a good man to know, and it 
will pay you to get in touch with him. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers * Chicago 


Hh orld wide distribution through our own branches 
und representat'ves 
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(Continued from Page 142) 

The whole question of getting the right 
man or woman for a place simmers down to 
two things: First, clear, explicit and com- 
plete specifications of the necessary quali- 
fications for the job to be filled; and 
second, fair, practical and adequate tests to 
determine whether the applicants for the 
position possess such qualifications. 

The easiest example of both require- 
ments and tests is probably the position of 
stenographer. It is well known what is re- 
quired and how the qualifications may be 
tested. The testing of applicants for gen- 
eral clerical positions is also a compara- 
tively simple matter. 

A more difficult example is the position 
of a mechanic. Suppose a carpenter 
needed. There are various kinds of car- 
penters. Assume that a house carpenter is 
to be employed. Of course the Government 
wants a good one, or the best that it can 
get—a man who has served a full appren- 
ticeship at his trade, who is in good health, 
possesses all of his faculties and knows his 
trade thoroughly. So the Civil Service 
Commission has each candidate for the job 
give under oath his complete trade history, 
including the place where he served his 
apprenticeship and the persons or firms by 
whom he has been employed, with the 
dates and the kind of work done; also the 
names of five persons by or under whom 
he has been employed. Then the man is 
subjected to a physical examin _— by a 
physician similar to that given by a life- 
Insurance company. 

Next the commission sends confidential 
inquiries to each of the five persons named 
as references with return envelopes for re- 
plies, just as a bonding company does. 
When three or more replies are received 
from the references, or at any rate within 
two weeks, after ample time has elapsed for 
the receipt of the replies, the papers of the 
various candidates are carefully and sys- 
tematically examined and a_ percentage 
rating is given under physical condition 
and under experience. If one or more of the 
references are unfavorable in their replies 

concerning a candidate, action is taken 
according to the nature of the unfavorable 
reports. Outright rejection may be indi- 
cated, ora slight reduction in the percentage, 
according to the facts; or further investi- 
gation may be required in reference to that 
particular candidate. 


is 


Selecting Technical Men 


On the physical condition some defects 
indicate rejection, such as tuberculosis, 
progressive or disabling paralysis or other 
serious diseases or disabilities. For minor 
defects deductions from a perfect mark are 
made according as the disability would de- 
travtt from the applicant’s earning power or 
be likely to render him more liable to in- 
jury through accident or to make him a 
menace, by reason of his defect, to his fellow 
employees, thus increasing the possibility 
of payment by the Government of damages 
under the Employees’ Compensation Act. 

Methods entirely different from any of 
these are employed for the professional, 
technical and scientific positions. 

Take chemists, for example. There are 
three different grades of chemists, termed 
for convenience, junior, associate and sen- 
ior. The junior grade is the class of recent 
graduates, the senior is that composed 
of men of achievement in the profes- 
sion. There are numerous subdivisions or 
specializations in chemistry. The junior 
chemist may have majored in organic, 
metallurgical, physical, analytical or some 
other branch of chemical science. It is nec- 
essary to give tests in general chemistry 
and to allow applicants the option of taking 
examinations in as many of the special 
branches as they may desire. 

For the junior grade practical questions 
in the various subjects, coupled with a 
rating upon the college training received 
and any additional laboratory experience, 
is the method followed. For the higher 
grades, where experience in research work 
is necessary, the results of the applicant’s 
researches, as shown by his writings, are con- 
sidered. These are usually published, but 
if not they are available in manuscript form. 





For administrative positions not filled by 
promotion of someone in the service the 
procedure is in general similar to that fol- 
lowed in the case of a first-class scientist. 
The rating is based largely on actual 
achievement, 
measure the achievement in terms of per- 
centage. Take, for example, the position 
of postmaster. Positions of postmaster in 
first, second and third class offices are filled 
through nomination by the President for 
the confirmation of the Senate; * they are 
placed by law outside the operation of the 
civil-service law. There is no legal re- 
quirement, however, as to how the Presi- 
dent shall arrive at a decision as to the 
person he is to nominate for appointment. 
Under an executive order issued by Presi- 
dent Wilson the commission holds exam- 
inations for first, second, and third class 
postmasterships, and the President has 
directed that the person receiving the high- 
est rating in such examination shall be 
nominated in each case, unless he is de- 
barred by reason of residence or character, 
the requirement as to residence meaning 
that the applicant shall have been a resi- 
dent of the territory served by the office in 
which the vacancy exists for a period of at 
least two years previous to the examination 
date. 

Under present conditions the commission 
is required to make an extraordinary effort 
to obtain applicants for entrance to Govern- 
ment service. Entrance salaries are the 
principal deterrent. 


High Requirements and Low Pay 


Here are a few specimens of numerous 
letters received by the Civil Service Com- 
mission regarding government salaries. 
The following came from the bureau of 
recommendations of one of the leading 
technical schools: 

“It has been very difficult to interest any 
of our graduates in civil-service positions 
for several reasons: First, they cannot see 
any future for them in the service, as they 
feel that advancement is according to cer- 
tain regulated steps and that men, even 
with exceptional ability, must follow the 
prescribed lines. Second, the salaries of- 
fered for the positions, when considered 
with the requirements, are hardly suffi- 
cient to attract bright, capable men.” 

The Civil Service Commission's repre- 
sentative at one of the Western universi- 
ties wrote as follows: 

“Kindly send me no more bulletins on 
announcements of examinations. I have 
been receiving such for several months, and 
the salaries offered are so small that there 
is nothing but ridicule that the state offers 
so little, private enterprise so much more.” 


The editor of an educational journal had 
this to say about an announcement of an 
examination to fill positions of 
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training 


assistant under the Federal Board for Vo- | 
cational Education, at salaries from $1500 | 


to $2400 a year: 
“These jobs will continue to go a-begging 


at $2400. Men of the kind whocould qualify | 


are getting $3600 in Mississippi.” 


This was written by the editor of a tech- 
nical journal: 

“Tam in receipt of a copy of your circular 
announcing the coming examination for an 
acetylene welder to be held June twenty- 
second to fill a vacancy in the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior. The rate 
of pay mentioned is $1500 a year. For your 
information, I wish to state that compe- 
tent welders easily earn not less than $2000 
a year and some of them considerably 
more. If a competent man is needed in 
this position, it is my opinion that the pay 
will have to be increased.” 


Recently the Civil Service Commission 
sent out a questionnaire to fourteen of the 
largest private employers in the United 
States, designed to elicit information as to 
the relative expense of employment offices 
in private industry. The fourteen employ- 
ers selected were known to follow modern 
employment methods. 

The returns showed that for the year 
1919 the average cost of the employment 
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This indestructible ice 
rack will support hun 
dreds of pounds of pres 
without Sagging. 
Built to withstand the 
man’s rough han- 
dling. Easily removed 
and cleaned, 
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Clean Food Chambers that Stay Cle 


white enamel lining of the Rhinelander 
with the edge s of walls and doors. 
{ | posed wood surface to decay or become 


saturated with odors, 
Solid cabinet without panels to loosen and let in outside air; tight 
| | locking doors; _two and one-half inches of fibre-felt insulation pow 
| pressed to a thickness of one-half inch—these are the reasons why food 
| keeps better and ice lasts longer in this really air-tight refrigerator. 


A Size for Every Home—Better Refrigeration 
at a Lower Price 
If your retailer hasn't an Ait 
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Now offers up to $1.50 an hour for your 
spare time if you will serve as its 
subscription representative. Insert 
your name and address and mail this 
coupon to THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post, 933 Independence Square, Phila 
delphia, Pennsylvania, for full details 
Name 
Street or R. F. D 
Town 


State 

















a automobile runs smoothly at 

every speed; another of the um 
make will not rua, without discom 
fort to the riders, at 35 miles per hour 
Why? How can you avoid the pur 
chase of the second car? 
Write for new leaflet How to ect a 
from the standpoint of vibration 


VIBRATION SPECIALTY Co. 
Harrison Building 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S 
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Shock Absorbers 
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rebound. 

Mr. Houdaille 
inventors of the recoil systern on 
the French 75M M guns. omnce 
1909 he has built this shock ab 
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hard, Peugeot, 


If there is no distributor in 


your vicinity, write to us for 


literature 


We will gladly discuss out 
policy with dealers. 


The Houdaille Company 
72 W. Chippewa St., Buffalo, N.Y 
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We buy spare hours for cash. Men 
and women all over the country 
who have a few hours a week to 
spend have found in Curtis work a 
ready market that brings generous 
returns. Our three publications— 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman—are 
read the country over. You, like 
others, can profit by their popu- 
larity. 


Easy, Pleasant, Profitable 


You need no experience to make 
money from the very start. E. A. 
Herrick had none—he made $135.00 
his first month. Miss Helen 
McDaniel had none—she earned 
$150.00 in a single month. L. T. 
Dibble had none—his first month 
brought him $100.00. Thousands 
of other workers came to us with 
no experience—they are now mak- 
ing up to $100.00 a week! 





Make Sure of a Paying Job 
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, departments of the fourteen concerns was 


$4.40 a person on the pay roll. The aver- 
age yearly cost to the Government for all 
the activities of the Civil Service Com- 
mission for a period of ten years ending 
June 30, 1920, was $1.17 a person on the 
pay roll. 

It is only fair to explain that the employ- 
ment departments of private business in 
most cases perform functions which are not 
a part of the work of the Civil Service Com- 
mission as at present authorized. Such 
welfare work as the Government under- 
takes is conducted by the several depart- 
ments and independent offices and is not 
under central jurisdiction. 

On the other hand, the Civil Service 
Commission is charged with duties which 
are not included in the work of private 
employment offices. 

Of course the most fruitful field for re- 
eruiting technical, professional and scien- 
tific positions is through the colleges and 
universities. Officials of most of the better- 
known educational institutions have stated 
that government employment is now gen- 
erally unattractive. 


Cumbersome Processes 


After appointment is made, the jurisdic- 


| tion of the Civil Service Commission prac- 





tically ceases. The commission is provided 
with a record of the appointment and of 
changes in status, but it has no voice in the 
treatment of the employee except to see 
that he is not changed without its authori- 
zation to an entirely different kind of work 
which requires a diferent kind of entrance 
examination, is not transferred to another 
office except on certificate of the commis- 
sion and is accorded the rights provided by 
law in case of removal. The commission 
has no jurisdiction in rewarding a deserving 
employee or in removing an unworthy one 
except in its own office. 

Now those are the methods and that is 
the system now in use in employing an 
amazingly large proportion of the men and 
women of working age in this country in 
the civil service of the Government. 

The government business does not aim 
at profits. This tends to decrease in gov- 
ernment offices what is known as efficiency 
in private business. 

There must necessarily be certain regu- 
lations and safeguards about government 
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business which are not found in private 
business. This also tends to slow up gov- 
ernment work. 

In many cases a cumbersome process is 
followed because the law does not permit 
any other. 

The efficiency of the government force 
can be raised, but it is probable that govern- 
ment business cannot be conducted as 
economically as the best-regulated private 
business. But it is a mistake to suppose 
that all government is less efficient than all 
private business. 


Accurate Information Scarce 


On the whole, the recruiting of employees 
for the Government is not badly done when 
one considers that an employment policy is 
wholly lacking. The determination of fit- 
ness and the standards of competency com- 
pare favorably with private business. Good 
men are found and brought into the govern- 
ment service. 

Let us follow them on a bit. 

You will perhaps notice all through these 
articles that the information supplied me 
about the general facts of government 
employment and government business are 
in terms of estimates and approximations. 
This is one of the defects of government 
organization. It is so large and so form- 
less, and its parts so unrelated, that exact 
and precise information about the whole is 
virtually unobtainable. 

It is of the greatest urgency and need 
that the people shall know about their 
Government, but they will find it difficult 
to learn until the Government knows about 
itself. That is one of the points of difference 
between large private business enterprises 
and the governmental business organiza- 
tion. Executives of private concerns have 
learned that they must receive a contin- 
uous flow of exact, comprehensive, precise 
information, fresh every day, about every 
aspect of their affairs or face imminent 
danger of going on the rocks. Apparently 
that is not yet true of government business. 

Having hired its thousands and scores of 
thousands after screening them through 
the Civil Service Commission sieve, what 
does the Government do for its hired men 
after taking them into service? A subse- 
quent article will tell the story. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of four articles by 
Mr. Lowry. The next will appear in an early issue 
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ERE isa range with the skill 

of a chef that does your 
cooking foryou! No guesswork. 
No uncertainty. No drudgery. 


Suppose, for instance, that an 


Angel's Food Ss your problem: 


You set the ThermEstate at 375 
degrees, wait 10 minutes, put the cake in 
the oven, then forget about it for fifty 
minutes, 


When you come back, you’ Il find 
the baking done. The cake exactly as 
you would have it! 

Remember, too, that a whole 
dinner can be prepared as easily. You 
needn’t stay in the kitchen while it’s 
cooking—needn’t even open the oven 
door, from the time you put it in, till it’s 
cooked and ready to serve. 


Controlled heat the reason 
Note the dial on the Therm Estate 


above. It is adjustable to any degree of 
heat, from 250 to 650 degrees Fahrenheit. 


You set it at whatever oven tem- 
perature the food you are cooking re- 
quires. (A cooking chart, telling exact 
oven temperatures for all foods, comes 
with your range.) And the ThermEstate 
automatically does the rest. 


The ThermEstate literally does 


your cooking for you. And does it as 
well as a Master Chef would do it. 


Only ONE gas range with 
the ThermEstate 
—and it bakes with fresh air! 
Note particularly that Estate Gas 
Ranges are the ov/y gas ranges with the 
‘ThermEstate attachment. And that the 
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You look at the chart 


—that’s all f 
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Ma 


—and set the T te state 


cookery! 


ThermEstate ts the 07/5 oven heat r gu 
lator with the wide te mperature range of 
250 to 650 degrees. dbsolute accuracy 15 


thereby assured. 


Note, too, how the Estate oven 
construction differs from ordinary range 

It is the only gas range without opening 
in the side linings of the oven. Therefor 
it does not permu p ducts of combustion 
to enter the oven, aie food 1s baking 
Estate gas ranges bake with fresh air 
And the heat 1s uniform in every part 
of the oven. Foods are better cooked 
and more healthful 


See an Estate at the Gas 
Company’s or at your dealer's 


Examine the Therm Estate and 
the Fresh Air Oven. Note the heavy con 


struction and marked 


durability of the 


the beauty of line 


and finish 
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Estate ~ 


Combination 


Ranges 
Four holes f 
coal, fk f 
a Coa 


Beautifully 
enameled. Life 
time durability 
At dealers’. 





Pit 
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Eslale 


Brilliant 


Beauty built into a 


happier, more 
cheert The most 
beaut! range ir 
the world. Nota 
black spot any 


7 where. See wt 
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range itself; 
And then you'll agree that in all the 
world there’s no range so nearly periect 
Made in a variety of designs and sizes to 
meet all requirements. And guaranteed 

The Estate Stove Company, an in 
stitution known for more than 75 years 
for the exce llence of its stov es and ranyes 


Clip the coupon for free 
recipe book 


It’s different from any recipe - 0k 
you veever seen, forite xpi uins the “Tim 
and Temperature Way.” Send nomoney 

merely the coupon. Note, too, theother 
heating and cooking illustrated 
below, and check the coupon for literature 
regarding any in which you are interested 


cle Vices, 


THE 
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Hamilton, 


STOVE 


Ohio 


Pacific Coast Office, 439 Mission St 


of the famous Estate 


San Francisco 
1 


Builders since 1845 


' 

THE ESTATE STOVE CO (44 Mail This ' 
Hamilton, Obi ‘ 

nd me free your recipe book Cooking by Time and Tempera : 

ture and full particulars of the teme checked below Check ' 
which you are interested. ) 5 
Gas Ranges with the (_) Combina Coal a Ga ‘ 
ThermE state Rang ' 

Electric Ranges } Heate - 

« ation Coal and Elec Single Register (Pipeies) ' 
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Coai Range Pipe F ace ' 
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Street or R. FLD - 
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furnace and range for every requirement — for hermy 


and heating with coal, wood, gas and electricity 
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OW do you judge a frying fat? 

Surely the final test lies in its 
ability to reveal and strengthen the 
flavor of whatever food it fries. 


Just fry some fish in Swift's “Silver- 
leaf’’ Brand Pure Lard. See how 
it brings out the flavor of each ap- 
petizing morsel. It holds an even 








heat, frying the fish to a perfect, 
golden crispiness. 

To find out how much difference a 
fine lard can make in frying fish, 
croquettes or doughnuts and in 
pastry—ask for Swift’s “Silverleaf” 
Brand Pure Lard when you buy 
your cooking fat. It comes in tins 
of three sizes, 2, 5 and 10 lbs. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Swift's “Silverleaf” Brand Pure Lard 





Flow 0o you stlecl youl fo 005 ? 


for food eels In these days of high food prices some folks are searching jor Ment var ty) (nw 

, y 9 for economyin their food purchases,endeavoring to select the 9 
| UN ONnOM?Y. foodsthat will give the most nourishment per dollarexpended; flav ‘OF | Po __the 4) ee ’ 
~thy ; thes » Hig some are searching for foods that will give a pleasing variation a 

CN (Nes UnCS in the daily menus; still others are on the lookout for delicious, lighted with the "$C, 
will pao f you. palate-tempting goodies that everybody likes. 

Is it not indeed refreshing to discover one important fo xd that con 

Water 2.5 Prati pletely combines all of these features ? 
a DrtamMonpD Branp California Walnuts, which, by the way, have not ad 
vanced in price as much as the average of all foods since the pre-war period, 
really contain more nutriment and body-building, life-sustaining elements 
per pound than any other non-concentrated food on the market. Asan 






































nl illustration, a pound of Walnuts contains as many calories (the scientific 
measurement of food value) as six pounds of lean ribs of beef, five pounds eae 
UT of eggs, or thirteen pounds of oysters. Consequently when measured in ; ‘ pidemsiiiiaan ¢ 
Ash 14-3 vigor-producing terms Walnuts are one of the cheapest foods. + geleey vpedyen © opp , 
Everyone likes to eat California Walnuts just as Nature cures them, main 
t Mea , cup fa 
Carbohydrates 16.1 with raisins or dates, or between meals, but there are hundreds of tempt Mix e pelea 
WaLnut ing ways to use them in the daily menu in salads, cakes, fruit-nut bars, and ainder and mix to soft dough R 
‘ ’ alf h thick prink with su 
page’ . confections of all sorts as well. Our free recipe book is the most highly ind shatined welant bead: Gdenae 
A Highly Concentrated Food ' é' , FeCip ane aa 
prized authority in thousands of households. Every woman should havi = 
Low in water and ash content and high 4 COPY 
in the percentage of fat, protein and carbo- a Copy. 
hydrates which they contain, Walnut Many a housewife has built for herself an enviable reputation through 
— form a highly arr oreondigary the free use of DiaMonp Branp Walnuts in many favorite recipes. They 
1ich is a substantial and wholesome ad- 5 } 
Prmglptcmisay” scabais ec youths add the touch of distinction and exquisiteness that makes so many dishes 
dition to any menu. Walnut meats contain 
3180 calories per pound; three times as more delicious, more appetizing and more palatable 
many calories as beefsteak, three and a halt Ordinary Walnuts are grown in many foreign lands, but Diamonp 


times as many as cream and almost five times 


Branp Walnuts are grown exclusively in California. They cost but a trifle 
more than ordinary Walnuts, but their exquisite flavor, their paper-thin 
shells and their plump kernels make them the cheapest afterall. It will pay 
you to insist on DiaMonp Branp when ordering 


as many as eggs or mackerel. 
and Walnuts are economical, 
Food value aside, there are a number of 
articles of diet less expensive than Walnuts 
hut food value tdered Walnuts stand 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


almost alone. ‘The comparative economy of 





Walnuts is clearly shown by the following LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
table the work of a nationally known eA purely co-operative, non-profit organiza t conte ween 
dietitian 

One pound of Walnut meats equals in Our yearly produdtion over Forty Million Pounds. 
food value each of the following: 

Pounds 

Beef 4 4.0 

Beef ribs a « 68 

Beef neck, lea 9.5 

Vea + §-§ 

Mutt g. lea 4.2 

Ha ea - Fa 

Fo 4.0 

Chicken, broiler 10. 

Re Ba 25x 

Trout 4.8 

Frog 2 ; : . ° 15 

Oysters. , - 13.5 


“Crackin’ 
Good 
Walnuts” 
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